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EDITORIAL 


The conductors of the Whig Review 
have heretofore expressed their own opin- 


ions, decidedly and without reservation, in 
regard to the extension of slavery, and other 
questions akin to, and springing out of, it. 
Any farther expression on their part would 
be merely to repeat what has been already 
said, or to fortify their own position with new 
arguments. ‘The ground which they have 
taken they esteem to be strictly Whig and 
constitutional, and therefore intermediate, 
and conciliatory, between the extreme posi- 
tions of the North and South. The question 
of the extension of slavery is simply a con- 
troversy between a certain class of property- 
holders and the rest of the nation, and tends 
to confound all other distinctions of party. 
Opinion, on the one side, is arrayed against 
interest and opinion on the other, and a 
contest is excited in which argument ends 
almost of necessity in recrimination. Opin- 
ion will not yield when interest does not 
compel it, and interest is always ready to 
fortify itself with opinion. 

That there has been of late a great im- 
provement, however, in the public mind, in 
regard to the right method of conducting 
this dangerous controversy, we have evid- 
ence in a prospectus, lately issued by South- 
ern representatives, Whig and Democratic, 
at Washington, of a new paper to be estab- 
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lished by them, for the defence of their in- 
stitutions and their constitutional rights. 
The entire subject is to be thrown open to 
discussion, opinions are to be sifted and 
controverted, and of course reason and ar- 
gument are to take the place of passion and 
recrimination. 

In view of this marked improvement in 
public sentiment, the conductors of the 
Whig Review will feel themselves justified 
in persevering in the plan which they have 
now, for some time, adhered to, of giving 
the sentiments and arguments of both sides 
in regard to Slavery, without reserve. 
They have admitted, and shall continue to 
admit, articles from Northern and Southern 
pens indifferently, and biographies of 
statesmen representing constituencies of 
both extremes. No adequate or useful ac- 
counts of political actions or opinions can 
be given from a merely neutral point of 
view. Keeping therefore within the limits 
of courtesy, and of the doctrines of the 
National Whig Party, the Review will 
in future not feel itself bound to ex- 
clude sound Whig articles, advocating 
the views of either extreme. Our readers 
will then have before them a better chart of 
public opinion, by which they can mark 





out for themselves such a course as may 
seem to them to be the right one. 
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STABILITY AND GROWTH OF THE REPUBLIC. COLONIZATION. 


A survey of the ruins of modern Euro- 
pean governments, suggests to the thoughts 
of an American, considerations full of hope 
and of glory for the present and the future 
of his own country. These governments 
have fallen to ruin for this one reason, says 
a certain satirical writer, “‘ that they were 
not wise enough ;” that the moral and 
intellectual powers set to govern them, 
did not know how to accomplish the work ; 
that this incapacity had been long a stand- 
ing, and a tolerated nuisance. Men of in- 
trigue, without ability, without knowledge, 
and without virtue, or with forms of ability 
knowledge and virtue useless in the man- 
agement of public affairs, had been suffered 
to occupy, or forced to occupy, the place of 

overnors. 

“ Intellect,’? says the same writer, “ is 
born in every century ;” and the nine- 
teenth flatters itself upon the power and 
quality of its intellect; but no one, in 
America, will ask the question that follows, 
‘what has become of this intellect.” We 
know very well what has become of it: 
it is embodied in our powerful laws and 
constitutions: it is not a talking, and a lit- 
erary intellect, but a silent, effective and 
practical intellect ; ruling men and nature 
in a way hitherto unexampled. 

Twenty-two millions of people, armed, 
at peace and industrious; without King, 
aristocracy, or a beaurocracy! This is 
‘the fact of modern times.? When there 
are mighty consequences, there must be 
mighty causes ; there must be intellectual 
power somewhere, powerful intellectual 
centres, to govern a nation of so many 
millions of armed men in such a quiet and 
successful way. 

Amid that chaos of party strife which 
makes the passing history of European 
nations in our day, we discern the fea- 
tures of two opposing principles, so oppo- 
site, neither can exist without destroying 
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the other: one of these the industrious, 
economic and democratic spirit, (which js, 
alone, the governing principle in America, 
and which therefore governs peacefully, and 
successfully), and the other a reflection, 
or rather, an actual presence of the feudal 
monarchy,—once the only ruling idea in 
Europe. These two contending principles, 
these twin passions, lie together, side by 
side, and intermingled, and continually 
striving one with the other for mastery in 
the heart of every European. ; 
Democracy striving against monarchy 
and aristocracy, in the heart of the man 
himself—of the Frenchman, of the English- 
man ; that is the key to European polities, 
There are no more wars for the succession ; 
there are no more crusades, but, every- 
where, from end to end of civilized Europe, 
in the heart of each citizen a war of opin- 
ion, a struggle for change ; and the r- 
bellions, emutes, and Chartist insurrections, 
are but the signs of this internal struggle 
‘Shall we have a king, or shall we make 
laws for ourselves? Shall we have an here- 
ditary aristocracy, or shall we have an aris- 
tocracy of nature and of God? The prestige 
of our monarchy is gone. With external 
trusses and supports we shore up the out- 
ward bursting walls of the ancient basilicon. 
The monarchy will not serve us: there is 


'no man who has an authenticated right to 


be king: and yet, how glorious the an- 
cient monarchy! how gracious and mag- 
nanimous the kingly character ; how 1 
presides over the people like a divine pres- 
ence ; how, like Gods upon earth, king 
walk among men ! The crown, emblematic 
of eternity ; the golden, star-adorned circle 
of legitimacy! Happy that people, who 
in the old time, unconscious of a new phi- 
losophy ; (for in these days, alas, philoso- 
phy and science are become kings, ) happy 
that people who, at ease in their vineyards, 
and among their feudal aeres, feared Got, 
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and honored the king; their’s was a lot of 
God, a peaceful and benignant fortune. 
Our religion, too,—where is it ? we know 
not: we have faith that there is a religion 
somewhere ; we have faith, we are human ; 
we believe that we have a touch of di- 
vinity ; we know that we are the heirs of 
Heaven: but this damning question, this 
doubt of all things, which goes in the train 
of our modern philosophy ; this fiery emen- 
ation from the laboratory ; this fume of the 
dissecting room and the museum ;_ this 
modern science, has rotted the parchment 
and melted the seal, and erased the signa- 
ture, and the testimony is lost, and the 
witnesses are dead, and we are dispoiled 
of our inheritance: we have no laws but 
such as come to us by the favor of God, at 
the hour, as the reward of prayer and sup- 
plication: we have no religion, save the 
aftershine of Christianity, and such as is 
written in the script of nature upon the 
face of the universe. Happy, happy peo- 
ple were they of old ; wretched, toilsome, 
the lot of us of modern days.’ 

Meanwhile, notwithstanding these lam- 
entations and longings after the unrecover- 
able past, when it comes to a struggle for 
life between the two principles, Democ- 
racy invariably triumphs ; the people have 
it all their own way. What is called re- 
action, is never apparently a retrogression. 
The Bastile is not rebuilt: no thought of 
such a thing. Pariscontinues Democratic 
even under a monarchy. Governments of 
the old form are re-established for an hour, 
for a day, for an age, only to be thrown 
down with redoubled violence. All appeals 
are to the people,—the poorer class,—they 
are the acknowledged sovereigns. It is 
theirs to choose between monarchy and de- 
mocracy. 

In America the struggle is finished, and 
in all men’s minds, there is a settled feeling 
that laws should emanate from the people, 
or from the people’s representatives. Here 
isan end of civil wars; here, a commu- 
nity at peace with itself. There is outlet 
for ambition in the bloodless strife of party ; 
there is a love of order and a sense of the 
dignity of manhood, and of the nature of 
public and private rights, which confers up- 
on the body of the laws, and upon the gene- 
ral structure of society, a stability combined 
with a plasticity and flexibility suitable to the 
progressive and improving spirit of the age. 





Democracy in America is a solid and well 
established form of government, not because 
of any inherent stability and firmness in 
Democracy itself, but because of the unan- 
imity and peaceful acquiescence of the peo- 
ple in its deerees. An aristocracy, a con- 
stitutional monarchy, or any other form, 
were it once agreed upon con adopted, and 
acquiesced in, as the great and final fact of 
the age,—as very destiny itself—(for in 
this light is republican democracy viewed 
in America,) might stand as firmly ;—no 
thanks to the virtue of its founders or its 
supporters. A form of government im- 
pressed upon the minds and hearts of a peo- 
ple is a permanent and indistructable form, 
or distructable only by new ideas and mo- 
dern opinions, more attractive and amiable 
than the old: and on such a foundation 
rests American republican Democracy, that 
it reigns sole monarch in the pride and af- 
fection of the people ; the glory of the pri- 
vate man is that he too is no idle member 
of the State, but can effectually stretch out 
his hand against oppression, and cast a con- 
demnatory vote, and fear no consequences ; 
or if such a fear crosses him, he will search 
out its cause, and will not rest till he has 
crushed it. In America the power of the 
individual citizen is absolutely unlimited : 
whatever of native strength and advantage 
he is crowned with, setting aside the ordi- 
nary chances which befal human endeavor, 
and that medium of good and evil chance, 
which it has pleased God to mingle in the 
affairs of men, his success and his honor 
and his influence will be duly proportioned 
to the ability and the strength, (vzs-virtws) 
that is in him. 

If these things are true, the glory and 
the power of the nation must become 
commensurate with its native valor and 
strength, and more than that, ‘ the consum- 
mation sighed for by all philosophers,’ a 
government by nature’s aristocracy, a gov- 
ernment of the best and strongest, must 
finally be here established ; and that too, 
will be a government by law, since the best 
and the strongest are, under God, the de- 
fenders of law. 

This then is what we mean by a popular 
government, a government where those 
only are admitted to the control who can 
make the people eleet them ;—who can 
force the people to elect them, by the ad- 
miration and the awe of their ability and 
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their virtue, and their supernatural vigor 
and foresight. Strong men in the villages 
and low hamlets, strongest among the few 
that surround them, are chosen by their 
peers; these elect others, better and 
more prominent than themselves, and thus 
the representative principle is carried out. 

Behind all human affairs, and setting 
aside the accidents of chance, lies one pre- 
dominant and ever ruling principle, upon 
which rest laws, usages, and influences ; 
and that is the fear and veneration which 
we have for those who are, morally speak- 
ing, more powerful and far-sighted than 
ourselves. Governments, whether mo- 
narchic, aristocratic or republican, rest 
upon fear and veneration, whose form and 
exterior front, ceremonially expressed, we 
name religion,—worship. Men adore and 
worship virtue and force, but more espe- 
cially virtue conjoined with force, under 
its various names of Piety, Heroism, and 
Statesmanship,—the three kings,—intel- 
lectual sovereigns,— which rule all human 
affairs, under God, whose representative 
on earth they are. 

What then is a form of government, if 
it is not some particular method of ascer- 
taining, of sifting and choosing out among 
the rising spirits of the time, those pow- 
erful and aspiring intelligences who are 
marked by nature and shaped by educa- 
tion to become the recipients of authority ? 

The Constitution ascertains for us the 
places and executive forms of power. It 
marks out the offices and functions of au- 
thority, of its inferior servants and func- 
tionaries, necessary to the establishment 
of a State, and the preservation of peace 
and order. It assigns over to the 
people, (as it must do in justice to them, 
seeing that it is only living men who can 
judge living men,) the busimess of selecting 
and appointing those who shall fill and sat- 
isfy the duties of the State. Our ances- 
tors ascertained the form and the places 
of the state, for they saw it at its birth, and 
they alone could cast its horoscope ; but 
they could not select the living repre- 
sentatives of power for ages to come: it 
was a part of their wisdom, enlightened by 
a religiousregard, that they did not do this, 
and even forbade it forever to be done, 
and would allow nothing hereditary to 
come into the constitution of their state. 
They believed only in the aristocracy of 





God and the choice of the people ; they 
left their government in the the hands of 
the two powers ;--strength and virtue ip 
the one, respect and confidence in the 
many. They founded their state for all 
futurity upon the veneration of the people, 
and the greatness and majesty of those few 
who alone are fit, (for the day and for the 
hour,) to be the people’s representatives, 

They left the State in the hands of their 
successors, to be increased as they had in- 
creased it in its three dimensions, of s0- 
lidity, durability, and extension. |p 
every dimension of excellence, they trust- 
ed it would increase. In solidity, or, in 
other words, in its internal organic 
strength. The people to be more thorough- 
ly bound together, by ties moral and me- 
chanical. By community of sentiments, 
interest, and language, by facilities of in- 
tercommunication, and of internal com- 
merce and exchange. This process of pro- 
gress and nationalization, by internal im- 
provement, and the steady pacificative and 
protective influence of good laws, was in- 
tended, by them, to augment that first di- 
mension of excellence, internal depth, and 
solidity of organization. 

For the second dimension named, the 
durability of their State, they, no doubt, 
trusted to the affections and the veneration 
of the people, who would always look back 
with reverence to the maxims of the foun- 
ders of the Republic : and, still more, to 
that invincible attachment which all men 
have to institutions, which secure them in 
the enjoyment of freedom. They provi- 
ded, also, a constitution of government of 
which the parts are compensatory, ani 
operate as so many natural checks and ba- 
lances upon each other. 

For the third dimension of the greatness 
of the State. namely, its superficial exten- 
sion, the founders of the Union left no set- 
tled maxims, nor any system of policy. 
They were too intently occupied with soll- 
difying and conferring properties of dura- 
tion upon our institutions, to anticipate 
the exigencies of territorial extension. 

It is not, however, at all difficult to con- 
jecture what line of policy would have been 
indicated by them, had they chosen to ad- 
vise their successors on this point. In the 
cession of all the State territories to the 
nation, in the treaty of peace with Eng- 
land, securing a band of territory across 
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the continent, and in the purchase of Lou- 
jsiana, and of Florida, we have a succes- 
sion of acts illustrating the policy which 
actuated them. They were ‘ wise enough’ 
to accomplish, by negotiation and purchase, 
what a certain desperate and witless faction 
have lately undertaken to accomplish by 
seizure and invasion. 

It is said that we have no colonial policy, 
when, at this very time, the entire nation 
js agitated by a controversy regarding the 
admission of several colonies to the dignity 
of States and Territories. A more effec- 
tual, though unsystematic, colonization than 
ours, the world has never known. = It sur- 
passes that of all other nations, not only in 
its rapidity but in the spirit by which it is 
sustained, and in its effects upon the na- 
tion at large. To attain a correct under- 
standing of our own colonial movements, it 
will be necessary to take a rapid survey of 
that of other nations, both ancient and 
modern. 

From a few centres the tribes™of the 
Hellenes spread themselves over, at first, 
the Greek islands and promontories, and 
gradually the entire shores of the Me- 
diterranean and Euxine seas. They 
had not a colonial system, but they colon- 
ized most effectually. Egypt, in the days 
of her military renown hada colonial system, 
strictly so called, and like that of England 
in our time, it was chiefly for commer- 
cial ends. This was at a time when 
Egypt was the great power of the world ; 
the civilizer and the conqueror of East 
and West. There is reason to believe 
that with the early Pharaos the military 
colonial was a part of the general system 
of State policy. Before the building of 
Tyre and Sidon, while the Greeks were as 
yet an unknown tribe of Barbariins, be- 
fore the Exodus of the Hebrews, before 
Rome had become even a village; the 
military trading colonies established by a 
series of conquering Pharaos, had planted 
the germs of civilization along all the 
shores of Europe and Asia. By her colo- 
nial system Egypt civilized and subdued 
the world, and made all nations tributary 
to her trading kings, who drew their 
revenues from royal monopolies, from ex- 
port and the produce of land. The lines 
of Egyptian conquest were the lines of 
primeval commercial enterprise, stretching 
out in great radii to the Straits of Calpe, 
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and the Capes of Good Hope and Coro- 
To this first and most gigantic 
of all colonial systems, if we except that 
of England, may be traced the centraliza- 
tion of ancient arts, arms, commerce and 
religion about the shores of the Meditera- 
nean ; giving the early nations that prepar- 
ation which they needed to receive in suc- 
ceeding centuries the higher and more 
positive and ameliorating influences of 
Pheenician, Grecian, Roman, Saracenic, 
Gallic and English conquest. 

We find at the foundation of the political 
system, of the Egyptians, the principle of 
caste, by which the people were divi- 
ded into many orders, the three prin- 
cipal orders being the Priesthood, the 
Military, and the Industrial classes. The 
military orders and the Priesthood de- 
pended for their subsistence upon the 
labors of the inferior castes: their 
colonies, like the nation itself, were com- 
posed invariably of the three orders: the 
military order subdued and intimidated, 
while the priests converted and instructed, 
and the merchants traded with the people 
whom they subdued. We may suppose 
the Pharaos to have been impelled by 
a three fold motive in extending their con- 
quests and detaching their colonies ; first, 
to increase their revenues and to enlarge 
the commerce of their merchants, by which 
they themselves also thrived; second, to 
reap for themselves military renown, and 
third and lastly to make the worship of 
Egypt the common worship of all nations. 
Our limits forbid us here from entering 
far enough into the subject to show that 
commercial intercourse was the leading 
and most powerful motive with these 
primeval conquerors, and those who in af- 
ter ages followed their example. 

That the colonial system of Egypt was 
not the best nor the most efficient, par- 
taking in every particular of the weakness 
and corruption of their home economy and 
general policy, is evident from the ra- 
pidity and ease with which they were sup- 
planted by the powers who succeeded them, 
and who brought other and more liberal 
systems of colonization, with happier and 
more enduring institutions. 

Next in order, and superior in efficacy, 
follows the colonial system of the Pheeni- 
cians, whose lines of commercial enterprise 
were marked at intervals by the founding 
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of powerful cities, but who also failed to 
perpetuate themselves, because of the in- 
curable ferocity and selfishness of their in- 
stitutions. 

Following fast upon the colonies of 
Pheenecia, came those of Hellenic ori- 
gin ; the overflow of the cities of the Gre- 
cian Archipelago. These were of a peo- 
ple essentially clannish and narrow, incap- 
able of extending their patriotism beyond 
the liberty and glory ofa state sovereignty. 

When the population of a little Grecian 
state became excessive, a portion moved 
off, taking with them all that was necessary 
for the formation of a colony. It was their 
custom to seize upon such a portion of the 
earth’s surface as seemed convenient for 
themselves, expelling the original posses- 
sors by force and fraud. The shores of 
the Mediterranean were dotted with Gre- 
cian colonies; which, soon after their 
planting, through the superior genius and 
martial prowess of their founders, were 
able to subjugate a portion of the territory 
which surrounded them, enough and no 
more than might serve them for agricultu- 
ral purposes. They carried with them 
their domestic servants, freedmen and 
slaves, who were denied the use of arms. 
The aggregate population of the Grecian 
cities must have been many millions at the 
time of the commencement of the Roman 
conquests ; but from the clannish and dem- 
ocratic character of their policy, they 
were never united in an Empire, even 
when their territories were contiguous. 
Grecian statesmanship extended only to the 
preservation, and if that could be added, 
to the domination of a little state or ter- 
ritory. Such was the colonial system of 
the Hellenic tribes, powerful to extend it- 
self, not only from the superior character of 
tue Greeks themselves, as a people, but 
from the naturalness and the unforced 
freedom of their system; their motive 
being the enjoyment only of their own 
lives and institutions, and not the exten- 
sion of an Empire for the increase of royal 
revenues or of mercantile wealth. Not- 
withstanding the want of an organizing, or 
if we may so call it, a nationalizing element 
in the Greek character, the power of their 
civilization, and superior liberality and in- 
telligence, made them effectually the mas- 
ters and instructors of the world They 
accomplished nothing by any grand system 





of conquests. The empire of Alexander 
was an empire existing only during the life 
of its founder, and rested on the terror of 
his name. But this empire, to which so 
much more than its real glory and import- 
ance has been given by historians, was not 
strictly Grecian, and originated in a genius 
of which Alexander and his father, Philip, 
are the sole exemplars. The political 
genius of the Greeks developed and ex- 
pended itself wherever it appeared in a 
conflict between two parties ; the philo- 
sophical or aristocratic, which represented 
the oriental element in the Greek charac- 
ter, and the popular or democratic, which 
as truly, represented the occidental or Eu- 
ropean. 

In the order of providence, we find the 
political energies of the Hellenic people 
concentrated and exhausted in the conflict 
between these two parties into which every 
Grecian city was divided. Out of these 
contests arises the political history and 
literature of later Greece. The sovereign- 
ties differed from each other only by the 
greater or less appearance of the aristo- 
cratic or democratic parties. If demo- 
eracy triumphed, the aristocrat was con- 
verted into a demagogue, and demagogy 
changed swiftly into tyranny ; and this is 
the summary of Grecian political history. 

The colonies sympathized, and some- 
times formed alliances with each other; 
there was a sympathy of Greek with Greek ; 
there was an alliance offensive and defen- 
sive among the older cities ; ‘there was even 
a confederacy, with a council of States, 
the shadow of a nation, but no union ; there 
was never at any time, a Grecian Empire 
with a law recognized as Grecian. 

Rome follows next, and surpasses all her 
predecessors ; she, first and alone, of an- 
cient nations, began to form an Empire by 
the extension of a law that should be com- 
mon to its members. Little as we know 
of the early history of Rome, we are yet 
well assured that it began with the union 
of many tribes in one city. Nations differ- 
ing in language, in customs, and in _politi- 
cal institutions, but not so far differing as 
to be incapable of assimilation, were blended 
together, by the superior moral power of 
some few among them, in a common state 
or sovereignty. Thus, at its very birth, 
we find the germs of those principles which 
afterward made that Power co-extensive 
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almost with the human family. There 
were no obstructions of caste; there was 
no exclusion through difference of religious 
sentiment. Foreigners were not reckoned 
impure, contemptible, or odious, because 
they were foreigners. A neighboring tribe, 
inferior in foree, and intelligence, could be 
taken into the city, and allowed to share 
the priveleges and responsibilities of the 
common sovereignty. ‘There was an aris- 
tocracy, but there was not, at the first, 
domestic slavery : Aristocracy was sustained 
by merit ; Democracy was protected and en- 
couraged by the laws; there was a conflict 
between the orders, but it was, comparati- 
vely, a humane conflict. Instead of mas- 
sacres, there were concessions ; there was a 
common law for patrician and plebeian. In 
these traits of policy we perceive the uni- 
versality of Roman genius, and the ground 
of its capacity for empire. To govern all 
men, it is necessary first to recognize all as 
men. 

The colonial system of the Romans was 
originally forced upon them by the neces- 
sities of their position. Their colonics were 
in every instance established for the pro- 
tection of a military frontier. A genius 
such as theirs, claiming, and justly too, to 
have no superior, but to be, by virtue of 
its higher principles, the governing power 
of the world, extending itself also by com- 
merce, and rendering tributary the indus- 
try of surrounding nations, while itself main- 
tained an armed and neutral attitude, must 
either overcome or be overcome: it could 
haveno fixed boundary, but always a move- 
able, inclusive, and enlarging limit. About 
the military colonies, asabout cities of refuge, 
gathered all those who fled from the inequali- 
ty and oppression of their own laws. Roman 
justice and authority carried with it an at- 
tractive power; its genius, though dis- 
ciplinary, was, at the same time, equal- 
izing and tolerant. Thus, by her colonial 
system, and net by occasionally travers- 
ing and desolating vast regions, Rome 
founded an enduring and ever extending 
empire: she colonized all Europe and a 
part of Asia, and, colonizing, eonquered 
it; and conquering, governed and amelio- 
rated the condition of those she conquered. 
if « portion of the earth had become Gre- 
cian, almost the whole became Roman. 
Britain, Gallia, Spain, Greece, the shores 
of the Black Sea, the eastern shores of 





the Mediterranean, the northern coun- 
tries of Africa, Asia Minor, and even the 
shores of the Caspian were rather goy- 
erned than subjugated by the wisdom and 
the valor of the universal people ; a people 
of all nations, but who, from their very 
origin, had the art to draw to themselves 
and employ in their magnificent political 
system, -the genius, and the talent, and the 
valor of almost the entire world ; extending 
over the nations the privileges and the im- 


! *,* 
‘munities, the laws, customs, manners, lan- 


guage and domestic civilization of the 
central state, and receiving, in turn, with 
equal liberality, all that might flow into 
them from other races and intelligences, 
and forms of civilization, to blend with 
and refine their own. Rome became the 
centre of the world: such was the libe- 
rality of her genius. The sceptre of her 
emperors passed to her Bishops; and, as 
before with laws, so now with religions, 
she fused together the human family by the 
universality and grandeur of her Christian 
doctrine. And now, instead of military 
colonies, she began to send out missiona- 
ries, colonies of faith ; and thus she made a 
second conquest, more enduring than the 
first. The sceptre has again passed from 
her hands, but the lesson remains with us: 
we of the new empire of freedom have all 
her universality, and her liberality, and her 
justice ; and we have more than that,— 
much more, and, doubtless, a career before 
us, more glorious and memorable. 

Among the nations of modern Europe 
who have adopted and carried out a system 
of colonization, the most important are 
Spain and England ; but in a general view 
it will be necessary to include the Nether- 
lands, Russia, Portugal, and several of the 
States of Germany. 

The remote and almost desert regions 
of Siberia have been colonized by the 
removal of state prisoners eastward; we 
find the city of Tobolsk in Siberia com- 
posed almost entirely of persons exiled for 
political offences: in addition to these 
Russia has established by the attractive 
power, or the direct influence of her 
policy, military colonies upon the Black 
Sea, which have become seats of com- 
merce. The despotism of Russia, how- 
ever, has not the universality necessary to 
the extension and formation of a solid em- 
pire; she is able to subjugate, but not to 
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govern and civilize in her own manner the 
surrounding nations upon whom she ag- 
gresses: her empire is an aggregate, bound 
about and held together by the iron tire 
of despotism, which poe itself during 
the heat of conquest, and contracts firmly 
upon the included masses in times of 
peace: she has government, but not or- 
ganization ; she increases in size, but, ex- 
cepting at the centre, and with her proper 
people, neither in authority nor in respect- 
ability. The barbarians tributary to her, 
have been always tributary to some one of 
the great Eastern powers. It is a law of 
barbarian existence, in Asia and in Eastern 
Europe, that a tribe shall be the tributary 
of an empire, and always to that which is 
the nearest and most civilized ; and by this 
necessity, and not by any inherent or ac- 
quired superiority of policy or government, 
the broken masses which compose the Rus- 
sian Empire, cohere at the edges, and float 
together. 

The Dutch people of the low countries, 
might be expected, from their occupation 
and their derivation, to discover a genius 
for colonization. By their mercantile en- 
terprises they have extended the lines of 
their trade slenderly around the surface of 
the globe, and we find them through a period 
of three centuries, founding merchant colo- 
nies in remote seas ; but in no part of the 
world have this people increased and oceu- 
pied the territory which they seized upon, 
with an energy or rapidity sufficient to 
form a new nation. Estimating their 
genius for colonization we find them in the 
third rank, inferior to Spain or England ; 
inferior even to the Phoenicians, and much 
more to the Greeks: If they can be com- 
pared with any nation of antiquity in this 
respect, it is to the Phoenicians; not only 
in the buccaneer character of their enter- 
prises, but the hardness and isolation, 
and the deficiency of protecting and gov- 
erning power, through which they have 
failed to control effectually, or to assimi- 
late with, the nations among whom they 
have alighted. 

In the second order, as to success in 
colonial enterprises, we have to place 
the people of Spain and Portugal, whose 
jer ge combined the spirit of a cru- 
sade, or of a Saracenic invasion with that 
of a merchant enterprise; witness the 
conquests and settlements of the Por- 





tuguese—on both the shores of the new 
continents, where, first among modern 
European nations, they succeeded in 
planting colonies, which should grow af- 
terwards into States, if not equalling, yet 
approaching the mother country in num- 
bers and in civilization. The crusade is an 
enterprise of conquest sanctified by pre- 
texts of religion ; it breaks the courage and 
destroys the nationality of the people, whom 
it subdues. The triumph of a colonial sys- 
tem, on the contrary, is to preserve that 
which the crusade destroys ; to convert and 
ameliorate, but not by violence ; and thus 
to raise and organise those whom it subju- 
gates, leaving them free in their opinion 
and religion, until such time as interest and 
reason may prepare them for conversion ; 
and the triumph of a true conquest, after 
the Roman and English model, is, to 
confer upon the conquered people the 
freedom and the benefits of the empire. 
In both these respects the Spaniards and 
the Portuguese have signally failed: their 
colonies, established in the two Americas, 
have been marked, from their origin to the 
present time, with every species and grade 
of oppression and extortion, exercised not 
only upon the aborigines, whom they en- 
slaved and exterminated, but each colony 
upon the other, and among themselves. 
Their history, and their ill suceess, their 
ferocity at first, and their weakness and ef- 
feminacy now, are among the most familiar 
traits of history. South America and 
Mexico remain, as at first, after three cen- 
turies of occupation by Europeans, with 
their natural resources undeveloped, and 
their populations weak, ill governed and 
two thirds uncivilized. 

More fortunate in their methods, or ra- 
ther in their spontaneity of colonization, 
have been the industrious, though narrow- 
minded Chinese, whose populous empire is 
pouring annually its hundreds of thousands 
over all the shores and islands of the Asiatic 
seas. In them we discover no organization 
or clinging together of separate colonies : 
Impelled by the simple instinct of self-pres- 
ervation, they move off like emigrating rats 
or lemurs, floating from point to point, and 
from’ island to island, and every where 
clinging to the land. They earry neither 
government nor arms, but only industry, 
and the simplest arts of peace. It is sup- 
posed that they will eventually form the 
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dike population of the Southern Asiatic 
shores and Islands. 

Passing by as of less importance the 
colonization of the Germans, Danes and 
Swedes, that of Germany alone, among 
these, in the shape of emigration, havi ing be- 
come of late a feature in history, we 
come to that of France, which seemed to 
have owed its existence more to her ambi- 
tion and her jealousy of Spain and Eng- 
land, than to any other cause. If England 
did any thing, France would be doing the 
same ; and, therefore, France has her co- 
lonial history ; but it searcely deserves 
a record, having been, so far, wholly 
unsuccessful ; at certain times it has be- 
come, or has seemed to become, neces- 
sary for the government of France to oc- 
cupy the attention of her restless and am- 
bitious people with planting colonies: 
She will send on a sudden, and seize upon 
some remote island, or territory, usu- 
ally with a view to incommode or intimi- 
date her great rival, England. But these 
enterprises of hers, begun in impolicy, and 
for sinister ends, have terminated with lit- 
tle credit to herself; and it was only in 


Canada and the West Indies that her peo- 
ple ever succeeded in establishing them- 
selves in a condition approaching indepen- 


dence of the mother country. A more 
wasteful and aimless colonization than the 
modern French occupation of Algiers, where, 
as in some vast Syrtis, “ a-mies whole have 
sunk’? with small results, has not its record 
in history. France indeed cannot be said 
to have a colonial system: as we have al- 
ready hinted, it seems necessary that 
France should imitate England in coloni- 
zing; but she has not steadiness of hand to 
wield a policy so delicate and difficult, and 
like the imitator in the fable, wounds her- 
self in the attempt. 

Last in order, but first in rank, and com- 
parable only with that of Rome, follows co- 
lonization by the English, a people who con- 
trol an empire of which the weightier half 
hangs beneath them at the antipodes. The 
English minister at the Court of St. James, 
with his working parliamentary majority, 
wields the destiny of the most civilized people 
of Asia, the Hindoos ; while at the same time 
he regulates the affairs of the northern third 
of North America, and of the wealthiest 
islands of the West Indies; commands in- 
gress and egress to the Mediterranean, 
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threatens all the shores of Africa and South 
America, opens by force the ports of China, 
manages the trade of the Red Seaand Meso- 
potamia, dispatches simultaneously north- 
ern and southern polar expeditions, carries 
on armed negotiations with the Arabs of the 
Persian Gulf, advances the civilization of 
Egypt, protects the Islands of the South 
Seas and the fisheries of Nootka Sound, 

plants colonies in New Zealand, and in 
the new continent of Australia ; where even 
now there is growing up a new nation of 
Anglo-Saxon origin and opinion, and speak- 
ing the language of England ; and more 
than this, the English Minister, who con- 
centrates in his little person, or who should 
concentrate in it, the wisdom of all govern- 
ments and of all exigencies, controls the 
opinion, and through that the commercial 
policy of the free empire of America ; 
which he wields to his purposes, the pur- 
poses of his commerce, his free trade poli- 
ey, by which England thinks to make her- 
self the dispenser of all benefits, and the 
arbiter of all fates. Let us, if possible, by 
fixing our eye steadily upon the general 
fact, and forgetting, for the time, as of 
necessity we must, the immensity of its de- 
tails, detect the secret of such wonderful 
successes. 

The colonial policy of England emanates 
from her domestic system; her domestic 
system represents the character of her peo- 
ple ; or, rather, of the governing classes of 
her people ; of the Norman conquerors of 
England, whom we are able to compare 
only with the Patricians of Rome to obtain 
a right idea of the power that lies in them, 
and the erectness and supremacy with 
which they were endowed by the Creator. 
The Englishman proper, since the days of 
William the Conqueror, is the master of 
polity ; he is a conqueror, like the Roman ; 
he overcomes every thing that is opposed 
to him, excepting his younger brother. 

Like the Roman, he is a conqueror, but 
not a devastator ; a Hastings, not an At- 
tilla. He does not wish to be the scourge 
but the servant, of God; there is nothing 
in him barbarous or eruel; he delights in 
conferring benefits ; he prunes and subdues, 
but he does not destroy ; ; he governs benign- 
ly though, most part, severely and heavily ; 
the nations are his gardens which he culti- 
vates; he enjoys his control, as much as 
he does his profits; he takes a pride in his 
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empire, and wastes his revenue upon 
it, as he does upon his park and his stud 
of hunters; Asia is his conservatory, 
which he protects, not only for the 
tropie elegancies which she yields him, 
but for the beauty of her submission. 
Such a conqueror is the Englishman, and 
such before him, though inferior, was the 
Roman. 

When we add to this peculiar genius for 
government which marks the English, as it 
did the Roman conqueror, that singular 
liberality of sentiment which accords to all 
freedom of opinion, which sedulously re- 
frains from forcing the conscience or con- 
trolling the belief by any but the most 
natural and legitimate methods; and to 
this, urbanity in negotiation, a skill in 
touching the generosity and moving the 
affection of inferiors, we have, in great 
part, the secret of the superior success of 
England in extending and confirming her 
empire; in rooting her colonies in the soil 
of foreign countries, and creating between 
the aborigines and their new masters satis- 
factory ties of dependence and amity. 


Here, doubtless, is at least the moral | 
secret of her success, and it belongs to the | 
character of the Englishman, as it does | 


with equal or even greater force to his 


brother, the American. Thus these two | 


have been the most successful colonizers 
and founders of states. 

Other advantages, however, it is neces- 
sary to take into consideration,—the me- 
chanical ingenuity and warlike skill of the 
Anglo-Norman, and the courage and in- 
domitable firmness of purpose,—the single, 
far-sighted, adventurous will,—the placidi- 
ty of temper and constitution, adapting it- 
self readily to all climates and circum- 
stances,—the love of toil for the glory of 
overcoming, as well as for the physical 
fruits of toil,—e certain reliance on good 
fortune, or rather upon Providence, and a 
conviction of being always on the side pro- 
tected and favored by the Dispenser of all 
good.—To sum all up, we trace the suc- 
cesses of English and American coloniza- 
tion to those leading moral traits, generosi- 
ty, statesman-like prudence, and veneration 
for rights and laws, which characterize 
the race. In all of these, too, the Roman 
though much inferior, may be compared 
with his modern representative ; for Rome 
was especially the originator of those na- 








tional codes by which the civilized world is 
governed in modern times. 

Under the colonial system of England are 
embraced a great variety of policies: there 
is, for example, first, the treatment of her 
immediate dependencies. Ireland was origi- 
nally colonized, and continues from time to 
time to be colonized directly from Eng- 
land; and the government of that depen- 
weary has the faults and the imperfections 
which attend the entire system of English 
colonial government ; for while we claim 
for England the merit of the most success- 
ful colonization the world has ever known, 
excepting our own, it is necessary also to 
admit that through a natural obstinacy or 
short-sightedness, she adheres too pertina- 
ciously to that system of measures which 
were unquestionably necessary and salutary 
in their operation during the times immedi- 
ately following a conquest. When her colo- 
nies have grown to the full stature and abili- 
ty of a nation, Exgland refuses to accord 
them their necess:.ry liberties and interests ; 
and there ensues, between the dependency 
and the mother country, a series of revolu- 
tionary struggles. The English statesman 
insists that a colonist shall be always a colo- 
nist : and, in this respect, the governing 
classes of England compare disadvantage- 
ously with those of Rome in her best 
days. There is a systematic rigidity, a 
pertinacious adherence to the old system, 
a resolution not to admit the younger broth- 
er to the rights and honors of the elder. 
Rome, under her wisest Emperors, incor- 


porated her provinces with the Empire,. 


with such distinctions only, and prece- 
dences as the nature of the people them- 
selves might render expedient ; and here 
the universality of the Roman genius made 
itself conspicuous. England, on the con- 
trary, carries her aristocratic distinctions 
into the general system of the imperial go- 
vernment. It may be, nay, it certainly is 
a necessity arising out of the form of her 
government, which is representative, that 
she should do so ; for if one of her colonies 
reaches the dignity of an independent state 
by growth in numbers, wealth and civiliza- 
tion, there is no longer any reason why it 
should remain dependant. Discontents 
and rebellions follow, seemingly of course, 
and the result may be almost with certainty 
predicted. This result, however, is predic- 
table only when the new state is composed 
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in great part of colonists from the mother 
country, who carry with them the repre- 
sentative principle, with ideas of popular 
liberty. 

It is necessary to make due allowance 
for this peculiarity, in judging of the 
colonial system of England ; the spirit 
of defection goes out with the colonist, 
and when he finds himself strong enough, 
he begins to claim the prescriptive right of 
representation and self-government which 
belonged to his ancestors. The English 
colonies of the West Indies, by the pecu- 
liarity of their situation, and the sparseness 
of their white population, governing inferior 
masses of enslaved barbarians, offer a se- 
cond, and wholly different, instance ; they, 
of necessity, lean upon the mother country, 
because of their internal weakness. 

Wholly different from the preceding were 
the mercantile colonies of eastern Asia.— 
Conquests, in the strictest sense of the 
term, over a people accustomed to be con- 
quered and governed, time out of mind, by 
invaders superior to themselves in military 
prowess and civil wisdom. The conquests 
in India, by the English, were not properly 
conquests over the Hindoos themselves, but 
over their Mahomedan masters, whose ex- 
pulsion left India devoid of government. 
The English merchants and soldiers came 
naturally and properly in the place of those 
whom they expelled, and were immedi- 
ately, and even cheerfully, recognised by 
the inhabitants as masters more humane, 
and governors more just and efficient than 
those who preceded them. Thus the col- 
onization of England presents at least three 
distinct polices, or forms, of exercising do- 
mination. The first of these forms being 
that which she has always found most diffi- 
cult to exercise, namely, over a colonization 
exclusively by her own people, as in Ireland 
and North America ; second, over one like 
that of the West Indies, where a sparse po- 
pulation of her citizens required the constant 
protection and support of the mother coun- 
try,—and with these she has been more 
successful; and, lastly, over a conquest, 
more suitable to the Anglo-Norman 
genius, when coming as an invader, she 
ejects other invaders, and governs a civi- 
lized people expecting and wishing to be 
governed by a race superior to themselves. 
These are the large and simple phases of 
English colonial domination: other forms, 





intermediate to these, of a mixed character, 
partake, more or less, of the nature of 
their types. 

Running through‘all these lines of policy, 
and characterizing, almost without excep- 
tion, every act of colonial legislation, we 
discover the motive of the home interest ; 
the motive which actuates the mercantile 
land-holding, and manufacturing, legislator, 
who looks upon a colony only as a market 
or a factory, whence he may receive produce, 
and where he may sell, for his own profit, 
the products of English industry. To 
the eye of the merchant legislator a colony 
is a mine of wealth for the home interest, 
and must be governed for the advan- 
tage of that interest. The colonial mi- 
nistry calculate exchanges; they adjust 
tariffs, and pass acts for the regulation of 
colonial commerce, conducive only to the 
wealth of England. The offices of the co- 
lonies must be filled by younger sons, pen- 
nyless nephews, and promising proteges, 
who are there to reap wealth and honors, 
to make them worthy co-mates of their 
more fortunate brothers and cousins at 
home. The army is established for the 
defence of the colony, and the colony is 
governed for the honor and the benefit of 
the army: England is everywhere: all 
things must flow back to England; she 
governs like a lord; she legislates like a 
merchant ; and it happens from this cause 
as much as from the nature of the represen- 
tative system, that no sooner is a colony of 
Englishmen strong enough to protect its own 
interests, it wishes to shake off dependence 
upon its employer and merchant-master at 
home. It wishes to labor and to trade on 
its own account. It will not be taxed, nor 
have its commerce and manufactures sup- 
pressed for the benefit of an English Pluto- 
cracy. 

Whenever the condition of her conquer- 
ed subjects, and the colonists mingled with 
them, has been such as to create a full de- 
pendence upon the mother country, the 
colonial system of England has worked 
better than any hitherto adopted, even by 
the wisest nations of antiquity ; not so much 
because of the superiority of the motive, 
(which, we conceive, has been always, pri- 
marily, the maintenance of the home inte- 
rest,) as because of the superior liberality of 
the Anglo Saxons and the Anglo Normans 
themselves ;—of their superior liberality and 
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magnanimity, which tempers a legislation 
founded upon trade, with principles and mo- 


tives superior to the mere calculations of 


in, 

- From such considerations the transition 
is easy to the American, or free system, 
which combines the three principles of 
Greek, Roman, and English colonization 
and territorial extension; for, first, the 
American colonist, wherever he goes, has 
extended over him the protection of the 
mother country,—of the imperial free 
government of the Union ; and, so far, our 
system assimilates to that of Rome under 
her mildest Emperors. 

And, secondly, our system resembles 
that of the more cultivated Greeks, in the 
immediate recognition of new colonies as 
independent states, —democratic sovereign- 
ties ; and, lastly, it combines alsothe system 
of England in its first motive,which is eco- 
nomy and the increase of wealth. The 
wealth of the nation as a whole, actu- 
ates the colonial legislation of America. 
But this motive is regulated and kept in 
check, and guided in its action, by the irre- 
sistible principles of the centre ; namely, the 
three Inviolabilities, of individual liberty, 
of state sovereignty, and the supreme regu- 
lative power of the Nation, or Union. Thus 
we discover that the colonization of a free 
people is a free colonization; and that a 
colonial policy bears every feature of the 
system of government from which it ema- 
nates. In the features of the child we re- 
cognize, in their purity and simplicity, those 
of the parent. 

Casting an eye then backward over the 
history of our nation to its origin, we 
find the first colonies planted upon our 
shores by an unusual and eccentric move- 
ment in the mother country. It had never 
been the custom of England to drive away 
her citizens for opinion’s sake, until the 
times of the persecutions, during which 
a portion of her inhabitants were driven 
from their homes and fire-sides to find 
freedom in the wilderness. These colonists 
were exiled by a three-fold persecution, 
social, religious and political ; they were 
oppressed first by an hierarehy, and they 
earried with them, in consequence, the 
germs of religious freedom : they were con- 
temned and ousted from places of social 
honor by a haughty aristocracy, and they 
took with them, in consequence, an hatred 





of hereditary privilege. They were denied 
the rights of free government, which they 
derived, or affected to derive, from their 
ancient constitutions ; and they bore, in 
consequence, to their new homes the seeds 
of civil and political liberty. 

Such, at least, were the ideas of the 
major part of those early colonists, who 
stamped its present character upon the 
American government. 

But this was not all; they took with 
them what every Saxon, ef every An- 
glo-Norman inherits, a feeling of na- 
tionality, an idea of empire, and of the 
union and oneness of many states, the 
highest form of political organization. 
Hence the pertinacity with which they 
clung to the mother country ; hence their 
veneration for the crown, as a perpe- 
tual witness and evidence of the union 
and oneness of the empire. So powerfully 
however, did the old leaven of selfishness, 
conjoined with the passion of conquest and 
subjugation, work in the minds of the go- 
verning classes in England, so blindly and 
pertinaciously did they continue their de- 
nial of rights to the colonists,—the mer- 
eantile spirit looking askance and cove- 
tously upon the colonies, as mines of 
wealth, created for the benefit of the home 
interest,—notwithstanding the strong at- 
tachment, notwithstanding intimate rela- 
tionship and mutual dependence, separa- 
tion became inevitable. 

Thus was added, by the experience of 
suffering under the oppressions of the home- 
government, a new principle to guide the na- 
tion in the extension of its empire ; and this 
was the principle of the State Sovereignty, 
remoteness from the centre detracting no- 
thing from the rights of the citizen as the 
member of a representative State. Ina 
word, the platform upon which they stood 
while contending for their liberties with the 
mother country, became as it naturally 
should, the platform of their separate em- 
pire. 

While this original platform is adhered 
to in the extension, as well as the consoli- 
dation of the nation, we need entertain no 
anxiety for the future. The first provision 
in our system, is that the citizen shall not 
be deprived of his rights as an elector. 
It follows that, if cireumstances like those 
of a remote colony, have deprived him, for 
a time, of the benefits of citizen-ship, and 
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of representative government, in his State 
and in the Union, he ought, with the great- 
est possible expedition, to be re-incorporated 
with the people, of whom he is a member, 
and reinstated in those privileges of which 
he has been temporarily deprived. We will 
not say, in this connection, that the hin- 
drances which have been thrown down before 
thenew State of California, and have threa- 
tened toexelude her from the Union, are un- 
constitutional hindrances ; we are not strict 
constructionists, in that sense, to believe that 
every thing wrong, or impolitic, or injurious, 
is therefore unconstitutional ; the constitu- 
tion covers only half the ground of national 
policy; it says nothing of colonies; it 
meets no exigencies arising upon the ex- 
tension of the empire ; it lays down no code 
for the government of territories or colo- 
nies. The founders of this government 
were not prophets in that sense, that they 
could legislate without a knowledge of the 
circumstances to which their laws should be 
applied ; they could give us only rules and 
principles. The territory of Louisiana was 
not constitutionally annexed, nor was that 
of Florida ; neither were Missouri or Mich- 
iyan constitutionally annexed. Nay, was not 
the Constitution itself a measure for which 
no constitution had made provision ? Was 
there any provision in the law of the thir- 
teen old colonies which permitted them to 
cede their nationality to the Union ? 

The aim of our colonial policy, if we 
have any, is, that the general structure of 
the government, or rather that the unity 
and solidity of our free empire shall not be 
impaired by the rapidity of its growth; that 
an equal vitality and intensity of organiza- 
tion shall pervade every part of it, even to 
remote extremities. Such is the aim, 
and for its accomplishment what are the 
means ? 

First, that the native born, or the adopt- 
ed citizen shall carry out with him, as an 
emigrant and a colonist, a feeling that his 
government goes with him ;—a feeling of 
security as a subject, and of pride and con- 
fidence as a citizen. 

Second, that he go, not with the feeling 
of a buccaneer, backed and supported by an 
ambitious and usurping government, com- 
ing at his rear to abet invasion, but with a 
confidence that when the time is ripe, and 
he and his fellows have occupied the land, 
and have made themselves a State, they 





may enter again into their nationalities, and 
recover their citizenship. 

A colony, not many years ago, plant- 
ed itself upon the territory of the Mex- 
ican Republic; and there, under the 
protection of that Republic, acquired the 
strength and properties of an indepen- 
dent State. It had become desirable 
in the’ natural order of events, that 
they should enter again into the body of 
the nation from which they were detached. 
The process of their annexation was an 
easy and an obvious one. Had there been 
a colonial system, recognized as a part of 
the general policy of our government, the 
colony of Texas might have re-entered into 
the Union without a war, and perhaps asa 
free, and not a slave State ; but, instead of 
a colonial system, what had we? On 
the one side those who felt distinctly 
enough the general movement and tenden- 
ey of affairs—who perceived the necessity 
and certainty that new territories should 
be added, and the empire extended, if it 
were only by the natural growth of po- 
pulation, and who yet proposed to vote 
down the order of events, and who, rather 
than suffer the addition of a new State, on 
the wrong side of their balance, would 
have permitted a division of the continent, 
and the establishment of independent and 
rival republics of the same blood and lan- 
guage. They, indeed, did not want more 
territory,—they had no occasion for new 
States ; but the moving masses of the peo- 
pie had occasion, and did want more terri- 
tory and more States, and it was an use- 
less endeavor to attempt to vote down their 
desires or to make their enterprize and ad- 
venturous courage a reason for their exile 
and expatriation. There was an injus- 
tice in the opposition against which the po- 
pular instinct rebelled, and, naturally, it 
overleaped the limits of law and reason, 
and, in a violent reaction, there arose a 
spirit of conquest, a counter-spirit of ag- 
gression against this timid and inefficient 
policy. 

On the other side, therefore, there arose 
a party of annexationists—a war party, 
who saw well enough the necessary course 
and order of events before them ; who felt 
the expansive movement, but who, desert- 
ed by the light of reason, and leaving be- 
hind them the wise example of our fore- 
fathers,—the purchasers and negotiators,— 
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this faction of no principle proclaimed 
their purpose to be the conquest and absorp- 
tion, of the entire continent. There 
were colonies of armed settlers on the 
Northern frontier who were to begin 
a war with England for the acquisition of 
Canada. By the exercise of a wisdom, 
which, embodied in one man, represents 
the prudence of the American people, that 
danger was averted. A second effort saved 
us a second time—during the boundary 
altercation with England about the North- 
ern territories on the Pacifi¢ side of the Con- 
tinent. In their third attempt, the insti- 
gators of war were more successful :— 
instead of purchasing from Mexico what 
she would freely have sold to us had we 
approached her in a spirit of peace and 
conciliation, we trod rudely upon her 
frontiers, and roused her to a spirit irre- 
concilably hostile, and that refused nego- 
tiation. Late in the day, after a prodigi- 
ous expenditure of blood and treasure, we re- 
covered ourselves, and began to see reason 
and right again, as before ; and we pur- 
chased the territory which our war faction 
would have had us seize for a conquest. 
And now the same faction are beginning 
again, a fourth time, or, rather, a fifth, 
—for we recognize them first at the time 
of the annexation of Louisiana,—and they 
are preparing for us a series of alarming 
difficulties ; their aim is universal empire, 
by conquest, on the new continent. They 
know the movements and desires of the 
more restless portion of the people, and 
with the bayonet they point the way. 
Their designs look not far into the future,— 
not keyond anage. They have it in their 

wer to create causes of war that shall 

e inevitable; and they know that, as a 
nation, we recognise no settled colonial 
system. 

Since the adoption of the Constitution 
new territories have been at intervals 
added to the Union, until the middle third 
of the continent has come under the Go- 
vernment of the United States. Im- 
mense portions of territory, sufficient 
to sustain many millions of population, 
are added by each distinct effort, and, 
in comparatively short spaces of time are 
divided into States, so that, in rather more 
than half a century, the extent of inhabi- 
table and cultivatable territory has been in- 
creased three fold, and the number of 








separate sovereignties risen from thirteen 
to thirty. Seventeen new sovereignties 
have been added to the Union, each 
one able and efficient to represent and 
defend itself. But with the increase 
is augmented also the power of increase, 
The addition of every new state height- 
ens the probability of the addition of 
others. Every new State, formed upon a 
new territory, acts upon the territory be- 
yond it, and colonizes another state. The 
addition of Texas prepares the way for 
the addition of three others, to be formed out 
of the territory of Texas. The establish- 
ment of a new state on the Pacific, accele- 
rates the formation of four more, two in the 
Northern, and two in the Southern and 
middle parts of the continent. The over- 
flow of population from New Mexico, Ca- 
lifornia, and the territories of Texas, ra- 
pidly Americanizes the Northern sections 
of the Mexican Republic. The absorbing 
and attractive power of our institutions, 
the same power which draws an annual 
emigration of half a million from Europe, 
which empties entire European villages of 
their inhabitants, acts with an effect: stil! 
more intense upon the nations that sur- 
round us. By this attractive influence, 
powerful revolutionary parties are genera- 
ted in every nation, sufficiently civilized 
and contiguous, to teel directly the infiu- 
ence of our institutions. These revolution- 
ary parties desire to have their governments 
incorporated with, and under the protection 
of the Union. It is idle to protest against 
these effects; the causes are too credita- 
ble to ourselves that we should make the 
effects a subject of lamentation. 

And yet we have no policy of coloniza- 
tion, of a just, and peaceful, and benefi- 
cial colonization. We refuse to look at 
facts. We deny ourselves the benefits of 
the future ; or, rushing into the other ex- 
treme, we grasp madly at consequences, 
and, by unjust means, accelerate the move- 
ment of events. 

It is reported that an armed expedition, 
organized by private adventurers, in league 
with a revolutionary portion in the Spanish 
Island of Cuba, is, at this moment, land- 
ing upon the shores of that island, with a 
view to assist in displacing the Cuban 
Despetism. The Government of the 
United States, it is said, in conformity 
with those laws, and with those treaties 


— 
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with foreign nations, by which a strict neu- | 
trality is made a part of the national sys- 
tem, have ordered a naval armament to 
watch this expedition, and forbid their 
landing. This order of the Executive is 
struck at by certain Democratic Senators, 
and others, as an anti-republican order. 
The Executive, we know, cannot lift a 
finger toward the execution of a law, with- 
out being anti-republican, or, rather, anti- 
Democratic : for, it is the maxim of the 
war-and- -conquest faction, that the best go- 
vernment is that which fails oftenest in 
the execution of the laws: in their view, 
“that is the best government which go- 
verns least :”” which is asif one should say, 
that is the best teacher, who teaches least ; 
that is the best mason, who builds least ; 

or the best clergyman, who preaches least : ‘ 
or the best captain, who commands least 
effectually ; or the 
least to the orders of his employers. By 
this creed, the present Executive is like to 
prove a very defective agent. The law- 











makers, with us, are the people ;—the Ex- | 
ecutive is their agent ;—the less he attends | 


to the commands of those who put him in 
office, the more pleasing will he be to the 
Democratic, or no government, faction. 


such a manner, 


) and the defenders of the Island. Between 
| these new colonists and the revolutionar 

faction there is a strong sympathy : aa, 
after a time, matters come to a crisis; the 
Island makes a sudden effort, and throws 
off her allegiance to Spain. Spain, either 
of her own motion, or aided and instigated 
by England, maintains a furious and de- 
structive war upon the Islanders. Ame- 
rican volunteers pour in to aid their 
countrymen, and share the spoils of vic- 
tory. Reverses follow: Spain is too pow- 
erful for her rebellious subjects. Citizens of 
the United States, taken in arms against the 
Government, are executed without trial, or 
thrown into dungeons. Then begins the 
movementat home. An universal svi pathy 
with these suffering and adventurous eh 

moves the national heart. Hostility to Spain, 


| the oppressor and her allies, becomes a test 
best agent, who attends 


of patriotism. In the tempest of popular 
enthusiasm all parties are carried away. 
Negotiations with Spain are managed in 
under the excitement of 
the time, as rather to hurry on the catas- 
trophy ; and there is danger of a general 


| war. 


This movement of adventurers upon the 


Island of Cuba has thrown out, into strong 


relief, the two colors of the peace and war | 
The party of red, the | 


parties in America. 
aggressive faction, are watching eagerly the 
progress of events in the South. This 
Cuba business is, doubtless, to them, the 
first movement in a line of conquest, by 
which Mexico and the West Indies are to 
be absorbed. 

The chances are greatly in favor of their 
success: they have everything to hope, 
and nothing to lose: they rely upon two 


Such is the first cause, or line of causes, 
upon which the war faction rely for ultimate 
success. Of their particular and perso- 


_ nal object in creating the war, and carrying 


out the system to which it appertains, it is 
unnecessary to speak at present. 

The second train of causes upon which 
they rely is of a more subtle, and much 
less appreciable character. It is a line of 


| support derived from the attitude taken by 


non-extensionist party, and which places 
them, and the entire conservative body of 


| the nation, at the mercy of the war fac- 


| tion. 


causes to promote their final success :— 


Jirst, the onward movement of population, 
aided by that spirit of military adventure, 


people, and which, at certain moments, | 


takes possession of the entire nation. Im- 
agine a series of events like the following: 
The present, or some future expedition 
effects a landing, 
zing a portion of the Island of Cuba. 
enterprise, managed with prudence, and 
well supported at home, could hardly 
fail. Then follows a season of hosti- 
lities, and a truce between the colonists 


_ tive spirit of war has its own way, 


It begins in the fact that the con- 
servative and constitutional peace party 
refuse to adopt a colonial system ; where- 
as they, the war party, have a system, 


/and a very effective one it is, and ap- 
and colonization, which is congenial to our | 


peals, upon occasion, to the passions of 
the people with such force as to overwhelm 
all opposition ; and the unjust and destrue- 
with 


| consequences infinitely to be de plored by 


and sueceeds in coloni- | 


T he i 


| 


the friends of freedom and legitimate pro- 
gress. 

Ab initio, in the very beginning, the 
unconditional opponent of extension begins 
by declaring his want of faith in the Consti- 


tution itself, and predicts the ruin of the 
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nation by its growth. He has no faith 
in the expansive power of a Republic. 
He has faith in a despotic, but none in a 
republican or free expansion. He thinks 
that the best government is the least 
capable of extending its dominion. He 
reverts to the happy thirteen colonies ;— 
forgetful of the fact, that it is found a 
much easier task to nationalize thirty than 
thirteen, sovercigh and independent States. 
Of the thirteen the best that could be made 
was a rotten federation, and then a feeble 
and uncertain Union ; but now, out of the 
thirty, is there one that can erect itself 
against twenty-nine? This error is one 
which a contemplation of the facts ought 
at once to dissipate. Itis the power of the 
separate sovereignties of which conserva- 
tism should be jealous, and over which it 
should exert.a constant care ; it is they that 
are in danger, and not the general system. 

Again; no sooner does it appear that 
the tide of population and enterprize is be- 
ginning to overflow the boundaries of some 
neighbor State, all that we have to offer is 
a cry against the unmanageable growth of 
the empire,—the unwieldly bulk it has at- 
tained, and the formidable dangers that 


must ensue from the increased patronage of 


the Executive. We throw down the reins 
and the steed goes whither he will ; anoth- 
er hand snatches them up, and we are 
plunged into a war. 

Colonization, meanwhile, goes on rapid- 
ly. Bands of armed colonists and depre- 
dators swarm across the frontier, urged and 
encouraged by those who, if they confide but 
little in the constitution, trust implicitly to 
the timely passions of the people. The 
crisis arrives. It becomes necessary to ne- 
gotiate for the protection of our citizens, 
now colonists upon a hostile territory. We 
are at a loss what to do. The people, im- 
patient of our hesitation and delay, ery out 
for violent measures. 





Events move on. The war is begun, 
It becomes necessary to sustain the honor 
of the nation. Millions have to be voted; 
five, ten, fifty, a hundred millions,—army 
after army is sent into the field. The enc- 
my, who might have been made friends and 
allies, with vast loss and great glory are 
subdued. The people grow weary of the 
war, and begin to calculate the cost. The 
war party falls into disrepute, and go out 
of office. Negociations ensue for the pur- 
chase of territories already conquered. {t 
is a point of honor and of honesty to pur- 
chase them. The empire of freedom was 
not founded by robbers, Wov.p tr nor 
HAVE BEEN BETTER TO HAVE PURCHASED 
BEFORE THE WAR? 

Of all the systems of policy that have 
been pursued for national aggrandizcment, 
that of the forcible or fraudulent seizure of 
the territories and property of others, has 
led those who have adopted it the most ra- 
pidly to their own destruction. Public im- 
morality, originating in the vice and ambi- 
tion of a few demagogues, who have the art 
to inspire, in the masses, a spirit of vio- 
lence, reacts unhappily upon the character 
of individuals, leading them to a general 
disregard of social and moral obligations 
As a just war elevates and strengthens— 
an unjust, aggressive war, depresses and 
corrupts, a people. With ourselves, proud 
as we are of our strength, and confiding in 
the ufidoubted superio.ity of our arms, the 
temptations to aggression are extraordinary 
—the ablest statesmanship of the age has 
been exercised in averting the omens of war. 
It is not always in the power of asingle man 
to meet or avert the storm. It is wisdom 
to anticipate the danger and prevent its 
access by measures of progress and of 
conciliation, providing equally for the 
growth, education and unity of our future 
empire. 
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SIR JOHN FRANKLIN AND THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


A pertop in every age of the world has 
been marked for its spirit of adventure ; 


| 


either for the discovery and exploration of | 


unknown countries, or for the colonization 
and settlement of countries previously 
known. Curiosity is, doubtless, the first 
principle which directs human footsteps to 


new lands ; or te explore the depths of the 
African continent, and amid her burning 
sands, and her pestilential climate, to trace 
the sources of her mysterious rivers. 
Again, it leads him into the icy regions of 
the Poles, to search for a north-west pass- 


consists, but every attempt to reach it has 
failed. The broad Pacific, with its innu- 
merable islands, has been the field for 


/mnaritime expeditions for more than two 


| centuries. 


In this, the United States hag 


| entered into competition with other nations, 
| and has contributed her share to the geo- 

enetrate where they had not before trod- | 
a7 to scan the broad ocean in. quest of | 


| 


age across the American continent, or to | 


reach those imaginary points which are the 
centre of the earth’s axis. Without going 
back into the earlier periods of history, 
when the love of adventure was as great 
as in our time, it will suffice to speak of 
it, as it has been exhibited to us. 


graphy, and the natural and physical science 
of this region. In the Antarctic explora- 
tion we have also done our part. Besides 
these several portions of the earth, where 
the love of adventure and the promotion of 
science has led the traveller, there are 
others in Africa, Asia, and America, into 
which he has also found his way, and 
where he has been amply rewarded for his 


| labors. 


During the present century maritime | 


and inland adventure, and discovery, have 
both been prominent. For several years 
the desire was to penetrate into the interior 
of Africa, to discover the source of the 
river Niger. Mungo Park was the first 
adventurer in this field, as well as the first 


expeditions were sent out by the British | science. 


During the present century, in fact since 
the year 1818, the most remarkable zeal 
and interest has been awakened in Eng- 
land for explorations in the Arctic regions 
of America. They originated, first, in a 
desire to solve the problem of the exist- 
ence of a north-west passage, second, to 


reach the North Pole; and, finally, when 
_ neither of these ends could beaccomplished, 
_ itresolved itself simply into a desire to mark 


| 


out the geographical features of these dreary 


| and inaccessible solitudes, and to make cer- 
victim to its deadly climate. Successive | tain observations connected with physical 


The discovery of a north-west 


Government, which only terminated with | passage, it is known, would possess no 
the late attempt to ascend the Niger, with | advantage, in a commercial point of view ; 


steam vessels, from its mouth. 


To dis- | nor would the feat of reaching the axis of 


cover the sources of the Nile has recently | the earth’s rotation, be likely to confer a 


been the object of several expeditions, and 
although traced almost to the centre of 
the continent, its head waters have not 
yet been discovered. A vast region re- 
mains unexplored within this continent, 
and several adventurers are, at the present 
moment, pressing forward to penetrate it. 
In another quarter of the globe there has 
been a great curiosity to know of what the 
centre of the vast island of New Holland 





benefit on mankind; but every lover of 
science, every bold adventurer, in fact, 
every one at all imbued with the rational 
curiosity of knowing the physical condition 
of this inaccessible portion of our globe, 
feels a desire to see these questions solved. 
The world would rejoice if the daring and 
noble Franklin might yet be the means of 
solving these problems. No one has done 
more to earn these laurels than he, and 
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though the hope grows fainter, we ardently | navigable than they had been for many 


pray that he may yet live to attain the 
goal of his ambition. 

The revival of a desire for polar explo- 
ration, mainly with a view to discover a 
north-west passage, took place in the years 
1817 and 1818. This is said to have 
grown up in consequence of accounts 
brought home by the whaling ships from the 
polar seas, that great changes had taken 
place in the fixed ice of those seas, by 
which they were suddenly rendered more 


| 
| 


| 
| 


years. ‘It was supposed that the great 
icy barrier, which had during so many 
ages obstructed these inaccessible regions, 
had, by some revolution of our globe, been 
broken up, and dispersed.” ‘The ocean 
was reported to be full of gigantic icebergs 
which had broken loose from their moor- 
ings, and it was stated in a Scottish news- 
paper, that “a stupendous mountain of 
ice had been stranded on one of the Shet- 
land Islands.” 


THE REV. DR. SCORESBY’S ARCTIC VOYAGES. 


Amone the distinguished polar naviga- 
tors of the present century whose voyages 
and explorations in those regions have 


made us acquainted with new lands, and | 


who have made valuable contributions to 


physical science, the name of Captain | 
(now the Reverend Dr.) Scoresby, should | 


be first mentioned. This gentleman was 


engaged in the Greenland whale fishery | 
for upwards of twenty years, and as early | 
as 1806, approached nearer the pole than | 


any known navigator at that time. 


The | 


point reached by him was in lat. 81> 30, or | 


within 500 miles of the North Pole. 


In | 


order to reach this high latitude, Captain | 
Scoresby found it necessary to cross a | 
broad barrier, or field of broken ice, which 
was accomplished with much labor, when | 


he came to an open sea, extending north- 
wards, as far as the eye could see. 
opportunity was now presented for enlarg- 
ing the knowledge of the seas near to the 


A fine | 


pole; but he had been fitted out for other | 
objects, and he could not forego these for | 
the sake of the most brilliant speculations | 


in science. 
In subsequent voyages Captain Scoresby 


approached the eastern shore of Greenland, | 
and in the year 1822, when in seareh | 
of a new fishing ground, discovered and | 


traced nearly 400 miles of its coast. The 
Dutch had previously seen some points, 


CAPTAIN JOHN ROSS’S VOYAGE. 


Tue ship Isabella, of 385 tons, under the 


command of Commander Ross, and the 


but they were involved in much obscurity. 

The successful voyages of Captain 
Scoresby, and the valuable contiibutions 
made by him, had greatly increased the 
desire for polar explorations. ‘* They pos- 
sessed,’’ says the United Service Journal, 
‘* more than ordinary claims to public atten- 
tion and confidence, as emanating from a 
man peculiarly qualified to entertain cor- 
rect notions upon the subject. An aceu- 
rate and scientific observer of the pheno- 
mena of these Boreal regions, trained from 
infancy in the navigation of the Aretie 
seas, it was scarcely possible to find a man 
possessing the varied accomplishments of 
Mr. Scoresby, and having the actual expe- 
rience he possessed.” 

These events led to the equipping of two 
expeditions. One was instructed to seek 
for a north-west passage, and, through it, 
to penetrate to Behring’s Strait. The other, 
to attempt to reach the North Pole, and 
thence, to make the north west passage to 
the same point mentioned, 

We now propose to givea brief account of 
the several expeditions sent to the Arctic seas 
for these two objects, as well as those of ge- 
ographical discovery, and the advaneement 
of science. Space compels us to confine our- 
selves simply to the objects and results of 
these several expeditions. 


1818. 


Alexander, of 252 tons, commanded b 
Licutenant Parry, sailed from England, 
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on the 18th of April, 1818. Their in- 
structions were, to proceed up Davis’s 
Strait, thence to the head of Baffin’s Bay, 
examine the three openings, known as 
Smith’s, Jones’s, and Lancaster Sounds, at 
the north-west side of that bay, and through 
them, make their way westward to Behring’s 
Strait. On the 17th June the ships 
reached Waygat Island, in Baffin’s Bay, 
where a barrier of ice prevented their far- 
ther progress. Mooring the ships to an 
iceberg, in company with forty-five whale 
ships, they awaited the breaking up of the 
ice. They then pressed forward, and in 
lat. 75° came to a part of the coast 
which had never before been visited by 
navigators, where they found a tribe of 
Esyuimaux living in the deepest seclusion. 
On the 18th of August they passed Wols- 
toneholme, and Whale Sounds, which ap- 
peared filled with ice. Next day they 
came to Smith’s Sound, on the extreme 
north of the bay. This opening had been 
described by Baffin as the most spa- 
cious in the whole circle of the coast, and 
it was believed that an opening might be 
found here. Captain Ross regarded it 
with attention, and becoming convineed 
that he saw it encompassed by land at the 
distance of eighteen leagues, he passed on. 
Following the western coast he next came 
to Jones’s Sound, at the bottom of which 
he thought he discovered a ridge of very 
high mountains, stretching nearly across, 
united to a less lofty ridge from the oppo- 
site side. 

The 29th of August had now arrived, 
and the sun had set after an uninterrupted 
day of 1872 hours, or two months and a 
half. The season was passing away, and 
the nights became gloomy. They now 
approached the last and principal opening, 
or that known as Lancaster Sound. This 
great inlet, which proved to be forty-five 
miles in width, bordered by lofty moun- 
tains, was entered by the ships, which as- 
eended it for thirty miles. ‘* During the 
run, the officers and men crowded the top- 
mast, filled «ith enthusiastic hope, and, 
judging ths: it afforded a much fairer pros- 
pect of sscess than any of those they had so 
hastily passed.” 


“As the evening closed,” says Captain 
Ross, ‘the wind died away—the weather be- 











came mild and warm, the water much smooth- 
er, and the atmosphere clearand serene. The 
mountains on each side of the Strait had 
beautiful tints of various colors. For the first 
time we discovered that the land extended 
from the South two-thirds across this apparent 
Strait; but the fog, which continually occu- 
pied that quarter, obscured its real figure. 
During this day, much interest was excited 
by the appearance of this Strait; the general 
opinion, however, was, that it was only an inlet, 
Captain Sabine, who produced Baflin’s ac- 
count, was of opinion that we were off Lan- 
caster Sound, and that there were no hopes of 
a passage, until we should avrive at Cumber- 
land Strait ;—to use his own words “ there 
was no indication of a passage, no appearance 
of a current, no dnft wood, and no swell from 
the north-west. 


Thus was this important inlet again 
overlooked. The expedition continued its 
course along the coast southward, passing 
two other openings in the land or inlets 
closed with ice, after which it returned to 
England. 


‘On the return of Sir John Ross,” says the 
United Service Journal, his conclusion re- 
garding Lancaster Sound, became the subject of 
much skeptical discussion ; and it was urged 
by those experienced in naval perspective, that 
Sir John Ross had not sufficiently guarded 
against a common optical illusion, and that he 
had not penetrated deep enough into the Sound 
to form any accurate judgment upon the sub- 
ject; for it was urged, that a strait even of 
considerable breadth, if winding or varied by 
capes, always presents to the spectator the 
precise appearance of an enclosed bay. Dis- 
cussion soon gathered an element of angry 
sentiment, which made it assume a form that 
looked very much like persecution; angry 
pamphlets were written on the subject, accu- 
sations and recriminations appeared ; and the 
zeal which was exhibited upon the occasion 
led to the adoption of a line of conduct in some 
of the opponents of Sir John’s views, which 
were not very creditable to them, and we think 
scarcely excusable or justifiable by any 
amount of zeal in the cause of science or pos 
pular enthusiasm.” 


Lieutenant Parry, second in command, 
differed in opinion from Captain Ross as 
to the continuity of land across Lancaster 
Sound ; and the result was, a new expedi- 
tion was determined on which was to be 
placed under the command of Lieutenant 


(now Sir Edward) Parry. 
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CAPTAIN BUCHAN’S VOYAGE TOWARD THE NORTH POLE. 


The ships forming the expedition to reach 
the North Pole, were the Dorothy, Captain 
Buchan, and the Trent, Lieutenant Frank- 
lin. The former contained 12 officers and 
42 seamen ; the latter 10 officers and 28 
seamen and marines. On board the Trent 
was George Back, then Admiralty’s mate, 
who afterwards accompanied Captain 
Franklin in his land expeditions, and other- 
wise distinguished himself in the Arctic ex- 
peditions. 

The expedition left England on the 18th 
of April and on the 24th of May, had 
reached Cherie Island, in latitude 740 33°. 
Their instructions were to proceed to the 
Spitzbergen seas ; pass northward between 
that island and Greenland, and make every 
effort to reach the North Pole. <A few 
days after the ships separated, Lieutenant 
Franklin proceeded to Magdalena Bay in 
Spitzbergen, the place of rendezvous, where 
both soon aftermet. On the 7th of June 
they again sailed, and in a few days got be- 
set in a floe of ice where they remained for 
thirteen days. Escaping from this impri- 
sonment, they again sought a shelter in 
Fair Haven, and continued there until the 
6th of July. Putting to sea once more 
with a favorable wind, they pressed forward 
but were soon brought up by the pack ice 
in latitude 80e 34’ N. Soon after a vio- 
lent gale came on, and to avoid inevitable 
shipwreck, both ships pressed forward into 
the broken ice. Here they were exposed 
to the heaving and subsiding of great masses 
of iee, grinding huge pieces to atoms, and 
threatening every moment to crush and 
swallow up the ships. ‘‘ No language,” 
says Captain Buchan, “‘can convey an 
adequate idea of the terrific grandeur now 


CAPTAIN PARRY’S FIRST VOYAGE, 


Mucu- disappointment, as well as dissa- 
I > 


tisfaction, was manifested on the return of 


Captain Ross, without having accomplished 
the object for which he was sent; and as 
some of his officers, including Captain 
Parry, did not coincide with him in his 
opinion of the continuity of land around 








1818. 


produced by the collision of the ice and the 
tempestuous ocean.”? Such was the noise 
occasioned by the crashing of the ice, and 
the roar of the wind, that it was with great 
difficulty the orders could be heard. Yet 
the crew preserved the greatest calmness. 


“If ever the fortitude of seamen was fairly 
tried,” says Captain Buchan, “it was assuredly 
not less so, than on this occasion; and I will 
not conceal the pride [ felt in witnessing the 
bold and decisive tone in which the orders were 
issued by the commander of our little vessel 
(Franklin) and the promptitude and steadiness 
with which they were executed by the crew. 
Each person instinctively secured his own 
hold, and, with his eyes fixed upon the masts, 
awaited in breathless anxiety, the moment of 
concussion. It soon arrived; the brig cutting 
her way through the light ice, came in violent 
contact with the main body. In an instant 
we all lost our footing, the masts bent with 
the impetus, and the cracking timbers from be- 
low bespoke a pressure which was calculated 
to awaken our serious apprehensions.” 


Both vessels were so much injured by this 
concussion, that when the gale abated and 
the pack broke up, they made the best of 
their way to Fair Haven ; the Dorothea in 
a foundering condition. Lieutenant Frank- 
lin was desirous to proceed with the Trent ; 
but this was contrary to their instructions. 
Besides it would have been unsafe to risk 
the whole party again to the danger of 
these seas without any means of escape, in 
case an accident should befal them, in a 
a vessel, too, so much shattered. All 
further efforts to prosecute the voyage were 
useless, and after the necessary repairs, 
both ships set sail for home on the 30th of 
August, and on the 22d of October reach- 
ed England. 


1819—20. 


Lancaster Sound, it was determined to 
send another expedition immediately to 
make a more thorough examination of that 
opening, as well those known as Jones’s 
Sound, and Smith’s Sound, farther north. 
This expedition was fitted out during the 
winter following Captain Ross’s return, 
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and placed under the command of Captain | The sea was open before them, neither ice 


(now Sir Edward) Parry. ‘The ships se- 
lected were the Hecla, of 375 tons, and 
the Griper, of 180 tons. The latter was 
commanded by Lieutenant Hoppner. On 
board Captain Parry’s ship the Hecla 
were Captain (now Colonel) Sabine, Lieu- 
tenant (now Sir F. W.) Beechey, and 
Midshipman (now Sir James) Clarke 
Ross. All these gentlemen have since 
distinguished themselves in other Arctic 
expeditions, as well as in scientific research- 
es of an important character. The whole 
complement of officers and men in the two 
ships was ninety-four. They were provi- 
sioned for two years. 

On the 11th of May, 1819, they took 
their departure, and on the 3d of July 
crossed the Arctic Cirele in Davis’s Strait, 


passing on that day fifty icebergs of large | 





dimensions. One of these huge masses was | 


140 feet high, and aground in 120 fathoms, 


| given. 


making altogether a height exceeding 600 | 


feet. On reaching the 73d degree of lati- 
tude, opposite Lancaster Sound, Capta‘n 
Parry determined to make the att»mpt to 
cross the great barrier of ice which fills the 
middle of Baffin’s Bay, instead of pursuing 
the usual route of the whalers, which was 
to follow the eastern coast to the very 


head of that bay, and then cross above the | 


nor land being visible to the west. 


“Tt is more easy,” says Captain Parry, “ to 
imagine, than to describe the almost breath- 


| less anxiety which was now visible in every 


countenance, while, as the breeze increased to 
a fresh gale, we ran quickly up the Sound. 
The mast heads were crowded by the officers 
and men during the whole afternoon; and an 
unconcerned observer, if any could have been 
unconcerned on such an occasion, would have 
been amused by the eagerness with which the 
various reports from the crow’s nest were re- 
ceived, all, however, hitherto favorable to our 
most sanguine hopes.” 


A strong easterly wind having sprung 
up on the 3d, they were rapidly carried to 
the west. They passed several headlands 
and openings on both sides of the channel, 
up which they sailed, and to which the 
name of Barrow’s Strait was afterwards 
The first day they sailed 150 
miles; the strait was still from forty to 
fifty miles in breadth, and no land was 
visible westward. They now came to an 
opening ten leagues across the mouth, with 
no land visible tothe south. As their pro- 


| gress westward was obstructed by the ice, 


| Parry determined 


barrier referred to, where the sea is usu- | 


ally open. Seven days were spent in 


sailing and warping, before the ships again | 
reached the open water, the barrier being | 


not less than eighty miles in width, 


trance, just one month earlier than Captain 


to seek a passage 
through this new opening, afterwards called 
Prince Regent’s Inlet, thinking that it 
might lead, and be nearer to the coast of 
America, than to follow Barrow’s Strait 
west. They sailed down this inlet 120 
miles, when they were stopped by the ice ; 


| after which they returned to Barrow’s 
The ship now stood for Lancaster Sound, | 
and on the 30th of July reached its en- | 


Ross reached it the previous year, when | 
he took the usual course around the shores | 


of Baffin’s Bay. 


This was a most impor- | 


tant gain for the expedition, as nearly the | 


whole navigable season was before them. 
In approaching the magnificent channel, 


which lay before them, bounded by lofty | 
cliffs, they felt an extraordinary emotion, | 


aware that the great question, on which 


rested the failure or success of the expedi- | 


tion, would soon be settled. On the 2d of 
August soundings were taken, and one 
thousand and fifty fathoms by the line, 
were found. But owing to the drift, 
Captain Parry did not think the depth of 
water more than 800 or 900 fathoms. 


{ 
| 
} 
| 
| 





Strait, which they reached on the 19th of 
August. On the 21st, the ice had moved 
off, and left an unobstructed passage west- 
ward. The ships now pressed on, passing 
islands, headlands, and a very broad open- 
ing, eight leagues across, up which neither 
land nor ice were to be seen. To this was 
given the name of Wellington Channel. 

~ Proceeding westward, large and small 
islands were passed on the north, while at 
the south land was occasionally seen. 
Their compass on account of their proxim- 
ity to the magnetie pole became useless, 
and it was with difficulty, except in clear 
weather, that they knew what course they 
steered. The needle would now have 
pointed to the south. The officers landed 
on some of the islands as they passed, and 
found traces of the Esquimaux reindeer, 
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and musk oxen. The ravines were covered 
with luxuriant moss, and other vegetation. 

On the 4th of September the ships 
reached the 110th degree of W. longitude, 
which entitled them to the reward of 
£5,000, offered by Parliament to the first 
ship’s crew that attained this longitude 
within the Arctic circle. They now 
reached the largest island they had seen, 
to which the name of Melville was given, 
and worked their way along its shores. 
The navigable channel had been daily 
growing narrower on account of the ice, 
which was firm and compact to the 

south, as far as could be seen. Their 
progress was now slow, and on the 20th of 
September they found themselves com- 
pletely beset by floes of ice. From the 
mast-head one unbroken field of ice pre- 
sented itself, which had been there during 
the summer. It was now evident that no 
further advance could be made that season. 
The ships accordingly returned a short dis- 
tance, and entered an excellent harbor, 
which they had passed. Here they sawed 
a channel through the ice for upwards of 
two miles, and took up their winter quar- 
ters. 


The ships were now dismantled, and | 
The most improved heating | 


housed over, 
apparatus was put up ; every attention was 


paid to the food, clothing, exercise, and | 


mental occupation of the crew. A school 
was opened. A newspaper called ihe 
North Georgia Gazette was published. 
Theatrical performances were got up by 


would conduce to the 
of the crew. In this manner the winter 
passed away. The sun disappeared en- 
tirely on the 4th of November, and was 


health and comfort 


not again visible above the horizon until | 


the 3d February. The animals took their 
departure early in the winter, and did not 
return until May. 

To this desolate spot the expedition was 
frozen up for ten months. Early in May, 


explore in various directions, as well as te 
seek for game. Musk oxen, deer, hares, 
and ptarmigan, (a bird resembling a par- 
tridge,) ducks, and geese, became plenty. 
The hunters were tolerably successful, and 
the addition of fresh provisions was ve-y 
acceptable. 

The greatest cold experienced was on 








the 16th of Fe bruai ‘y, when the thermom- 
eter indicated 55° below zero. In March 
the snow began to melt in the sun, yet, as 
late as the last of May, the sea still pre- 
sented one unbroken field of ice, from six 
to seven feet in thickness. Toward the 
end of June the ice began to move in the 
offing. On the 5th of July the thermome- 
ter stood at 55°, and, on the 17th, at 60°. 
On the Ist of August the ships left their 
winter harbor, and stood westward, but 
after three or four days spent in working 
the ships through the floating ice, their 
farther progress was arrested by the com- 
pact ice, more firm than any they had 
seen. It did not appear to have been bro- 
ken up for years, and on ascending the 
lofty hills which bordered the coast, * from 
which a distant view was prese nted, no 
boundary was seen to the icy barrier. A 
brisk gale from the eastward produced no 
effect upon it, which induced Captain 
Parry to believe that a large body of land 
existed westward, which held it in this 
fixed state. To the south a bold coast 
was seen which was named Banks’ Sound. 

The ships remained here till the 15th 
August, when seeing no prospect of ad- 
vancing farther, it was determined to 
escape while the weather was favorable. 
They accordingly put them about on the 
26th. Barrow’s Strait being clear of ice, 
they reached Lancaster Sound, and entered 
Baflin’s Bay in five days. After some 


| brief delays the ships proceeded to England, 
| landing their officers at Peterhead on the 
the officers, and every means adopted that | 


30th of October. In this long voyage of 
18 months, but one man died out of 94 
persons ; the remainder were brought home 
in excellent health. 

Captain Parry was warmly received on 
his arrival, for the results of the expe- 
dition had surpassed the expectations 
of the most sanguine. ‘To have sailed 


| upwards of thirty degrees of longitude be- 


yond the point reached by any former na- 


vigator,—to have discovered so many new 
however, parties were sent out on foot to | 


lands, islands, and bays,—to have estab- 
lished the much-contested existence of a 
Polar Sea, north of America,—and to 
bring back his crew in a sound and vigor- 
ous state, were enough to raise his name 
above that of any other arctic navigator.”? 
Another expedition was immediately de- 
cided on, and the command tendered to 
this efficient officer. 
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PARRY’S SECOND VOYAGE, 1821-22-23: 


The sole object of this expedition, was 
the discovery of a north-west passage. The 
ships selected for it were the Fury of 377 
tons, and the Heela of 375 tons. Captain 
Parry commanded the former and Captain 
Lyon the latter vessel. They left England 
on the 8th May 1821, accompanied by a 
transport, with stores and provisions, which 
were to be transhipped on reaching the ice, 
where their field of explorations began. 

Captain Parry, it will be remembered, 
in his first expedition, discovered a broad 
channel opening from the southerly side of 
Barrow’s Strait, since known as Prince 
Regent’s Inlet. This he believed com- 
municated with the American Coast, and 
that the lands which lay on either side of 
it, were islands. It was also an opinion, 
pretty generally believed, that Repulse 
Bay had not been thoroughly explored by 
Captain Middleton in his attempt to find 
a north-west passage in 1741—that he 
might have been deceived by the appear- 
ance of the ice and by fogs, and that an 
opening might still be found through this 
bay. Another point of discussion was a 
passage known as Frozen Strait. The ex- 
amination of these passages or 
were therefore prominent objects of the ex- 

edition. 

‘*¢ After the most anxious consideration,” 

‘says Captain Parry, ‘I came to the re- 
solution of attempting the direct passage 
of the Frozen Strait, though, I confess, 
not without some apprehension of the risk 
I was incurring, and of the serious loss of 
time, which, in ease of failure, either from 
the non-existence of the strait, or from the 


insuperable obstacles which its name im- | 


plies, would thus be inevitably occasioned 
by the expedition.” Parry was success- 
ful in getting through this Strait as well as 
in tracing the coast beyond, and of proving 
the general correctness of the statements 
of Middleton. Much time was lost in sett- 
ling these points, after which the expedi- 
tion continued its examination of several 
inlets and bays to the northward, through 
Fox Channel to a broad opening known: as 
the Strait of the Heela and Fury. In some 
of these inlets there was an appearance of 
summer, such as is not common in such 





inlets | 





high latitudes. ‘¢ The vallies were richly elad 
with grass and moss, the birds singing, 
butterflies and other insects displaying the 
most gaudy tints, so that the sailors might 
have fancied themselves in some happier 
climate, had not the mighty piles of ice in 
the Frozen Strait told a different tale.” 
Hunting parties were sent out which pro- 
cured a variety of game. 

To follow the narrative of this expedi- 
tion, which abounds in events of the most 
interesting character, for a polar subject, 
would be quite beyond the limits of this 
brief sketeh. Though much more was ac- 
complished in point of distance, in the first 
expedition of Parry, than in this, the num- 
ber and the variety of incident was greater 
in the latter. Esquimaux were seen at 
many places, with whom the most friendly 
intercourse was held, and the long tedium 
of two Aretic winters was much relieved by 


| the contiguity of villages of these people. 
| In fact, none of the Arctic navigators have 


had so favorable an op portunity to study 
the habits of the Esquimaux as Captain 
Parry did in this expedition, and the pages 
of his narrative are much enlivened by the 
interesting accounts of them. As little has 
been said in this paper of the natives, it 
may not be amiss to quote a short account 
ofa party which established themselves near 
the ships and at whose request Captain 
Parry accompanied them to their huts : 


«‘When it is remembered that these habita- 
tions were fully within sight of the ships, and 
how many eyes were constantly on the look 
out among us for anything that could afford 
variety or interest to our present situation, our 
surprise may be imagined at finding an estab- 
lishment of five huts, with canoes, sledges, 
dogs, and above sixty men, women, and chil- 
dren, as regularly, and to all appearance as 
permanently fixed, as if they had occupied the 
same spot o a whole winter. In the con- 
struction of these houses the only material 
used was snow and ice. After creeping 
through two low passages, each having its 
arched doorway, we came to a small circular 
apartment, of which the roof was a_ perfectly 
arched dome. From this three doorways, also 
arched, led intoas many inhabited apartments, 
one on each side. The interior of these pre- 
sented a scene no less novel! than interesting. 
The women were seated on the beds at the 
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side of the huts, each having her little fire 
place, or lamp, with all her domestic utensils 
about her; the children crept behind their 
mothers, and the dogs, except the female ones, 

which were indulged with a part of the beds, 
slunk out past usin dismay. The construc- 
tion of this inhabited part of the hut was si- 
milar to that of the outer apartment, being a 
dome formed by separate blocks of snow, laid 
with great regularity aud no small art, each 
being cut into the shape requisite to form a 
substantial arch, from seven to eight feet high 
in the centre, and having no support what- 
ever, but what this principle of building sup- 
plied. They were lighted by a circular win- 


CAPTAIN LYON’S EXPEDITION TO REPULSE BAY, 


Tn order to connect the Polar discoveries 
of Franklin eastward from Coppermine 
River and the late discoveries of Parry by 
which the whole line of coast might be made 
out, the Government determined tosend the 
Griper, under the command of Captain 
Lyon, to Repulse Bay. The expedition 
left FE ngland on the 11th June 1824. The 
orders were to proceed to Wager River or 
Repulse Bay ; to cross Melville Peninsula 
on foot ; then to follow the western shore 
of that peninsula, and the northern shore of 
North America to the extreme point reach- 
ed by Franklin in 1820, called Point 
Turnagain. 

The eRe although she had been em- 

loyed by Captain Clavering in the Green- 
find seas proved herself unfit for this voy- 


CLAVERINGS AND SABINE’ 
Tuts voyage, although it was sent =| 
for the purpose of reaching the Pole, 
deserving of insertion here. This cpl 
tion consisted of the gun-brig Griper, com- 
manded by Captain Clavering. Captain 





dow of ice, neatly fitted into the roof of each 
apartment.” 


Exploring parties were sent out both 
years which traced the coast to a consider- 
able distance in various directions, so that 
much geographical knowledge was acquir- 
ed, and the fact established that there was 
no passage leading to the west south of 
Hecla and Fury Strait. In August 1823, 
the ships left their winter quarters. On 
the 17th of September 1823 they entered 
Hudson’s rm and reached England on 
the 18th of November. 


1824. 


age. She was so deeply laden as to destroy 
her sailing qualities and render her un- 
manage: able. She reached Repulse Bay 
near which she encountered successive gales 
of wind, and narrowly escaped foundering. 


| She was beset with the ice, enveloped in 


| 
| 
| 


Sabine, since well known for his contribu- | 


tions to science, accompanied the expedi- 
tion to make scientific experiments. The 
ee of the voyage was, ‘‘to proceed to 
Hammerfest, near the North Cape in Nor- 
way, in the 70th degree north latitude, 
thence to a second station, in or near the 
80th parallel, on the northern coast of Spitz- 


| fogs and in a severe gale lost all her 


anchors. Drifting at the mercy of the 
winds and waves she was happily carried 
by the current out of danger. The season 


| having passed without effecting anything, 


and not thinking it prudent to continue In 


nee boisterous regions without anchors, 


Captain Lyon determined very prudently 
to abandon the voyage, and make the best 
of his way to England, where he arrived in 
safety on the 10th of November. 


S$ VOYAGE TOWARDS THE NORTH POLE, 1823. 


bergen; afterward to make the east coast 
of Greenland, in as high a latitude as the 
barrier of ice would permit, and having got 
within the barrier, to ascend the coast to 
the northward as far as might be compati- 
ble the same year, in order to obtain a 
third pendulum station for Captain Sa- 
bine’s experiments at the highest degree of 
latitude that might be there obtained.” A 
fourth station, if desired, was to be select- 


| ed in Iceland, or any other place in the 


same parallel, if desired. 
Aftar visiting Hammerfest, the expedi- 
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tion sailed on the 23d June, was in sight of 


Spitzbergen in four days, and on the “30th, 
rounded Hakluyt’s Headland and dropped 
anchor. The tents and instruments were 
disembarked and set upon shore. Captain 
Sabine, two officers, and six men, then 
landed, to carry on their pendulum obser- 
vations. They were provided with a 
launch, six months’ provisions and fuel, to 
carry them to Hammerfest in case of ne- 
cessity. The Griper then left, Captain 
Clavering having determined to push as 
far northward as possible. On the second 
day out he reached the pack ice, but twen- 





returned to the station, which he reached 
on the 11th of July. 

Captain Sabine having completed his 
operations, and procured an abundant 


| supply of rein deer for provisions, the 


ship sailed to the eastern coast of Green- 
land, in about the latitude of 74° the high- 
est known point on the coast, where they 
landed. ‘‘ Never was there a more deso- 
late spot seen,” says Clavering, ‘ Spitz- 
bergen was, on ‘the whole, a paradise to it.” 
He then stood to ae" northiw ard till stopped 
by the ice in lat., 75° 12°, which he sup- 
posed the N. E. point of ‘Greebland. A 


ty-five miles from the island, extending | party of 12 Esquimaux were found here, 


east and west as far as the eye could reach. 
The latitude observed was 80° 20’. 
After tracing the margin of the ice for six- 


| with whom they held intercourse. The 
expedition remained on the coast till the 
13th of September, during which time 


ty miles west and finding it trending to the | Captain Sabine, was enabled to complete 


South, and everywhere closely packed, he 


deemed it uscless to proceed farther, and | 


| his operations. 


They then sailed for 
England. 


PARRY’S THIRD VOYAGE, 1824, 1825. 


Captain Parry was placed in command | found free from ice. 


of a third expedition for the discovery of a 


North-west passage, which sailed from | 


England on the 19th of May, 1824. 


Hecla and Fury, the same which were em- 


ployed in the last expedition, the latter | 


vessel being placed under the command of | 


Captain Hoppner. Their instructions were 


to make the best of their way to Lancaster | 


Sound, thence through Barrow’s Strait to 


westward to Behring’s Strait. 

The ships entered the middle ice in 
Baffin’s Bay on the 17th July. ‘‘ From 
this time,’’ says Parry, ‘‘ the obstructions 


from the quantity, magnitude, and close- | 


ness of the ice, were such as to keep our 
people constantly employed in heaving, 

warping, or sawing through it, and yet 
with so little success, that at the close 
of July we had only penetrated seventy 
miles to the westward.” 


They had not pro- 


| ceeded far, however, before their progress 


was obstructed by the new ice which had 


already begun to make across the Strait. 
This expedition consisted of two ships, the | 


Opposing winds and a strong current sett- 
ing eastward, tended still more to check 
their progress, and in one night they 
drifted between eight and nine leagues 
westward. On the 26th of September an 
easterly wind sprang up which wafted the 


| ships rapidly towards Prince Regent’s Inlet, 
Prince Regert’s Inlet, by which channel | 
it was believed he would be able to proceed | 


which they reached, and took up their 
winter quarters in Port Brown, on the Ist 
of October. The dreary winter passed off 
as usual, and without accident. The 


_ mercury in the thermometer did not rise 


above zero till the 10th of April, having 
remained below that point for one hundred 
and thirty one successive days. 

As in former expeditions, parties were 
sent to explore the coasts in different di- 
rections before the breaking up of the ice, 


| which took place on the 1 2th of July, and 


They narrowly | 


escaped being crushed, and it was not | 
until the 9th of September that they suc- | 
ceeded in releasing themselves from this | 


icy barrier. On the 10th of September 
they entered Lancaster Sound, which they 


on the 19th the ships got clear, and stood 
across to the western shore of the inlet. 
They followed this shore southward for 
several days in the passage between the ice 
and the shore, until a change of wind 
brought the ice upon them, forcing them 
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into shallow water, and wades them to 
ground. They made several narrow 
escapes here, but the Fury was so much 
injured that it was necessary to take out 
her stores and heave her down. After 
making the necessary repairs, her stores 
were again embarked, only to be removed 
ashore again, three days after, when the 
ship again grounded, without any hope of 
getting her off. The summer was now 
rapidly passing away, and prompt mea- 
sures were necessary in this dilemma. It 
was therefore determined to land the stores 
of the Fury, take her officers and crew on 
board the Hecla, and proceed at once to 
England. 


It was now the 27th of August. A 


favorable wind enabled them to reach the 
western shore of Prince Regent’s Inlet, 
whence, after a few days’ preparation in 
getting the ship ready for her voyage, she 
sailed on the last of August, and entered 
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Barrow’s Strait on the Ist September. 
hey tound Baffin’s Bay still clear of ice, 
and meeting with no obstructions, reached 
England on the 12th of October. 

This last attempt was the least success- 
ful of either of Parry’s Voyages. No in- 
formation regarding a western passage had 
been obtained, and the additions to our 
arctic geography consisted in extending the 
line of coast but a short distance beyond 
what was previously known. The contri- 
butions to natural history were equally 
meagre. The shores of Prince Regent’s 
Inlet were found to be the ‘‘ most barren, 
the most dreary and desolate, that have 
been seen, not excepting Melville Island ; 
not merely desolate of human beings, but 
almost deprived of animal and vegetable 
life.’? Astronomical and magnetical ob- 
servations were made as in former voyages, 
the results of which are appended to the 
narrative of this voyage. 


PARRY’S POLAR VOYAGE, 1827, 


Tue fourth voyage of this distinguished | 
navigator (or rather the fifth, as his first | 
voyage was with Captain John Ross), was | 
totally different from the preceding. This | 
was to reach the North Pole in the most 
direct manner ; first by a ship as far as the 
ice would permit, and then by travelling 
with sledge-boats over the ice, availing 
themselves of any spaces of water that 
might oceur. 

Two boats were constructed for the ex- 
pedition, *‘ twenty feet long and seven broad, 
flat-floored, and as stout as wood and iron 
could make them ; and so fitted as to con- 
tain nautical and other instruments, bags 
of biscuit, pemmican, clothing and other 
stores.” A bamboo mast, a tarred duck 
sail, answering also the purpose of 
awning, paddles, boat hooks, &e., com- 
pleted each boat’s complement. Two offi- 
cers and twelve men, were selected for the 
crew of each. ‘* Each boat, with all her 


furniture, tools, instruments, clothing, and | 


provisions of every kind, weighed 3753 
pounds, exclusive of four sledges.”” 

With this expedition Captain Parry 
sailed in the Hecla, on the 4th of April, 








1827, reached Hammerfest, in Norway, 


on the 19th, where they took on board 
eight rein- -deer, and a supply of moss to 
feed them upon, and on the 14th of May 
rounded Hakluyt’s Headland in Spitzber- 
gen. On the 8th of June the boats took 
their departure with 71 days’ provisions, 
with a clear sea. ‘The second day they 
reached the pack ice in latitude 81° 12? 
51”. As the daylight is constant in these 
high latitudes, the sun continually above 
the horizon, during the summer season, 
Captain Parry chose that portion of the 
twenty-fours which corresponded with 
night for travelling, and rested during the 
day. The sun was higher during the day 
hours, and oppressive to the eyes, while 
the heat rendered it more comfortable for 
sleeping. ‘‘ This travelling by night,” says 
Parry, ‘* and sleeping by day, so completely 
inverted the natural order of things, that 
it was difficult to persuade ourselves of the 
reality ; nor could we, even with pocket 
chronometers, always bear in mind at what 
part of the 24 hours we had arrived.” A 
brief sketch of their mode of living may be 
interesting : 

“ Being rigged for travelling,” says Captain 
Parry, “we breakfasted on warm cocoa and 
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biscuit, then stowed the things in the boats, 
and set off on our day's journey. After tra- 
velling five or six hours, we stopped an hour 
to dine, and again travelled four, five, or six 
hours. After this we hutted for the night, 
though it was early in the morning, selecting 
the largest surface of ice for hauling our boats 
on. The boats were placed close alongside 
each other, and the sails, supported by the 
paddles, placed over them as awnings. Dry 
shoes and stockings were then put on and 
supper eaten. After this pipes were smoked 
and the men told their stories. This part of 
the twenty-four hours was often a time, and 
the only one, of real enjoyment to us. A re- 

ular watch was set during the resting time to 
ek out for bears, and for the ice breaking up 
around us, as well as to attend to the drying 
of the clothes. We then concluded ovr day 
with prayers, and having put on our fur 
dresses, lay down to sleep with a degree of 
comfort, which perhaps few persons would 
imagine possible under such circumstances. 
The temperature while we slept, was usually 
from 36° to 45°, according to the state of the 
external atmosphere; but on one or two oc- 
casions it rose as high as 60° to 66°. After 
we had slept 7 hours, we were aroused by the 
man appointed to boil the cocoa, when it was 
ready. 

Our fuel consisted entirely of spirits of wine, 
of which two pints formed our daily allowance, 
the cocoa being cooked in an iron boiler, over 
a shallop lamp, with seven wicks. One pint 
of the spirits of wine would heat 28 pints of 
water, though it commenced from the tempera- 
ture of 32°. 


The ice was found to be entirely different 
from what it was expected to be. Instead 
of a smooth level plain, instead of compact 
floes, it consisted entirely of small, loose, 
and rugged masses, obliging them ‘‘ to 
make three journeys and sometimes four, 
with the boats and baggage, and to launch 
several times across narrow pools of water.” 
One day they only advanced half a mile in 
four hours; and another the ice was so 
much in motion as to make it dangerous to 
cross with loaded boats, the masses being 
so small. At other times the roughness 


of the ice compelled them to unload the 
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boats and carry their stores in several 
journeys. But the most vexatious of all 
was, to discover, on taking an observation 
on the 30th, that they had reached no 
higher than 81° 23°, and had consequently 
advanced but eight miles nearer the pole 
in five day’s laborious travelling. They 
continued slowly to advance, working from 
10 to 12 hours each day ; and in the wind- 
ings of their journeys of 10 or 15 miles, did 
not advance more than two-thirds that dis- 
tance. On taking observations as before, 
they found their actual advance northward 
was little more than half their apparent ad- 
vance. This was owing toa strong cur- 
rent setting to the South, carrying with it 
the whole body of ice. On the 23d of July 
they reached their highest latitude or 82° 
45°. They strove in vain to reach 83°. 
On this day the thermometer ranged from 
31° to 36¢ in the shade. 


‘At the extreme point of our journey,” 
says Parry, “our distance from the Hecla was 
only 172 miles. To accomplish this we had 
travelled by our reckoning, 292 miles, of 
which above one hundred were performed by 
water previously to our entering the ice. As 
we travelled the greater part of our distance 
on the ice three, and not unfrequenily five, 
times over, we may safely multiply the Jength 
of the road by two and a half; so that our 
whole distance, on a very moderate calcula- 
tion, amounted to 580 geographical, or 678 
statute miles, being nearly sufficient to have 
reached the pole in a direct line.” 


On the 27th of July, they turned their 
faces homewards and reached the Hecla on 
the 21st of August, after an absence of 61 
days. During their absence, the officers 
who remained with the ship were occupied 
with scientific explorations and observa- 
tions. 

On the return of the expedition to Eng- 
land, Captain Parry submitted another 
plan to reach the North Pole, but the Ad- 
miralty did not deem it advisable to make 
another attempt. 


1819-20-21 -22. 


The first expedition for exploring the 
shores of the Arctic Sea, which had been 
seen by Hearne and Mackenzie, was 


placed under the command of Lieutenant 
Franklin, assisted by Dr. Richardson as 
naturalist. They left England on the 23 
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May 1820; took the usual route of the 
great lakes ; thence by the way of Lakes 
Winnepeg, Athapasea, and Slave Lake, 
to the Coppermine River, which they fol- 
lowed to its entrance into the Aretic Sea, 
where they arrived on the 21st July. 

The object of the expedition was to 
trace the shores of the Arctic Sea, east- 
ward; and, if possible, to reach Repulse 
Bay. Embarking in canoes, they com- 
menced their voyage under favorable aus- 
pices. The sea was clear of ice, save a 
small iceberg at a distance. The coast 
was found of moderate height, easy of 
access, and covered with vegetation; but 
the islands were rocky and barren. For 
the first thirty-seven miles they experi- 
enced little interruption. In passing a 
prominent headland, they first encountered 
the dangers common to the Polar Seas. 
Beset by ice, they encountered a violent 
storm, which compelled them to seek a 
refuge onshore. ‘The coast soon after pre- 
sented a different aspect. Hills and 
mountains of granite, destitute of vegeta- 
tion rose abruptly from the water’s edge to 
the height of 1400 or 1500 fect ; no animals 
were seen except small deer and seals, and 
their hunters succeeded in shooting a 
bear, but so miserably poor was the latter 
as to be unfit for food. No Esquimaux 
were seen. The party continued their 
explorations along the coast, which was 
indented by numerous inlets, and studded 
with small islands, until they reached a 
Cape, denominated Point Turnagain. They 
now found that they had lost so much time 
in following the indentations of the coast, 
that it would be impossible to reach Re- 
pulse Bay that season. Beside this, their 
fuel was expended, and their provisions 
only enough for three days. ‘The ap- 
pearances of the setting in of the Arctic 
winter were too equivocal to be mistaken ; 
the deer, on which they depended for fresh 
meat would soon disappear; aquatic birds 
were winging their way southward; and 
the men, who had up to this moment dis- 
played the utmost courage, began to look 
disheartened, and to entertain serious ap- 
prehensions for their safety.” The officers 
united with Franklin in his opinion that it 
was not prudent to advance farther. The 
expedition, therefore, after spending a few 
days in the examination of some of the 
bays, returned to the mouth of Hood’s 





River, from which they intended to make 
their way to Fort Enterprise, their destined 
winter quarters, about 150 miles southward. 
Up to this point, where their canoe voyage 
on the Arctic Sea terminated, they kad 
performed a distance of 650 geographical 
miles, 

They now proceeded up the river in 
their canoes, and though on a short al- 
lowance of provisions, they managed, by 
means of their nets and fowling pieces, to 
satisfy their wants for afewdays. Coming 
to a high fall, their progress was checked ; 
their large canoes could not be earried 
over them, and they were obliged to con- 
struct two smaller and more portable ones. 
With these, they set off on the Ist Sep- 
tember, after divesting themselves of all 
unnecessary luggage, and expected to reach 
their spring encampment in a few days. 
The second day exhausted the last of their 
solid food, and on encamping for the night 
they could find nothing to make a fire with. 
The third day a violent snow storm came 
on ; the party could not move forward, and 
for want of fire, the men remained in their 
beds. The snow had drifted to the height 
of three feet around their tents, and even 
within them, it lay several inches thick on 
their blankets. But they could not delay 
longer, hunger stared them in the face, 
and they were compelled to pack their 
frozen tents and push forward. 

‘“« Disaster now crowded on disaster. 
The wind rose so high, that those who 
carried the canoes were frequently blown 
down, and one of the canoes so much injured 
as to be unserviceable.” The ground was 
covered with snow, and the swamps, though 
frozen ground, were not sufficiently strong to 
bear the men, who often fell through knee 
deep in water. A fire was made of the broken 
canoe and their last meal of portable soup 
and arrow root was cooked. They now 
resorted for food to a kind of lichen, known 
to the Canadians as tripe de roche, with 
which the rocks were covered. In cases of 
extremity this is boiled and eaten; but its 
taste is nauseous, its quality purgative, and 
it sometimes produces severe pain. On 
this the party subsisted for several days, 
and until a musk ox was shot which 
afforded them great reliet. ‘This suc- 
cess,”’ says Franklin, ‘‘ infused spirit into 
our starving party. The contents of its 
stomach, were devoured on the spot; and 
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the raw intestines were pronounced by the 
most delicate of the party to be excellent. 
A few willow twigs were grubbed up from 
beneath the snow, fires made, the tents 
pitched, supper cooked and devoured with 
avidity.” ‘The expedition rested a couple 
of days to recruit their strength, when 
they proceeded ; supporting themselves by 
the lichen alluded to, and an occasional deer 
and partridge killed by the men. 

Severe as these privations were, the 
party were, nevertheless, thankful, and felt 
that a merciful Providence had watched 
over them and provided them with a means 
of subsistence ; but it was the will of God 
that their confidence should be put to a 
more severe test; for they now entered a 
level country covered with snow, where 
the tripe de roche was not to be found. 
Another distress now attacked them: the 
intensity of the cold increased, while they 
became less able to endure it. Their 
blankets were insufficient to keep them 
warm, and the piercing winds reached their 
emaciated bodies. ‘* The reader,” says 
Franklin, ‘‘ will probably be desirous to 
know how we passed our time in such a 
comfortless situation. The first operation 
after encamping was to thaw our frozen 
shoes, if a sufficient fire could be made ; 
dry ones were then put on, Each person 
then wrote his notes of the daily occur- 
rences, and evening prayers were read. 
As soon as supper was prepared it was 
eaten, generally in the dark, and we went 
to bed and kept up a cheerful conversation 
until our blankets were thawed by the 
heat of our bodies, and we had gathered 
sufficient warmth to enable us to fall asleep. 
On many nights we had not even the 
luxury of going to bed in dry clothes ; for, 
when the fire was sufficient to dry our 
shoes, we dared not venture to ee them 
off, lest they should freeze so hard as to be 
unfit to put on in the morning, and there- 
fore inconvenient to carry.” 

The next disaster that befel them was 
the loss of their remaining canoe. This 
was of the utmost importance to them, as 
they had no other way to pass the rivers 
which lay across their path. A few deer 
were happily killed soon after by the hunt- 
ers in the party, who were kept constantly 
on the look out for game. The flesh, 
skins, and even the stomachs of these ani- 
mals were equally divided among the party, 





whose spirits were greatly invigorated by 
such a supply of food after eight days’ fa- 
mine. A day’s rest, and the journey was 
pursued until they reached Coppermine 
River, the breadth and current of which 
rendered it impassable without a boat. 
I:fforts were made to construct one with 
willows and the canyas of their hut with- 
out success. Retracing their steps, they 
next attempted to ford a river presenting 
less obstacles by means of a raft. In this 
too their efforts were foiled, for they had 
nothing to propel the raft and their tent 
poles would not reach the bottom. 


* The failure of every attempt occasioned a 
deep despondency, which threatened to have 
the most fatal effects, when Dr. Richardson, 
with a disinterested courage that made him for- 
gets his own weakness, threw off his upper gar- 
ments, and attempted to swim with a rope to 
the opposite bank. Plunging in with the line 
around his middle he at first made some way, 
but the extreme cold was too much for him, 
and in a few moments his arms became 
powerless; still, being an expert swimmer, he 
not only kept himself afloat, but made some 
way on his back and using his legs, so that he 
had nearly reached the other side, when, to 
the inexpressible anguish of those who watch- 
ed his progress, his limbs became benumbed, 
and he sank. All hands now hauled in the 
line, and drew him ashore almost lifeless ; but, 
placed before a fire of willows and stripped 
of his wet clothes, he gradually revived enough 
to give directions as ;to the mode of treating 
him. His thin and emaciated limbs, which 
were now exposed to view, produced an invol- 
untary exclamation of compassion and surprise. 
“Ah, que nous sommes margres!” said the 
French Canadians; but it is probable that few 
of them would have presented so gaunt and 
attenuated an appearance as the brave and ex- 
cellent man who had thus nearly fallen a sac- 
rifice to his humanity, for it was discovered 
about this time that the hunters were in the 
practice of withholding the game which they 
shot and devouring it in secret.” 


While these efforts were making, the 
party lived upon tripe de roche of which a 
small quantity was procured. The putrid 
earcase of a deer which was found among 
the rocks where it had fallen, though so 
acrid as to excoriate the lips was eagerly 
devoured, and the antlers and bones of deer, 
which had been picked by the wolves and 
birds of prey, were made friable by burning, 
and converted into food. 

One of the Canadians now endeavored 
to make a canoe by stretching the painted 
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canvas used for wrapping up the bedding, 
over a frame work of willows. Pitch was 
gathered from the small pines to pay the 
seams and a frail bark was thus construct- 
ed, which to the joy of all was found to 
float. One by one the whole party was 
carried across the river, though from the 
leaky condition of the little bark, their 
garments and bedding were completely 
drenched. ‘The joy of the Canadians knew 
no bounds at this unlooked for deliverance, 
and their spirits rose from the deepest de- 
spondency into tumultuous exultation. Mr. 
Back was now dispatched with three men 
to Fort Enterprize in search of the Indians. 
After drying their bed-clothes and tents, 
the remainder of the party again moved on. 
Six miles only were accomplished this day 
against a piercing wind and drifts of snow, 
and a few shreds of tripe de roche mixed 
with the remains of their old leather shoes, 
boiled or roasted, formed their evening 
meal. The following day two of their best 
hunters gave out and fell behind, and the 
stoutest men were unable to bring them to 
their evening’s fire and encampment. Mat- 
ters had now reached a dreadful crisis, and 
the only alternative seemed to be that Mr. 
Hood and Dr. Richardson, with a single 
attendant, should remain with the two 
Canadians where there wis a supply of 
wood and ten days’ stock of tripe de roche, 
and that Captain Franklin with the re- 
mainder of the party should hasten to 
Fort Enterprize for relief. 

The next day Franklin proceeded on his 
journey, leaving every thing but a single 
tent, their ammunition, journals, and a 
blanket for himself. After a march of but 
five miles they encamped, supping on an in- 
fusion of the Labrador tea plant and a few 
morsels of burnt leather. The following 
day four other men, among them the strong- 
est of the party, gave out and endeavored 
to retrace their steps to the spot where 
Richardson and the others were left. The 
whole party able to proceed now consisted 
of Captain Franklin and five men, who 
pushed forward and succeeded in reaching 
Fort Enterprize. 

It was here they had passed the previous 
winter, and arrangements had been made 
to have a stock of provisions and other ne- 
cessary comforts provided for them on their 
arrival at this time. They expected therefore 
to find the Indian hunters here, an abun- 


- were unable to move. 





dance of game, a stock of fuel and a com- 
fortable house. ‘*On approaching the 
house their minds were strongly agitated 
betwixt hope and fear, and contrary to their 
usual custom, they advanced in silence. 
At length they reached it, and their worst 
apprehensions were realized. It was com- 
pletely destitute. No provisions had been 
deposited,—no trace of Indians could be 
discovered—no letter told them where they 
could be found. On entering a mute de- 
spair seized the party. They gazed on the 
cold hearth, comfortless walls. and broken 
sashes, through which the wind and snow 
penetrated, and, awakening to a full sense 
of their situation burst imto tears.” A 
note, however, was found from Mr. Back, 
stating, that he had reached here two days 
before—that his party had endured great 
suffering, and one of them had been frozen 
to death. That they had gone on to Fort 
Providence, which it was doubtful they 
should ever be able to reach. 

The sufferers thus disappointed, looked 
shout for some means of subsistence, and 
found several deer skins thrown away 
during their former residence at this 
place, as well as a quantity of bones. Of 
these they made soup. They next made 
their house as comfortable as possible with 
loose boards, for the temperature of the 
outer air was from 15° to 200 below zero. 

Captain Franklin was desirous to pro- 
ceed to Fort Providence with his five men, 
but two had become so fecble that they 
He therefore left 
them, and with the remaining two deter- 
mined to press on in the hopes of meeting 
some Indians and sending relief to his suff- 
ering party. The second day out he fell 
between two rocks and broke his snow 
shoes, which compelled him to abandon his 
journey and retrace his steps to Fort En- 
terprize. The two men were directed to 
press forward to Fort Providence for a sup- 
ply of meat as the only means of saving the 
lives of the party left behind. 

On his return to Fort Enterprize, Frank- 
lin found two of the men left there so weak 
that they could not leave their bed, so that 
the hicks labor of procuring tripe de roche 
and cooking it, as well as the collecting and 
carrying fuel, fell upon him and the re- 
maining Canadian. The frost was now s0 
severe too, that the lichen could only be 
detached from the rocks to which it ad- 
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hered, with great difficulty, and the bone 
soup was so acrid as to corrode the inside 
of their mouths. Soon after, Dr. Richard- 
son, who had been left behind with five 
men, arrived with a single man, Hepburn, 
the others having perished. The narrative 
of their sufferings and the cause of the 
death of these must be passed over. The 
arrival of Dr. R. was attended with a fa- 
vorable change, as he and his companion 
were in a better condition than Franklin 
and hismen. A partridge was shot and di- 
yided among the six, which was the first 
morsel of flesh they had tasted for 31 days. 

Their several tasks were now allotted to 
each. Hepburn and Richardson went out 
in search of deer and other game while 
Franklin, unable to walk far remained 
nearer the house, employing himself in dig- 
ging under the snow for the skins and bones 
of the animals they had killed and eaten 
during their previous winter residence here. 
Two other men procured wood for the fire, 
while the sixth was confined by swollen 
limbs to his bed, unable to move. But the 
winter was coming rapidly on them, the cold 
increased—food was more difficult to ob- 
tain—their stock of putrid bones and skins 
were nearly exhausted, and the tripe de 
roche very difficultto procure. The party 
daily grew weaker, their dishevelled limbs, 
their sunken eyes and sepulchral voices, 
betokened the fate that awaited them. 
Their mental faculties partook of their 
bodily weakness, and “an unreasonable 





pettishness with each other began to mani- 
fest itself.” Two of their men died from 
exhaustion and there was not strength left 
in the rest to remove their bodies. ‘ AJ] 
they could do was to remove them into an 
opposite part of the house ; and the living 
and dead remained in awful contiguity un- 
der the samg roof.’’ 

In the midst of these dreadful sufferings, 
with death staring them in the face, these 
brave men were supported by an unwaver- 
ing reliance on the mercy of God. “ We 
read prayers,’’? says Captain Franklin, 
‘* and a portion of the New Testament in 
the morning and evening, as had been our 
practicesince Dr. Richardson’sarrival, and | 
may remark, that the performance of these 
duties always afforded us the greatest conso- 
lation, serving to re-animate our hope in 
the mercy of the Omnipotent, who alone 
could save and deliver us.” But relief 
was at hand, 

On the 7th November, three Indians 
who had been sent by Mr. Back, arrived 
with provisions. On the 16th they had so 
far recovered their strength as to be able to 
proceed by aid of the Indians to the abode 
of Akaitcho, an Indian chief, who treat- 
ed them with the greatest kindness. Pro- 
visions and clothing soon after reached 
them from Fort Providence. The follow- 
ing summer they returned by the usual route 
to Montreal and thence to England. Their 
travels in North America including voy- 
age on the Arctic Sea exceeded 5500 miles 


FRANKLIN’S SECOND EXPEDITION TO THE POLAR SEA, 1825-6-7. 


In 1824, the British Government de- 
termined to send another Polar expedition 
to complete the survey of the Northern 
coasts of America. Captain Franklin ten- 
dered his services to command the expedi- 
tion and submitteda plan for a journey over- 
land to the mouth of Mackenzie River, 
and thence by sea to the north-western ex- 
prarsea | of America, with the combined ob- 
ject also of surveying the coast between 
the Mackenzie and the Coppermine Ri- 
vers.”? Dr. Richardson, his former com- 
panion in suffering, again offered his ser- 
vices as naturalist and surgeon, and volun- 
teered to undertake the survey of the 





coast between the mouths of Mackenzie 
and Coppermine Rivers, while Captain 
Franklin should be engaged westward in an 
attempt to reach Icy Cape and Behring’s 
Strait. 

In this expedition they were enabled to 
profit by the experience of their first jour- 
ney. Boats were constructed in England, 
of various dimensions adapted to the pas- 
sage of rapids and other waters between 
York Factory on Hudson’s Bay, and Mac- 
kenzie River, as well as for the navigation 
of the Arctic Sea. These were made of 
mahogany, with timbers of ash, yet so 
light, that the largest one, twenty-six feet 
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long and five feet four inches iad cer 
adapted for six rowers, a sincrman and 
an officer, could be easily carried on the 
shoulders of six men. Their boats were 
shipped direct to York Factory and thence 
across the country, through “the various 
rivers and small lakes, to await Captain 
Franklin at Methye River. Every man 
in the party was provided with water-proof 
dresses, and all that could add to their 
comfort and ensure the safety of the ex- 
pedition, was procured. 

The expedition sailed from Liverpool on 
the 16th of February 1825,—passed 
through New York, Albany and the great 
lakes to Lake Superior; thence through the 
Lake of the Woods and Lake Winnepeg 
to the Methye River where they overtook 
their boats on the 29th June. The season 
had so far advanced before they reached 
Mackenzie River that they determined to 
pospone the great expedition till the ensu- 
ingsummer. They accordingly establish- 
ed their winter quarters on the banks of 
Great Bear Lake, by erecting substantial 
houses which they ealled Fort Franklin. 
Lieutenant Back, a young officer, who ac- 
companied Franklin in his first expedition, 
superintended the arrangements here, while 
Captain Franklin determined to descend 
Mackenzie River, take a view of the Polar 
Sea, and return before the winter set in. 
This voyage he performed without difficul- 
ty and returned to his winter quarters on 
the 5th September. Dr. Richardson re- 
turned at the same time from some east- 
ern explorations. In the meantime the 
Canadians and Indians were occupied in 
hunting and fishing, by which means abun- 
dant stores of provisions were secured for 
their winter’s use. 

The daily product of the nets during the 
autumn was eight hundred herring- salmon 
A supply of fuel was also collected and 
piled up for use. The prospect before 
them was, therefore, very different from 
that which they had experienced in their 
previous winter residence in these regions. 
Nothing of importance occurred during 
their long winter. The officers instructed 
the men in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic during the long evenings, and divine 
service was held on Sunday, which was 
always kept as a day of rest. 


On the 28th June the party embarked 
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on the Mackenzie River. On the 4th 
July Capt. Franklin took the western 
channel where the river branched off 
towards its mouth, while Dr. Richardson 
took the eastern branch with his party. 
Large numbers of Esquimaux were met at 
the river’s mouth with whom Franklin had 
a difficulty. They plundered some of his 
boats, and the sieaal would have termi- 
nated in bloodshed, had it not been for his 
great forbearance. The Esquimaux in- 
terpreter made a speech to his countrymen, 
known the great love 


induced them to return much of the plun- 
dered property, and exacted a promise 
from them to behave better in future. 
The Esquimaux apologized by saying that 
“they had never seen white men before, and 
all the things in the boats were so very 
beautiful and desirable, that it was im- 
possible not to steal them.” The expedi- 
tion proceeded along the nO of the Polar 
Sea with some interruption from the ice 
and fogs until the 16th August, when they 
had reached 150° W longitude, or about 
one half the distance from Mackenzie 
River to ley Cape. A perceptible change 
had now taken place in the weather. 
Vegetation assumed an autumnal aspect, 
and ice began to form at night on the 
pools of fresh water. The Esquimaux 
lately so numerous had ceased to appear; 
the deer were hastening from the coast, 
and the migratory birds were winging their 
way to more genial climes. It was, there- 
fore, resolved to return. _ Accordingly, on 
the 18th August the boats began their 
voyage eastward to Mackenzie River, 
which they reached without accident on 
the 4th September; and proceeding at 
once up that river, arrived in safety at 
Fort Franklin, where Dr. Richardson ar- 
rived a few days before. 

Dr. Richardson in his exploration of the 
Polar Sea eastward from Mackenzie River 
met with no obstacles to retard his pro- 
gress, and was enabled to accomplish his 
voyage to the Coppermine River, a dis- 
tance of 590 miles, between the 4th July 
and the Sth of August He then proceeded 
up that river and reached the winter quar- 
ters of the party on the Ist of September. 
After a winter spent at Fort Franklin the 
expedition, in the following summer, re- 
turned by the usual route to England. 
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CAPTAIN BEECHEY’S VOYAGE THROUGH BEHRING’S STRAITS. 


To co-operate with Parry and Frank- 
lin, it was determined by the British go- 
vernment to send an expedition to Behr- 
ing’s Strait. Capt. F. W. Beechey in the 
Blossom, a 24 gun ship, was destined for 
this service, and sailed from England on 
the 19th of May, 1825. A boat to be 
used as a tender, built as large as could be 
carried on the deck of the ship, was taken 
out. She was schooner rigged, decked, 
and fitted out in the best manner. 

On the 22d July 1826, which was as 
early as it was desirable to be in the Polar 
Sea, Captain Beechey anchored in Kotze- 
bue Sound, after surveying a portion of 
which, he proceeded to Chamisso Island, 
where he was directed to await Captain 
Franklin. Leaving the barge for the pur- 
pose of following the coast, he proceeded 
northward with his ship and passed Icy 
Cape. On the 17th of August, as the 
channel between the ice and the shore was 
not wide enough to trust his ship farther, 
he despatched the barge under the com- 
mand of Mr. Elson to trace the shore as 
far eastward as possible. The barge pro- 
ceeded as far as a prominent headland which 
was cailed Cape Barrow. This point, the 
most northerly part of the American con- 
tinent yet formed the terminus to a spit 
of land discovered jutting out several 
miles from the regular coast line. It was 
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now late in the season, and prudence dicta- 
ted to the party that it was unsafe to pro- 
ceed farther, as there was danger that the 
ice might close in upon them and prevent 
their escape. They therefore began a ro- 
treat towards their rendezvous, at Chamisso 
Island, which they reached on the 9th Sep- 
tember not without difficulty, haying been 
“thickly beset with ice, that threatened 
every moment to close with its impenetra- 
able walls and cut off their return.” The 
result of this voyage was the addition of 
an extensive line of coast to our Polar ge- 
ography ; and a comparison of notes shewed 
that but 146 miles intervened between the 
expedition of Captains Beechey and Frank- 
lin, who were on this coast at the same 
time. Captain Franklin afterwards as- 
serted, that had he “been aware of the fact 
of his near proximity to the barge of the 
Blossom, no difficulties or dangers would 
have prevailed on him to return.” It was 
the great object of his ambition to reach 
Icy Cape, and he doubtless would have ac- 
complished it, or perished in the attempt 

The following year, Captain Beechey re- 
turned to the Arctic Sea, and endeavored to 
extend his survey beyond the point attain- 
ed by him in 1826; but the severity of 
the weather obliged him to return before 
he had reached Icy Cape. 





SIR JOHN ROSS’S SECOND VOYAGE, 1829-30-31-32-33. 


In 1828, Captain John Ross whose 
name appears first among those who at- 
tempted to discovera North West Passage, 
and whose mistake in passing Lancaster 
Sound, lost to him the honor and renown 
which were gained by his successor Captain 
Parry, felt ambitious to resume the under- 
taking and make another effort to make 
this passage. He proposed to government 
a plan to explore the Polar Sea, with a 
steam vessel, but they were tired with an 
enterprise which had lost its novelty, and 
determined to send out no more expeditions 


for the purpose specified. Mr. Felix 
Booth a distinguished merchant of London 
prompted by a desire to promote the 
scheme of Captain Ross, then generously 
came forward, and advanced the amount 
necessary for the expedition. 

The Victory steamer of 150 tons was 
accordingly equipped for the voyage. A 
great interest was excited in the enterprise 
and many officers in the navy tendered 
their services to Captain Ross. He gave 
the preference to his nephew Commander 
| James C. Ross who had been in all the 
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late Arctic voyages. 22 men and an officer 
completed the party. With these he put 
to sea on the 7th of June, and on the 28th 
of July found himself off Disco Island. 
Their steam-engine proved a failure, for in 
the few instances in which they used it it 
did not propel her but a mile and a half an 
hour. On the 6th of August they entered 
Lancaster Sound, and with a favorable 
wind, two days after, reached the opposite 
shore of Prince Regent’s Inlet on the 11th. 
Steering southward they came to the place 
where Captain Parry’s ship, the Fury, was 
abandoned. Her stores they found in 
excellent condition, but every vestige of 
the ship had been carried away by the ice. 
After taking an abundant supply of pro- 
visions and coal, they worked their way 
slowly on, obliged to steer by the wind and 
sun; for the near proximity to the mag- 
netic pole had rendered their compass 
useless. Enveloped in’ fogs, and sur- 
rounded by icebergs, their progress was 
full of difficulties and dangers, yet they 
foreed on their little barque, and dur- 
ing the months of August and Septem- 
ber had traced 300 miles of coast previ- 
ously unknown, attaining a position within 
280 miles of Franklin’s Point Turnagain. 
By the end of September the snow fell 
thick ; the thermometer sunk below the 
freezing point; huge masses of ice hemmed 
them in on every side, and on the 7th of 
October they went into winter quarters. 

The usual preparations were now made 
for the winter ; banks of snow were raised 
around the ship, and a roof of canvas 
placed on her. Her stoves kept up a 
temperature of 45° during the coldest 
weather, which was quite warm enough for 
health. 

A party of Esquimaux took up their 
quarters near the ship, and a friendly in- 
tercourse was kept up between them. 
Some of these people exhibited much geo- 
graphical knowledge, tracing out on paper 
the line of the coast for a great distance 
with remarkable accuracy. On speaking 
to them of the places visited by Captain 
Parry about Repulse Bay, they at once 
recognised them, and stated that they had 
lately been there. Captain Ross was un- 
able to learn whether any passage existed 
to the Westward, though he was told that 
a great sea lay in that direction, which 
proved to be the case. They were after- 





wards told by the most intelligent natives 
that a passage existed far to the North, 
which was doubtless Barrow’s Strait. 

Several parties left the ship in April 
and May to explore the adjacent shores, 
accompanied by the Esquimaux as guides. 
The most important of these was one 
under the younger Ross, who, crossing the 
isthmus of Boothia reached the sea, the 
shores of which he traced to a point about 
200 miles from the ship. The shore 
trended westward in the direction of Point 
Turnagain, but his stock of provisions 
would not permit him to reach it. He 
therefore, was compelled to return, reach- 
ing the ship on the 13tk May, after an 
absence of 27 days. 

Summer now came; the ice and snow 
melted with great rapidity ; the country 
was inundated with water, and the surface 
of the ocean could not be traversed. All 
the efforts of the crew were directed to 
the extrication of the vessel. ‘“‘ But month 
after month rolled on; the height of sum- 
mer passed, and the sea still remained 
bound in icy chains.” August passed 
away and left them fixed to the same 
dreary spot where they had been for eleven 
months. On the 17th of September, 
‘with a transport of joy, they found 
themselves free,” and the gallant ship 
again moved forward about three miles, 
when her farther progress was arrested by 
a ridge of ice. The following day there 
was a heavy fall of snow, and in the even- 
ing a gale sprang up from the North, which 
continuing for three days, brought with it 
a crowd of floating ice and huge icebergs, 
crowding the whole together with the 
ship, towards the shore. A few days after 
they were frozen up and the sea presented 
an unbroken surface of ice. “It was,” 
says Captain Ross’ ‘“‘as if the northern 
ocean were sending all its stores into this 
quarter,’’ and then wedging them as firmly 
into the bay as the rocks themselves. 

They were now frozen up for a second 
winter, and it was found necessary to 
lessen the usual allowance of provisions. 
Enough, however, was given to keep the 
men in health and vigour, which they pre- 
served uninterruptedly during the season. 
It was, nevertheless, a dreary one, ‘‘ the 
monotony of their situation pressing upon 
them with increasing severity.” 

In the spring, exploring parties were 
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again sent out. Commander Ross pro- 
ceeded northward in search of a western 
opening but found none. Captain Ross and 
other officers went in other directions. The 
most important journey, however, was a 
later one performed by Commander Ross in 
search of the Magnetic Pole. 

Calculations had been made by the learn- 
ed, which piaced this irfteresting spot in 
latitude 70¢ north, and longitude 989 30° 
west, and it was one of the objects of this 
voyage to discover the spot. In Command- 
er Ross’s journey the previous year, he 
passed within ten miles of it, but had not 
instruments with him to make the requisite 
experiments. ‘ To this point, therefore, 
he directed his course. ‘The journey was 
tedious and laborious, not only from the 
rigor of the season, and the ruggedness of 
the surface, but from the care with which 
he examined the country.” On the Ist 
of June, he reached the spot where his own 
caleulations fixed the Magnetic Pole, 
which was 70°5’ 17 north, and longitude 
96° 46’ 45 west. The instruments were 
put in motion and the amount of the dip of 
the needle found to be 890 59’, being only 
one minute less than 90 © » the vertical po- 
sition, which would precisely have indica- 
ted the polar station ; and the horizontal 
needles when suspended in the most deli- 
cate manner possible, did not shew the 
slightest tendency to move. He looked in 
vain for some object to mark the spot. 

“Nature had here erected no monu- 
ment to denote the spot which she had 
chosen as the centre of one of her great 
end dark powers ”? Commander Ross er- 
ected a pile of stones and returned to the 
ship. 

The summer of 1831 now arrived, and 
on the 29th of August the ship left her 
winter quarters. She was soon stopped by 
adverse winds and bad weather. A snow 
storm came on with aheavy gale, and they 
again found themselves completely sur- 
rounded with masses of ice. They watch- 
ed an opportunity to escape through any 
channels in the ice that might be present- 
ed, but they watched in vain. On the 14th 
of September they were enabled to take ex- 
ercise by skating on the new ice which had 
formed around them. A few days later, 
all hope of escape vanished and they found 
themselves fixed in the ice for a third 





winter, but four miles from their late win- 
ter station. 


“The spirits of the adventurers now began 
to droop in earnest, They soon became sen- 
sible that, at all events, it would be perilous 
to wait another season in the hope of extrica- 
ting the vessel, in which they could never re- 
turn to England, and had no alternative but 
to abandon her amid the Arctic regions. Theiy 
only means of escape was to proceed in boats, 
or draw them over the ice, to the wreck of the 
Fury, when after supplying themselves with a 
fresh stock of provisions out of her stores, 
they might reach Davis’s Straits, and return 
in one of the whale ships.” 


Up to this time the whole party had en- 
joyed excellent health. Now, the scurvy 
began to shew itself; yet the long and te- 
dious winter was passed much as in pre- 
vious years, and the spring found them 
ready to abandon their vessel. The stores 
of the Fury lay 180 miles off, in a direct 
line ; but the windings which it would be 
necessary to make, increased the journey 
to 300 miles. There was no other hope 
of escape left for them but to reach these 
stores, and they determined to make the at- 
tempt. 

On the 23d of April 1832, they commen- 
ced the labor of carrying their provisions, 
clothing and boats over the ice ; but it 
was impossible to carry all,except by mak- 
ing many journeys. By the 21st of May 
they had accomplished but 30 miles dis- 
tance to reach which their journey am- 
ounted to 329 miles. On leaving the Vic- 
tory for the last time, they hoisted her 
colors, nailed them to the mast, and drank 
a parting glass to her. After the most 
fatiguing and incessant labor, in transport- 
ing their boats to a safe and accessible 
point, they made their way with their stores 
to Fury Beach, which they reached on the 
Ist July. 

They now set to work, and built a house 
of canvas for their residence, until the ice 
permitted their leaving. The boats were 
next repaired and fitted; and they now 
awaited the moment when some channels 
of water would permit them to set out on 
their voyage. On the 1st of August there 
was an open sea to a considerable distance 
when they embarked, but the dangers to 
which they were constantly exposed from 
the masses of floating ice, obliged them 
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often to seek the beach for safety. On 
the 29th of August they reached Barrow’s 
Strait, where they landed and pitched their 
tents. They attempted to run along the 
shore of the Strait with their boats but 
found it impossible. The whole Strait 
was firmly closed with ice, and had been 
so during the whole summer. Ascending 
the neighboring mountains, they saw an 
impenetrable barrier of ice before them, 
and that it would be impossible to reach 
the sea eastward. To return to Fury 
Beach was their only hope. On the 24th 
of September they retraced their steps, but 
were only able to get half-way in their 
boats, when they were stopped by the ice. 
They now hauled them high up on the 
beach for safety, where they left them ; 
put their provision on sledges, and made 
their way to Fury Beach where they ar- 
rived on the 7th of October. 

As the frail canvas house was to be their 
abode for the fourth winter, which had al- 
ready set in with severity, they endeavor- 
ed to make it comfortable by covering, and 
raising walls of snow around it. Stoves 
were set up and a temperature of 51° main- 
tained. ‘* But the winter as it advanced, 
proved one of great severity; and the slight 
walls could no longer keep up a comfort- 
able heat.” For food they were pretty 
well off. The stores of the Fury furnish- 
ed them with a reduced allowance of pre- 
served meats ; but plenty of flour, sugar, 
soups, and vegetables. In February, the 
carpenter died of scurvy, and many of the 
seamen were attacked with the same dis- 
ease. Their situation was now becoming aw- 
ful, and unless liberated in the approaching 
summer, death was inevitable. 

In April and May they carried forward 
to their boats a supply of provisions. To 
accomplish this many journeys were ne- 
cessary, asin the previous year ; and, al- 
though the distance to their boats was but 
32 miles, their journeyings amounted to 
256 miles. Having effected this, they re- 
turned to their canvas house where they 
remained until the 8th of July, when they 
set off, carrying with them the sick, and in 
four days reached their boat station. Here 
they anxiously awaited the breaking up of 
the ice. On the 15th of August a lane of 
water appearing, they launched their boats, 
embarked their provisions and stores, and 
got under way with a fair wind. They 





soon reached Barrow’s Strait which they 
found open and navigable though obstruct- 
ed with floating ice. They made rapid 
progress until contrary winds met them, 
which detained them four days. On the 
25th they made Navy Board Inlet where 
they landed for the night. 

The next morning a sail was seen. Sig- 
nals were made but she did not descry 
them. A breeze sprang up and the sail 
soon vanished from their sight. A second 
soon after appeared. The weather be- 
vame calm, when by hard rowing the boats 
approached so near that their signals were 
discovered. A boat was now seen coming 
from the ship, and on approaching, the 
mate asked them if they wanted aid, 
supposing them to be the crew of a whale- 
man, who had lost their vessel. On being 
asked by Captain Ross where their ship 
was from and her name, they replied that 
it was the Isabella of Hull, formerly com- 
manded by Captain Ross. On being told 
that this gentleman stood before them, they 
replied that it must be a mistake, as he had 
been dead at least two years. Captain 
Ross soon satisfied them of the reality, 
when they hastened to the ship where he 
and his party received a most cordial re- 
ception. ‘* Every man was hungry, and 
had to be fed ; all were ragged and were to 
be clothed; it was washing, dressing, shav- 
ing, eating, all intermingled.”? Then came 
a thousand questions and the news of what 
had transpired in the world during their 
four years’ absence. On the 13th of Sep- 
tember they fell in with the fleet of whal- 
ers on the fishing ground, when all the eap- 
tains came on board to welcome them, 
bringing presents from their stores. On 
the 30th, the fishery being no longer prac- 
ticable, the Isabella left Davis’s Straits, 
and on the 12th October reached Strom- 
ness. The news of the arrival of Captain 
Ross spread like lightning through the 
kingdom. for no modern enterprise of the 
kind had created so strong a sensation. 
All hope of their return having fled, they 
were now looked on as men risen from 
the grave. Crowds rushed to see them 
on their way to London. The officers were 
all promoted and eligible places given them. 
Captain Ross was knighted, and a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons recom- 
mended a grant of £5000 to him for his 
services. In conclusion, it should be ob- 
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served that, notwithstanding the great hard- | during the four years and a half they were 
ships and exposure of the officers and men absent, but two deaths took place. 


CAPTAIN BACK’S JOURNEY TO THE POLAR SEA. 


Captain Back was sent out by the 
British government at the head of an ex- 
pedition in search of Captain John Ross, 
who had then been absent four years, and 
for the safety of whose party, great fears 
were entertained. 

He left England in February 1833, and 
following the route of Captain Franklin, 
with whom he had been associated in his 
two land journeys, reached the eastern 
shore of Great Slave Lake, where he took 
up his winter quarters. The winter 
proved a severe one ; and besides taking 
care of his own party, he was obliged to 
sustain a party of Indians which had 





1833-4-5. 


reached his dwelling in a state of starva- 
tion. In April 1834, while preparing for 
his journey northward, Captain Back re- 

ceived despatches from England informing 
him of the return of Captain Ross. Never- 
theless, agreeable to instructions, he made 
a journey to the Polar Sea by following 
a large stream, abounding in cataracts, 
since known as Back’s River. He was 
unable to trace but little of the shore of the 
sea, and after many hardships, made his 
way back to his winter quarters. In the 
following year, he returned by the route 
he came, to England. 


CAPTAIN BACK’S ATTEMPT TO REACH REPULSE BAY. 1836-37. 


Tue object of this voyage was the same 
as that on which Captain Lyon had been 
employed in 1824. Captain Back’s in- 
structions were to proceed to Wager River 


expedient. On arriving there he was to 
leave his ship with an ‘officer to be em- 


and proceed with a large party across the 


_ and raised her high out of the water. 


large floe or mass, got beneath her bottom 
Huge 
blocks of ice, and gigantic icebergs, at- 


| tached themselves to, or were thrown 
or Repulse Bay, as he should find most | 


upon the floe, while the ship lay in her icy 
cradle, unable, with all the efforts of her 


| crew, to extricate herself from this dan- 
ployed in making surveys and observations, | 


finding themselves 


intervening land to the Eastern shore of | 


Prince Regent’s Inlet. 


It was then to | 


| 


divide ; one party to trace the shore of | 


this inlet northward, while the other was to 


follow the coast line westward to the mouth | 


of Back’s River, and thence to Point Tur- 
nagain of Franklin. 

The ship Terror was selected for the | 
expedition, and a total of 73 officers and 
men made up the party. They left 


{ 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


England on the 14th of June, 1836, and | 


on the 28th of July, crossed Davis’ Strait. | 
On the 5th of September, they had reached | 


lat. 65 ° 25’ opposite to Frozen Strait in 


Fox Channel, when they became fixed in | 


the ice. 


The ship was tossed about among | 


} 


nished amusement for the men. 


gerous position. November came, and 

ermanently fixed, 
Captain Back made his winter arrange—- 
ments. Galleries and walls of ice and 
snow, were built around the ship for places 
of shelter as well as to protect her from the 
wind. This gave employment to, and fur- 
But their 
situation was a dreadful one. At times, 
huge floes and icebergs were driven upon 
them by severe gales, crushing and grind- 
ing the floe or ice-island to which they 
were bound, threatening every moment to 
involve them all in a common destruction. 
In this situation they were tossed about at 


| the mercy of the winds and waves during 


the whole winter. On one occasion they 
were driven near the rocky cliffs which 


the broken ice for several weeks until a bound these dreary and inhospitable seas, 
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expecting to share the fate of the icy 
masses which rushed by them, and were 
ground to atoms against the cliffs. But 
on they floated. 

Late in February, “the crashing of the 
ice, the hoarse rushing sound, and the 
severe shocks against the ship” indicated 
change, and it was soon found that a rent 
had been made in the ice, forming a con- 
tinuous line of separation directly through 
the centre of the floe on which the ship 
was mounted. 


“The ship now began to complain, and 
strained considerably under the counter. She 
then heeled over to port, and relieved herself 
about six inches from the starboard embank- 
ment against the side, making by the effort, 
gaping rents through the snow walls. At 
this time, the crashing, grinding, and rushing 
walls beneath, as well as at the borders of the 
floe, the rents and cracks in all directions 
toward the ship, herself suffering much, the 
freezing cold of 33° below zero, combined to 
render our situation not a little perilous and 
uncomfortable.” 


But the Terror was not now to be liber- 
ated. ‘The ice gave way in part, only to 
give place to other floes and masses, which 
hemmed her in on every side, and were 
piled up around her in the same icy cradle 
in which she had so long been rocked. 
Away was she borne again in the midst of 
the ocean, enveloped in fogs and snow, her 
compasses useless, no one knew whither. 
The boats were several times got in readi- 


, necessity to embark in them as a last 
| resort, but they were mercifully spared this 





| 


} 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


crisis. 

In this state the ship remained until the 
11th of July, when the ice was again rent 
asunder, and “a loud rumbling notified 
that she had broke her icy bounds, and 
was sliding down gently into her own ele- 
ment.”’ “** I know not,” says Back, ‘‘ how 
many cheers commemorated the occasion. 
it was a scene not to be forgotten by the 
spectators.” The ship “crazy, broken, 
and leaky”? as she was, now made her way 
to England as fast as possible, where she 
arrived in safety. 


This sketch of the various Arctic Ex- 
peditions should not be concluded without 
mentioning the important services rendered 
by Messrs. Dease and Simpson. These 
gentlemen fitted out a boat expedition 
under the direction of the Hudson Ba 
Company, with which they completed the 
discovery and survey of the shores of the 
Aretic Sea, by connecting the discoveries 
of Franklin and Beechey west of Macken- 
zie’s River, and those of Franklin, Back, 
and Ross, east of Coppermine River. 
These gentlemen made the longest voyage 
in boats, ever performed in the Arctic 
Seas. The explorations and discoveries of 
Dr. Rae about Repulse Bay and Boothia 
completing the survey of the shores about 
these regions are also of importance, and 


ness, and arrangements made in case of | deserve to be mentioned here. 


SIR JOHN FRANKLIN’S EXPEDITION, 1845-6-7-8-9-50. 


Ix December 1844, Sir John Barrow, 
submitted a proposition to the British Ad- 
miralty and to the Royal Society for an- 
other expedition for discovery in the Aretie 
Seas, from which we make the following 
abstract : 


PROPOSAL FOR AN ATTEMPT TO COMPLETE THE 
DISCOVERY OF A NORTH WEST PassaGe.—There 
is a general feeling entertained in the several 
scientific societies, by individuals attached to 
scientific pursuits, and also among officers of 
the navy, that the discovery, or rather the com- 
pletion of the discovery of a passage from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, round the northern 





coast of America, ought not to be abandoned, 
after so much has been done, and so little now 
remains to be done, and that with our present 
knowledge no reasonable doubt can be enter- 
tained that the accomplishment of so desirable 
an object is practicable. 


A brief sketch then follows of what had 
been accomplished by the several Polar ex- 
peditions : 


“Tt may be presumed, therefore, that a dis- 
tance of 300 leagues on a clear sea, keeping 
midway between Banks’ Land and the coast 
of America, would accomplish an object which, 
at intervals during 300 years, has engaged the 
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attention of crowned heads, men of science, 
and mercantile bodies, whose expectations 
were frequently disappointed, but not discour- 
aged.” * * %* Furthermore, Sir John 
Barrow observes, ‘‘that a final attempt to 
make a north-west passage would render the 
most important service that now remains to 
be performed towards the completion of the 
magnetic survey of the globe; and it is hardly 
necessary to say, that the geography and 
hydrography of this part of the Polar Sea 
would be a valuable addition to our know- 
ledge of the globe, and well deserving the at- 
tention of a power like England.” 


': The plan received a favorable consider- 
ation, and after a little consultation was 
adopted. Sir John Franklin had but just 
returned from Van Dieman’s Land on the 
opposite side of the globe, having been go- 
vernor of that colony for several years, and 
was at once given the command of the ex- 
pedition. The ships selected were the 
Erebus and Terror. His second in com- 
mand was Captain Crozier, (who accom- 
panied Captain Ross in his Antartie ex- 
pedition.) These, with 136 officers, sea- 
men and marines made up the party. This 
expedition left England on the 19th of May 
1845. 

Their official instructions were to proceed 
up Lancaster Sound and Barrow’s Strait 
to Cape Walker, a point noticed by Captain 
Parry from which the land trended south- 
ward. Ifan opening presented here, they 
were to ayail themselves of it, and push on 
towards Behring’s Strait. In case this 
course proved impracticable, their orders 
then were, to attempt the openings at the 
north of Barrow’s Strait, particularly Wel- 
lington Channel, if it should be clear of ice, 
as it was when Captain Parry passed in his 
first voyage. He was then directed to pro- 
ceed westward towards Behring’s Strait. 

To accomplish this, it was believed that 
three years would suffice ; and in case the 
expedition should be unsuecessful, the same 
period would be required in their endea- 
vors to penetrate the several passages re- 
ferred to. Provisions for three years were 
accordingly placed on board, and every- 
thing which could tend to the comfort and 
health of the party wasadded. The ships, 
too, were made strong, that they might 
withstand the pressure from the ice to 
which they would be subjected, and the 
most approved means were adopted to warm 
and ventilate them. 





Considerable discretionary power was 
given to Sir John Franklin, notwithstand- 
ing these instructions, for they continue: 


{In an undertaking of this description, much 
must always be left to the discretion of the 
commanding officer ; and as the objects of this 
expedition have been fully explained to you, 
and you already have had much experience 
on service of this nature, we are convinced 
that we cannot do better than leave it to your 
judgment, in the event of your not making 
a passage this season, either to winter on the 
coast, with the view of following up next sea- 
son any hopes or expectations which your 
observations this year may lead you to enter- 
tain, or to return to England to report to us the 
result of such observations, always recollect- 
ing an anxiety for the health, comfort, and 
safety of yourself, your officers and men; and 
you will duly weigh how far the advantage 
of starting nextseason for an advanced posi- 
tion may be counterbalanced by what may be 
suffered during the winter, and by the want of 
such refreshment and refitting as would be af- 
forded on your return to England.” 


On the 26ta July 1845, these ships were 
seen moored to an ieeberg, in latitude 74° 
48’, longitude 66° 13’ W., a point near by 
the middle of Baffin’s Bay, and opposite 
Laneaster Sound, no doubt waiting for an 
opening through the floating or ‘‘ Middle 
lee,”’ which is always found in this bay. 
This was the last seen of the ships. 

The probability is that the middle ice was 
passed, and that the ships entered Laneas- 
ter Sound ; but what course they took after- 
wards is, of course, not known. No trace 
has been found of them on the shores visit- 
ed by the various whaling vessels. 

In the year 1848, no tidings having been 
received from Sir John Franklin, the Bri- 
tish Admiralty and the friends of the in- 
trepid navigator, determined to send out 
vessels for his succor. Three expeditions 
were accordingly equipped by the Govern- 
ment, to be dispatched in different direc- 
tions. 

The first vessel which sailed was the 
Plover, under Captain Moore. She left 
England on the 31st January, 1848, ex- 
pecting to reach Behring’s Strait by 
August, which would have given time for 
two months’ exploration of the Arctic Sea. 
But proving a bad sailer, she only reached 
the Sandwich Islands on the 22d August, 
a period too late to make the attempt. 
Capt. Moore accordingly proceeded to the 
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coast of _Kamstchatka, where he wintered. 

The Herald, a surveying vessel employed 
in the Pacific, under command of Captain 
Kellett, was directed to join the Plover at 
some point near Behring’s Strait. Capt. 
Kellett was ordered to take her under his 
direction, and search the Polar Sea north 
of that strait for Sir John Franklin. 

The second expedition was placed under 
the command of Sir John Richardson, a 
gentleman who had distinguished himself 
in the overland expedition of Sir John 
Franklin many years before. His instruc- 
tions were to proceed overland to Mac- 
kenzie’s River ; to follow that river to the 
Arctic Sea, and then with boats to examine 
the coast extending to the mouth of the 
Coppermine River, as well as the lands 
contiguous thereto. It was supposed that 
if Sir John Franklin had abandoned his 
ships and taken to his boats, or if he had 
sent out any parties to explore, they would 
have made every exertion to reach this 
coast. I*rom this point they could pro- 
eeed either to the Russian settlement at 
Colville River, or overland to Hudson’s 
Bay or Montreal. 

The third and most important division 
of the relief expeditions, was that under 
Sir James Ross and Captain Bird, in the 
ships Enterprise and Investigator. This 
expedition was directed to enter Barrow’s 
Strait, to examine the prominent points of 
land as it passed up, particularly the points 
leading up Wellington Channel on the 
north and Cape Walker on the south, for 
traces of the missing expedition, and then 
to proceed westward towards Melville 
Island. On this division a much greater 
sum had been expended than on the others ; 
the ships were provisioned so as to enable 
them to winter in the Arctic regions, which 
would give them two summers for their 
explorations. They were to follow the 
supposed track of Sir John Franklin ; and, 
of course, great hopes were 2 entertained of 
the success of the expedition. 

The fourth and last division was simply 
a store-ship called the North Star, Mr. 
Saunders commanding. This vessel was 
laden with supplies for the Franklin expe- 
dition. ‘‘ The main object of the voyage 
was, first, by replenishing the stock of 
provisions in the ships of Sir James Ross, 
to prevent the return of the Investigator, 


Capt. Bird, to England in the summer of 
1849, in order that Captain Bird with 
his ship might continue to co-operate with 
Sir James Ross in prosecuting his search 
during the summer of 1850 ; and, secondly 
in case of not meeting with the Investiga- 
tor or her boats, to land the necessary sup- 
plies at certain points on the south side of 
Lancaster Sound and Barrow’s Strait. 
The preference was to be given to Whaler 
Point on Leopold Island. If these places 
were inaccessible, the supplies were to be 
left at Pond’s Bay. This being accom- 
plished, the North Star was then to run up 
to the head of Baffin’s Bay and examine 
the openings known as Smith’s and Jones’s 
Sounds. ‘‘ But it was ordered, and the 
order was reiterated,” says Dr. Scoresby, 
“that the commander of the North Star 
should carefully avoid risking all hazacd of 
being detained throughout the winter.” 

Such were the four expeditions sent in 
search of Sir John Franklin, from all of 
which we have heard except the last. 
Their results we will now proceed to state. 

The Herald and Plover proceeded to 
Behring’s Strait for their winter quarters, 
in the summer of 1849, arriving at Cham- 
isso Island, their place of rendezvous with- 
in the straits, on the 14th of July; one 
vessel preceding the other by a day only. 
They were joined here by a private yacht, 
the Nancy Dawson, belonging to and com- 
manded by Mr. Shedden. ‘The objeet of 
this gentleman was to search for and aid 
Sir John Franklin. He was last from 
Hong Kong. 

On the 18th of July they sailed on their 
voyage of research. Passing ley Cape, a 
boat expedition was arranged and de- 
spatched on the 25th, consisting of the 
Herald’s pinnace, decked over, and three 
other boats. The Nancy Dawson joined 
them ; when this expedition of small craft 
boldly pushed its way into the Arctic Sea 
for some distance beyond Point Barrow. 
Here, according to instructions, they de- 
spatched two whale boats under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Pullen, fully pro- 
visioned and equipped for separate service. 
These boats were directed to proceed 
along, and examine the coast as far as 
Mackenzie’s River for traces of the miss- 
ing ships ; and, if they attained that point, 





} one to ascend the river to Fort Hope, 
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and return by the way of York Factory, 
atrading post on Hudson’s Bay, in the 
summer of the present year. 

The Herald, after despatching the boat 
expedition to Mackenzie’s River, advanced 
to the northward, until the 28th July, 
when she reached the great field of pack 
ice, which stopped her further progress. 
This was in latitude 72° 51’ N. and long- 
itude 163° 48’W. From this time until 
the 17th of August, the ship continued to 
force her way along the edge of the pack, 
exploring the region between the extreme 
northern point of the American coast and 
the contiguous parts of Asia, when land 
was discovered from the mast head. The 
details of these explorations are given with 
minuteness in the official report of Capt. 
Kellett ; but as they embrace no events of 
importance until land was seen, they are 
passed over. The particulars of the dis- 
covery alluded to are of interest, and are 
ty in order to complete our narrative. 

he island visited was in latitude 71° 20’ 
N., longitude 175° 16’ W : 


“In running a course along the pack towards 
our first discovery, a small group of islands was 
reported on our port beam, a considerable distance 
within the outer margin of the ice. 

“ The pack here was not so close as I found it 
before. Lanes of water could be seen reaching 
almost up to the group, but too narrow to enter 
unless the ship had been sufficiently fortified to 
force a hole for herself. 

“ These small islands at intervals were very dis- 
tinct, and were not considered at the time very 
distant. 

«Still more distant than this group (from the 
deck) a very extensive and high land was reported, 
which I had been watching for some time, and 
anxiously awaited a report from some one else. 

“From the time land was reported until we 
hove to under it, we ran 25 miles directly for it. 
At first we could not see that the pack joined it, 
but as we approached the island we found the 
pack to rest on the island, and to extend from it 
as far as the eye could reach to the E. S. E. 

“The weather, which had been fine all day, 
now changed suddenly to dense clouds and snow 
showers, blowing fresh from the south, with so 
much sea that I did net anchor as I intended. 

“ T left the ship with two boats; the senior lieu- 
tenant, Mr. Maguire; Mr. Seemann, naturalist ; 
and Mr. Collinson, mate, in one ; Mr. Goodridge, 
surgeon, Mr. Pakenham, midshipman, and myself 
in the other, almost despairing of being able to 
reach the island. 

“ The ship kept off and on outside the thickest 
part of the loose ice, through which the boats were 
obliged to be very careful in picking their way, on 
the S. E. side, where I thought I might have ascend- 
ed. We reached the island, and found running on it 
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a very heavy sea ; the first lieutenant, however, land 
ed, having backed his boat in uatil he could get foot- 
hold (without swimming,) and then jumped over- 
board. I followed his example; the others were 
anxious to do the same, but the sea was so hich 
that I could not permit them. ; 

“We hoisted the jack and took possession of 
the island with the usual ceremonies, in the name 
of her most gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. 

“The extent we had to walk over was not 
more than 30 feet. From this space and a short 
distance that we scrambled up, we collected eight 
species of plants ; specimens of the rock were also 
brought away. 

“ With the time we could spare and our ma- 
terials, the island was perfectly inaccessible to us. 
This was a great disappointment to us, as from 
its summit, which is elevated above the sea 1,400 
feet, much could have been seen, and all doubt set 
aside, more particularly as I knew the moment [ 
got on board I should be obliged to carry sail to 
get off the pack and out of the bight of it we were 
in; neither could I expect at this late period of the 
season the weather would improve. 

“The island on which I landed is four miles 
and a half in extent east and west, and about two 
and a half north and south, in the shape of a 
triangle, the western end being its apex. It is 
almost inaccessible on all sides, and a solid mass 
of granite. Innumerable black and white divers 
(common to this sea) here found a safe place to 
deposit their eggs and bring up their young ; not 
a walrus or seal was seen on its shore, or on the 
ice in its vicinity. We observed here none of the 
small land birds that were so numerous about us 
before making the land. 

“Tt becomes a nervous thing to report a dis- 
covery of land in these regions without actually 
landing on it, after the unfortunate mistake to the 
southward ; but so far as a man can be certain, 
who has 130 pairs of eyes to assist him, all agree- 
ing, I am certain we have discovered an extensive 
land. I think, also, it is more than probable that 
these peaks we saw are a continuation of the 
range of mountains seen by the natives off Cape 
Jakan (coast of Asia), mentioned by Baron Wran- 
gell in his Polar voyages. I returned to the ship 
at 7 P. M,, and very reluctantly made all the sail 
we could carry from this interesting neighborhood 
to the south-east, the wind at ‘he time allow- 
ing me to lie just clear of the pack. 

“ August 18.—Towards the morning we had a 
very strong wind, with constant snow storms and 
excessive cold. The wind having changed to the 
northward left me no choice but to return to my 
rendezvous for the boats.” 

No traces of Sir John Franklin were met 
with by the Herald, the Plover, or their 
boats, as far as heard from. The Plover 
was then equipped and provisioned for the 
winter, and after making other researches, 
was directed to take up her winter quarters 
in Kotzebue Sound. From this place 
Captain Moore will continue his explora- 
tions during the summer of 1850, in search 


of the missing expedition. 
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The second expedition in order is that of 
Sir John Richardson. This gentleman, 
accompanied by Dr. Rae, left Liverpool 
on the 25th of March, 1848, arrived in 
New York a fortnight afterwards, and 
proceeded at once to Montreal. Here he 
was joined by 16 Canadian voyageurs, pro- 
vided by Sir George Simpson, when the 
party proceeded on their journey by the way 
of Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, Superior, 
Lake of the Woods, and Lake Winipeg, 
reaching Cumberland House on the 19th 
of June. <A few days after, Sir John over- 
took the party which left England before 
him, under Mr. Rae, and had come by 
way of Hudson’s Bay. This party con- 
sisted of 16 Canadian voyageurs, with a 
large batteau, four boats brought from 
England, with their crews of five seamen 
and fifteen sappers and miners. The pro- 
visions and stores for the expedition were 
also brought by this party. On passing 
the last portage, the two canoes, with their 
crews, were sent to Canada. The party 
again divided on reaching Mackenzie’s 
River. Sir John Richardson and Mr. 
Rae proceeded with two boats and their 
crews down Mackenzie’s River, while Mr. 
Bell, with the remainder of the party, took 
the winter stores and hastened to Great 
Bear Lake, to establish a fishery, as well 
as to erect dwelling-houses and storehouses 
for the whole party, when it should as- 
semble for its winter quarters. Two men 
were also despatched to the mouth of 
Coppermine River, there to hunt and 
await the arrival of the boats. 

Sir John reached the sea on the 4th of 
August, and had an interview with about 
300 Esquimaux, who were collected to 
meet him, having been apprised of his 
coming by signal fires lighted by their 
hunting parties on the hills skirting the 
river. The distance from Point Encounter 
where they met this party, to the mouth of 
Coppermine River, including the large in- 
flexions of the coast line, is upwards of 
600 miles ; and as they had almost con- 
stantly head winds, they rowed along near 
the shore. Their communications with 
the Esquimaux, assembled on the head- 
lands to hunt whales, or in pursuit of rein- 
deer, were frequent. They came off to 
the boats with confidence, and through the 
medium of an Esquimaux in the party of 


Sir John, who spoke good English, they 





were able to converse freely together. 
These Esquimaux invariably told them 
that no ships had passed, and were rejoiced 
to learn by the inquiries made of them, 
that there was a prospect of their seeing 
more white men on their shores. Up to 
Cape Bathurst, or about one third of the 
distance between the Mackenzie and 
Copperniine, the Esquimaux informed 
them that for six weeks of the summer, or, 
as they expressed it, for the greater part 
of two moons, during which they were 
chiefly occupied in the pursuit of whales, 
they never saw any ice. 

At Cape Bathurst they erected a signal 
post, and deposited a case of pemmican. 
Similar deposits were made on other promi- 
nent points. 

After rounding Cape Parry, they ob- 
served for the first time on their voyage, 
flows of drift ice, which increased as they 
advanced. No Esquimaux were seen here, 
though traces of them were noticed. 

On the 22d of August the weather sud- 
denly changed, and became cold. Snow 
storms were frequent, and the progress of 
the boats was much impeded by the new 
ice. After much labor, in hauling the 
boats over the ice, in making portages 
along the shore, and with the aid of oc- 
casional spaces of water, the party succeed- 
ed in reaching a point near the mouth of 
Coppermine River by the end of the month. 
Here they left their boats, buried their 
provisions and ammunition, and on the 3d 
of September, with thirteen days’ pro- 
visions, set out on foot for their winter 
quarters, at Fort Confidence, which they 
reached in safety on the thirteenth day. 

In the spring of 1849, Mr. Rae volun- 
teered his services, with an excellent crew 
of experienced voyageurs, to proceed to 
the mouth of the Coppermine River, there 
to take their boats, and about the middle 
of July, at which time the sea is open, ex- 
plore the region northward. His intention 
was to cross over to Wollaston Land, and 
endeavor to penetrate to the northward, 
erecting signal columns, and making de- 
posits on prominent headlands, and espe- 
cially on the north shore of Banks’ Land, 
should he be fortunate enough to reach 
that coast. He was directed to return 
during the summer ; also to engage one or 
more families of Indian hunters to pass the 
summer of 1850 on the banks of Copper- 
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mine River, to be ready to assist any party 
that may direct their course that way. 
The results of the third expedition, or 
that under Sir James Ross, comes next in 
order. He sailed from England on the 
12th of May, 1848 ; entered Baflin’s Bay 
early in July ; and left the Danish settle- 
meut of Upernavik on the i3th of the 
same month. He met with great diffi- 
culty in passing the middle ice, and it was 
not till the 20th of August that he suc- 
ceeded in reaching the clear water in lati- 
tude 754 degrees north, and longitude 68 
degrees west. The ships now proceeded 
to the western shores of Baffin’s Bay, 
which they followed, and closely exam- 
ined for traces of Sir John Franklin. Sig- 
nals were erected on all the prominent 
points, and casks were thrown overboard 
containing papers with information for the 
missing party, should they discover them. 
The shores of Barrow Strait, both north 
and south, were examined, as well as the 
entrance to Wellington Channel, which 
was closed with ice, and did not appear to 
have been open during the summer. Their 


progress westward was also stopped by the | 


pack ice, which stretched across Barrow 
Strait, so that the only alternative seems 
to have been to secure a harbor for the 
winter in Leopold Island, into which the 
ships entered on the 11th of September, 
1848. 

On the 15th of May, 1849, Sir James 
Ross left the ship with Lieut MeClintock 
and a party of twelve men, taking 40 days’ 
provisions. These, with the clothing, 
were lashed to two sledges. The party 
followed the shore of North Somerset, 
westward to Cape Rennel, when the land 
trended to the south west, and afterwards 
to the south. They followed all the in- 
dentations of the coast until the Sth of 
June, when, having consumed more than 
half their provisions, and several of the 
party being disabled, they abandoned fur- 
ther operations. Returning, they reached 
the ships on the 23d of June, after an ab- 
sence of 40 days. 

During the absence of Sir James, other 
parties were sent out to explore the north 
shore of Barrow Strait ; the east of Prince 
Regent’s Inlet; and a third to examine a 
portion of its western shore. Very little 
was accomplished by these parties. No 
traces of the missing ships were discovered 





by either Sir James Ross or the other ex- 
ploratory parties referred to. 

During the winter a great many white 
foxes were taken alive in traps set for the 
purpose ; and as it is well known how 
large a tract of country these creatures 
traverse in search of food, copper collars, 
upon which a notice of the position of the 
ships and depots of provisions was engray- 
ed, were clenched around their necks, when 
they were set at liberty. It was hoped 
that intelligence might, by this means, be 
conveyed to the crews of the missing vessels. 

The season being late, without a pros- 
pect of immediate release from their win- 
ter quarters, Sir James Ross employed his 
men in sawing a canal two miles long 
through the ice, wide enough to admit the 
passing of the ships. Even by this means, 
which was attended with immense labor, 
he only reached the open sea and liberated 
his ships on the 28th of August. 

Sir James now intended making all haste 
to reach a westerly point and, if possible, 
Melville Island, during the short season 
that remained ; but he had gone but twelve 
miles when his further progress was arrest- 
ed by fixed pack ice, which had not broken 
away during the season. He watched an 
opportunity to push his way through any 
opening that might be presented, when a 
strong wind from the westward brought 
the whole pack down upon, and closely 
beset the ships. All attempts to extricate 
themselves proved fruitless. Vast fields of 
ice and gigantic icebergs surrounded them 
for miles in all directions, and they soon 
perceived that the whole body was driving 
eastward, at the rate of eight or ten miles 
aday. ‘‘ Every effort on our part,” says 
Captain Ross, ‘“ was totally unavailing ; 
for no human power could have moved 
the ships a single inch.” In this man- 
ner they drifted until the 25th of Septem- 
ber, by which time they had been carried 
completely through Barrow Strait into the 
centre of Baffin’s Bay. Here new dan- 
gers attended them; tossed about among 
the icebergs of that boisterous sea, and 
surrounded by a field of ice 50 miles in 
circumference, they were in fear of being 
carried to the western shore of that bay, 
and crushed among its innumerable ice- 
bergs. But on the day named, the great 
ice-field was rent asunder, and the ships 
made their escape to the eastward. 
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Another season had now passed ; all the 
harbors were closed with ice, and it was too 
late to recross the pack. The only alter- 
native was to return to England, where 
they arrived early in November. 

Thus terminated an expedition on which 
the hopes of the English nation were 
centred. It was the best arranged of any 
division sent in search of Sir John Frank- 
lin; and the seas Sir James Ross was di- 
rected to penetrate and examine were 
those wherein Sir John was believed to 
have passed, and, if still living, where it 
was believed he could be found. But mis- 
fortune seems to have attended the expe- 
dition from its start. The first season was 
spent in passing the middle ice of Baffin’s 
Bay, and they barely reached Leopold 
Island in time to secure a winter harbor. 
The selection of this was unfortunate, as 
the ice remained in it during the whole 
summer; and a month before Captain 


Ross made his escape, whaling ships were | 


in sight of it or had passed it. The last 
and most serious disaster was in being 
swept from their exploring field at the mo- 
ment they entered it; for it is probable 
that, had the expedition remained in its 
harbor at Leopold Island a few days long- 
er, until the great field of ice had passed, 
it would have found an open sea to the 
westward. 

From the foregoing it will appear that 
there are now three parties in the Arctic 
Seas in search of the missing ships. 

The North Star store-ship. This 
vessel has already been in these seas one 
season. ‘She was last seen on the 19th 
July 1849, in latitude 74° 3’ N., longitude 
59° 40’ W., waiting for a passage ‘round 
or through the middle ice of Baffin’s Bay. 
Itis to be hoped she succeeded in reaching 
some point beyond that attained by Sir 
James Ross up Barrow Strait, or that she 
has passed up Wellington Channel. Her 
return will be looked for during the ap- 
proaching season or autumn with much in- 
terest. 

2. The party under Dr. Rae. This ex- 
pedition was to be at the mouth of Copper- 
mine River on the Ist of July, 1849, or at 
a period when he might avail himself of the 
earliest opening of the ice in the Polar Sea 
to push forward with his boats through the 
passage between Wollaston and Victoria 
Lands ; and from thence work his way to- 











wards Cape Walker on Barrow Strait, and 
Banks’ Land. Much will be expected from 
this enterprise. Dr. Rae will have a full 
season before him, and it is believed with 
confidence, that the addition he will make 
to our Aretic geography will be greater 
than that of other recent Arctic navigators, 
If Sir John Franklin was successful in 
reaching Cape Walker, and in passing south 
or west of that point, some trace will be 
discovered of his expedition. As this party 
intende d to return to some post on Hud- 
son’s Bay before the winter set in, the re- 
sult of their examination will reach Eng- 
land in April or May of the present year. 

It appears by a recent despatch of Sir 
George Simpson, Governor of the Hud- 
son’s Bay C ompany, that Dr. Rae has been 
instructed to continue his examination in the 
Aretic Sea, and along its shores during the 
present year. To send out two expedi- 
tions, one to be commanded by himself. 
One of these is to examine such portions 
of the region lying between Banks’ Land, 
Cape Walker and the Coppermine River, 
as had not been visited in 1849 ; the other 
to be despatched from the mouth of Mae- 
kenzie River. Rewards were to be offered 
to the Esquimaux and the half-breed Indian 
hunters of Mackenzie River, to search for 
some vestige of the missing expedition. 

3. The Plover, under Captain Moore. 
This vessel wintered in Kotzebue Sound, 
north of Behring’s Strait, and will continue 
her explorations during the present season 
in the seas of that quarter. 

4. The party despatched from the Plo- 
ver and Herald, near Point Barrow, un- 
der the command of Lieutenant Pullen. 
This consisted of two whale boats 27 feet 
in length, and one daidar, a boat made and 
used by ‘the Esquimaux, manned in all 
with fourteen persons. They were provid- 
ed with provisions for 100 days, besides a 
quantity of pemmican to be deposited for 
any of Sir John Franklin’s party which 
might reach the coast. Lieutenant Pullen’s 
instructions were to examine the coast of 
the Arctic Sea to Mackenzie’s River. He 
was then to ascend that river, and make 
his way to York Factory on Hudson’s Bay. 

5. In addition to these three parties 
which were left in the field last year, other 
expeditions of greater magnitude are in pro- 
gress of preparation in England, or have 


already taken their departure for the Are- 
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tic regions. The ships Enterprise and In- 
vestigator, lately under the command of 
Captain Sir James Ross, have already been 
refitted, and were despatched from Eng- 
land on the 12th of January; the Enter- 
prise, under command of Capt. Collinson, 
ana the Investigator under Lieut. Maclure, 
who served in the Enterprise in her late 
voyage. Measures have been taken by the 
Admiralty to give these vessels the aid of 
steamers in passing the Straits of Magellan 
and on to Valparaiso, in order to quicken 
their voyages and enable them to reach 
Behring Strait in time for continuing the 
search for Sir John Franklin during the 
present season. Should information be re- 
ceived from the missing expedition, or any 
further light be thrown upon it by other 
expeditions now out, additional orders are to 
be sent. by Panama to meet the ships at 
the Sandwich Islands. 

But the efforts to render succor to the 
missing ships do not end here, as the search 
within Behring Strait is to be continued 
until the close of the summer of 1853. 
This search will be committed to Captain 
Moore with the Plover beyond the time 
prescribed to Captain Collinson for his op- 
erations. Such a course seems necessary 
for the purpose of affording relief to Sir 
John Franklin or any of his party who may 
reach that region, as well as for affording aid 
to or co-operating with other expeditions. 

6. The last steamer from England brings 
advices that the British Admiralty have 
decided on two more expeditions to be sent 
out during the present spring, as follows. 
The first will consist of two sailing ships, 
the Baboo and Ptarmigan, and two steam- 
ers, the Hider and Free Trader. These 
will be sent to Barrow’s Strait and adjacent 
localities under the command of Captain 
Austin, who acted as first Lieutenant of the 
Fury, in Parry’s third voyage in 1824. 

These vessels will have a crew of 30 
men each and will be fitted and stored with 
full three year’s provisions. 

7. The Admiralty have also planned 
another expedition,of which Captain Penny, 
late of the Advice whaler, is to have the 
command. ‘This will consist of the Lady 
Franklin and Sophia, which will also be fit- 
ted with three years’ provisions, and will 
have a complement of 50, being 25 for each 
ship. Captain Penny left town last even- 
ing for Aberdeen and Dundee, to person- 





ally superintend the fitting of his vessels: 
and it is expected that he will be ready to sail 
for Jones’ Sound by the first week in April. 

8. It is also stated in a late London pa- 
per that the veteran Polar navigator, Sir 
John Ross is pushing on his expedition, 
and yesterday proceeded to Troon, Ayr- 
shire, on the Clyde, to purchase a new ves- 
sel not yet launched. Mr. Abernethy, late 
gunner of the F iterprise, it was stated, 
was to accompany the gallant officer. The 
question of security to the crew of his yes- 
sel for their pay has been raised in many 
quarters. It is said the vessel is tobe insur- 
ed, if any office will take her; and shoul 
she return she will be sold, and the proceeds 
will form the means of paying the wages. 

Thus, it will be perceived that there are 
now, and will be, in the field during the 
approaching summer, eight different expe- 
ditions, embracing twelve vessels, including 
two steamers and two parties in boats ; all 
devoted to the noble and praiseworthy ob- 


ject of affording assistance to or rescuing 


Sir John Franklin and his associates from 
their ice-bound and dreary home. 

The Rev. Dr. Scoresby, whose long ex- 
perience in early life in the Greenland 
Seas, aided by muck valuable information 
collected in his voyages there and by sub- 
sequent scientific investigations, has thrown 
out some considerations for the discovery 
and relief of the missing ships, which seens 
more feasible and more likely to be attend- 
ed with favorable results than any before 
projected. His plan is to procure two ves- 
sels, such as are used for whaling; two 
smaller craft of about 100 tons burden, or 
less ; and a well equipped boat, to be man- 
aged as follows :— 


“The largest vessel of the series (which 
might be a whaler) would be appointed to 
take position in, or not remote from Port Leo- 
pold ; another vessel—say the next largest— 
might take up a position asa second depot and 
place of refuge, at Melville Island. A third 
—a small vessel—would be directed to the 
west side of Cape Walker, for penetrating 
from thence, as far as she conveniently might, 
to the south-westward, should the position of 
the land and the condition of the ice permit in 
that direction. The other small vessel would 
have assigned to her the search of Wellington 
Channel, and other inlets proceeding out of 
Barrow’s Strait northward; whilst the boat 
being dropped, after the passage of the ‘ mid- 
dle ice,’ might undertake, with great advan- 
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tage, the researches which are still requisite 
within the different indents of the upper part 
of Baffin’s Bay (principally that of Jones's 
Sound, and secondarily that of Smith’s Sound, 
with any other penetrable channels that might 
be discovered), such inlets seeming to promise 
additional outlets, westward, after the manner 
of Lancaster Sound. 

“The boat, acting independently, would be 
no burden on, or incumbrance to, any of the 
exploring vessels The boat would 
seek its own safety at the close of its opera- 
tions, by going up to the refuge-ships at Port 
Leopold, or by endeavoring to join some one 
of the whalers, by which the boat’s crew might 
obtain a passage home.” 


From these vessels parties might be sent 
of in various directions, and examine a 
wider field than has yet been explored. 
Fyen if they traversed the distance which 
Sir James Ross went on foot during the 
spring of 1849, before he left Leopold 
Island, much might be accomplished. He 
then explored 500 miles of coast in the 
space of forty days, and on his return, had 
the whole summer before him. But his 
efforts were confined to releasing his ships 
from their winter harbor, with a view of 
penetrating westward, and of course small 
parties could not be spared for separate 
explorations. With vessels stationed at 

rominent places, as suggested by Dr. 
Scoresby, to be employed for depots of 
provisions, and as rallymg points for the 
crews of the smaller vessels, as well as for 
their winter quarters, more could be ac- 
complished in an examination of the Arctic 
regions, with a view of relieving Sir John 
Franklin, than by any other plan. Even 
if they fail in attaining their object, they will 


any previous expedition. 


We are strongly impressed with the | 


opinion, that if the barrier of floating ice 
which exists in the higher latitudes of the 


and unobstructed sea may then be found. 
Dr. Scoresby, as has been stated, once 
passed this barrier, which was not at that 
time broad, when he entered an open sea. 
Sir Edward Parry, in his attempt to reach 
the Pole over the broken ice, found this 
ice moving southward in a body, so that 
after an arduous journey of 10 or 15 miles, 
he found by observation that he had not 
gained more than a third that distance. 





_ officered and manned by him. 
North Polar sea can be passed, that an open | 





The barrier on this occasion and at this 
place, must have been very wide, or he 
would have passed it and reached the clear 
sea beyond. Throughout all the Arctic Seas 
the course of the currents are southward ; 
hence, when the ice is loosened and broken 
up, it moves with the current. A similar 
barrier was found in the Antarctic Seas, 
which was crossed by Captains Wilkes and 
Ross, and open water found beyond. Now, 
if Sir John Franklin in passing up Welling- 
ton Channel, crossed this barrier (supposing 
the sea to exist north of that channel), he 
may have passed far to the west, and we 
may hear of him beyoad Behring’s Strait, 
or off the northern coast of Siberia. In 
these seas he would find whales and seals, 
which would support his party for a long 
time. 

In the United States a deep sympathy 
is felt for Sir John Franklin and his brave 
associates, and numerous appeals have been 
made by the press to the Government and 
to philanthropic individuals in his behalf. 
The President has already sent a message 
to Congress, recommending the fitting out 
of an expedition to be sent in search of the 
bold adventurers who have perilled their 
lives in the cause of science. Many offi- 
cers of our Navy have applied for the hon- 
or of commanding the expedition, or of 
accompanying it; and it now only awaits 
the tardy action of Congress before equip- 
ping the ships. 

But this is not all. While the country 
is awaiting the slow movements at Wash- 
ington, Henry GrinneELL, Esq., a noble 
and public-spirited merchant of New York, 


has come forward, and proposes to furnish, 
then have acquired more geographical in- | 


formation than has been accomplished by | 


at his own expense, two vessels of 100 tons 
each, well equipped and provisioned, for 
the Arctic Seas. To render them more 
efficient, he offers to place them at the dis- 
posal of the Secretary of the Navy, to be 


These ves- 
sels will be despatched early, so as to be in 


Lancaster Sound assoon as it is clear of ice, 
and to search the various openings into Bar- 
row’s Strait at the earliest period possible. 

In conclusion, it will be asked, What 
are the prospects that Sir John Franklin 
and his party survive? These it will be 
proper to consider. 

The expedition took full supplies for 
three years. It has been absent nearly five 
years. If it appeared to Sir John that he 
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might be kept in the Polar regions longer 
than his provisions warranted, he might, 
ly lessening the allowance, make them 
last four years: And when his provisions 
were entirely exhausted, it is believed that 
he might, by fishing and the chase, pro- 
cure a supply for his entire crew. This, 
of course, depends very much upon his 
situation. Some portions of these regions 
abound in game, while others are nearly 
destitute. Capt. Parry, during his stay of 
nearly twelyemonths at Melville Island, 
added the following game to his stock of 
provisions :—3 musk oxen, 24 deer, 68 
hares, 53 geese, 59 ducks, and 114 ptar- 
migans ; amounting in weight to 3766 Ibs. 
of meat, or 3 1-2 pounds per month to 
each man. All this was obtained with but 
little effort, as hunting parties were oc- 
casionally sent out. Further south, on 
Victoria and Wollaston Lands, game is 
abundant. Here thousands of deer resort 
every spring, and game of every kind is 
plenty. Seals too, are common in these 


seas, and are easily shot, their curiosity | 


rendering them an easy prey to parties in 
boats. Again, we have an example of Mr. 
Rae, who, while employed in Arctic ex- 
plorations, was obliged to spend the winter 
on the shores of Repulse Bay. His only 
fuel consisted of the withered tufts of an 
herbaceous andromeda, and his whole party 
maintained themselves by the chase alone 
during a whole year. 

With men of robust constitution, (and 
none other have been, or should be selected 
for these polar voyages,) the climate does 
not disagree. The deaths have been no 
more, if as many, as they would be under 
other circumstances. Parry, in his first 
voyage of eighteen months, lost but one 
man out of his crew; and Ross, notwith- 
standing the severe hardships and suffering 
of his party, shut up for four winters among 
the ice, one of which was passed in a can- 
vas house, lost but two men. ‘If whales 
or seals, therefore, can be found, there is 
no doubt but Sir John Franklin and his 
party may subsist for years. They would 
suffer most for the want of vegetables, but 
it is known that he was well provided with 
anti-scorbutics; and during the summer 
season, sorrell, which is the best anti-scor- 
butic, is found in abundance on the islands 
north of Barrow’s Strait. 

There may be reasons why the party 
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have not abandoned their ships and sought 
the shores of the Arctic Sea, near the 
Coppermine and Mackenzie Rivers, whence 
they might proceed to the trading posts. 
In the first place, if they passed up Wel- 
lington Channel, they may be too far north 
to run the risk of attempting a journey on 
the ice, but would prefer remaining with 
their ships, in the hope that they might be 
able to escape during the summer. They 
may have attained a point far to the west- 
ward towards Behring’s Strait, where they 
are surrounded by the ice, and from which 
there is no eseape, except with their ships. 
If here, they would be in the midst of 
whales, on which they could subsist for 
years. Sir John Ross, it will be remem- 
bered, was shut up for years in the 
Arctic seas, and finally escaped; and we 
may. entertain strong hopes that Sir John 
Franklin will yet return. It would be an 
extraordinary event to annihilate two 
ships, with 138 men, so completely that 
none should: escape ; that none of them 
should have reached the Esquimaux, or be 
seen by them ; or that no trace or frag- 
ment of the ships should be left or dis- 
covered. Vessels, it is true, are often wreck- 
ed and crushed by the ice in the Polar 
Seas, but it is very rare that the crews per- 
ish ; in fact, no recent cases are on record. 
Since the foregoing was in type, advices 
have been received by Anthony Barclay, 
Esq., British Consul at New York for 
Minesota, that intelligence had been re- 
ceived overland from the expeditions un- 
der the command of Lieutenant Pullen and 
Dr. Rae; and that they had fulfilled their 
instructions without finding any traces of 
the missing ships. The course which the 
former was to pursue is known; but with 
the extent of Dr. Rae’s explorations we are 
not yet informed. If he reached Banks’ 
Land and Cape Walker, it is then almost 
certain that Franklin did not reach either 
of these points, but entered some of the 
openings on the northern side of Barrow’s 
Strait, probably Wellington Channel. 
This opinion we have entertained from the 
beginning, inasmuch as it presented more 
flattering prospects for reaching the west, 
than any other yet known. In this direc- 
tion he has not yet been sought, and it is 
to be hoped that the expeditions now fit- 
ting out will send exploring parties into 
every opening north of Barrow’s Strait. 
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BY THE AUTHOR oF *‘ ANDERPORT RECORDS.”? 


(Continued from page 511.) 


CHAPTER XII. 


We looked over Somers’ shoulder when, 
in the diskabille of an invalid, he opened 
the first missive that came from his North- 
ern client. After an interva! of something 
like two months he receives a second. The 
note lies spread open on his office table at 
Daylsborough, and invites inspection : 

“ Dear Str—My daughter has contract- 
ed to purchase from Caleb Schrowder his 
adjoining tract of land, the metes and 
bounds of which you are well aware of. 
The price is nine dollars per acre. She 
requests, sir, that if your engagements per- 
mit, you will be good enough to draw up 
for her in proper form, (but without any 


clause of warranty) a deed of bargain and | 


sale. Hoping to hear from you at your 
earliest convenience, I remain, 

Sir, your very obedient Servant, 
April 20th. Syitvester Newtove.” 
It is unquestionably a laconic document, 

but seems to have been composed in the 
much recommended suggestive style, for 
it formed the text of a pretty long cogita- 
tion. 

“* There!” said the lawyer, in his solilo- 
quy, ** It has come at last. I had a pre- 
sentiment of it—fate can’t be shunned.— 
I was destined for this plaguy suit, and 
struggle hard as I may, it will stick to 
me. Qh, it is horribly vexatious! Ev- 
erything just made up so nicely with Sid- 
ney! and if I get into the affair again, it 
will be a thousand times worse than before. 
Ihave told them I was perfectly disenga- 
ged, and would never be dragged a second 
time into such a predicament. What will 
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they say if, as a sequel to these fine assur- 
ances, Richard Somers should re-appear in 
the ugly shape of Counsel for the North- 
erners? Old man Everlyn, too, is so ex- 
cessively touchy ; you never can make 
him cool enough to understand the neces- 
sities of a lawyer’s position, and if I at- 
tempt to explain the matter, the only ef- 
fect will be to work him into a resolution 
to take no unfortunate wretch of a Barrister 
for his son-in-law. Did ever man see the 
like of it? Here I have been this month and 
more, trying my best to keep out of the 
way of the Newloves. Manytimes I have 
even refrained from visiting Sidney, lest I 
should happen to meet some Yankee face 
on the road. I have hada desperate tug 
with conscience-—for it is certainly a down- 
right shame not to acknowledge their for- 
bearance and consideration—still I’ve shut 
my eyes to civility, propriety, even to 
common decency, and now I see all the re- 
sults of my efforts swept away like a va- 
por !”? 

A man ina home-spun coat, at this mo- 
ment, entered the office, and informed the 
lawyer of some mighty grievances for which 
he sought a remedy. 

“Your boys have been dogged, you 
say; ’’ replied Somers, ‘‘ who had it done ?? 

“‘ That Yankee neighbor of mine, in 
course. He was friendly and sociable at 
first, and I joined fences with him ; but if 
you take notice, Mr. Somers, it always 
costs more than it comes to, to have any 
fellowship with a Northerner.” 

The man, having had his say, withdrew. 

39 
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“¢ He’s right ;”’ muttered Somers. ‘‘Yes, 
Tam sure | have found it to cost more 
than it comes to! I would give all the 
fees Newlove has paid me, anda hundred 
more like them, never to have seen his face, 
nor his daughter’s either. Yet she’s a right 
spirited little girl, after all, to be buying 
out Scrowder at sucha gloomy time. | 
declare I admire her forit! She deserves 
something better than the ruin which is 
hanging over her ; I must turn «to once 
more, and saye her from itif possible. But 
Sidney ? Ah, me ; I can’t help it!” And 
the lawyer—on my conscience, reader, I 
am stating no more than the simple truth 
—heaved a genuine sigh. 

Somers sat down and prepared the deed 
according to request. He read it over, 
supplied the stops, and then folding up the 
paper with the utmost precision, laid it 
away in one of the pigeon-holes of his 
desk. 

Bearing in mind the next morning, that 
the stage coach with the mail would soon 
pass through the villsge, he thought of en- 
closing the deed to Mr. Newlove. ‘‘ What 
more can be necessary? They only ask 
He 
did not say that my presence was wanted. 
I am not bound to look beyond the letter of 
my instructions. ‘Qui heret in litera he- 
ret in cortice ’—so he it, I am perfectly 
content to remain on the outside.’ 

Notwithstanding this satisfactory reason- 
ing, the deed was not then sent The 
morning following the process was repeat- 
ed, but with no additional result, except 
that an envelope was put on. Still anoth- 
er day came, and he had gathered sufficient 
resolution to write the address. In that 
condition the document remained a whole 
week, at the end of which period Som- 
ers deposited it in the breast pocket of his 
coat, and locking his office door, sprang up- 
on the back of his good horse Mansfield. 
He ambled along as other travellers do, 
who go with adivided mind, till he recog- 
nized off to his right, the hill-top above 
Everstone, which had been the scene of 
his re-admission into the favor of Sidney. 
The road which he had now to pursue led 
him away southward, As he turned, vexa- 
tion grew strong upon him. Somers was 
not perfect. His legal discipline had done 
something towards correcting the defect of a 


for the conveyance, and there it is. 





means expelled. In the present instance, 
he had made up his mind to go through a 
certain course of conduct. An imperative 
sense of duty forced him to the task, but 
could not foree him to regard that task as 
pleasant and desirable. He went to do a 
good deed in an ill mood. 

Emma, from her window, saw him riding 
up to the door, and her heart beat quick, 
She felt relieved, as at the prospect of 
strong and ready succor. Hitherto, she 
had stood alone in her trial, now she might 
expect kind consolation, and wise advice, 
Immediately, she descended and waited in 
the parlor the arrival of the visitor. 

He entered, uttered a brief salutation in 
a tone neither warm nor cold, but unsatis- 
factory, and took his seat. 

Emma was quite abashed, and the eager 
words which her first emotion of joy had 
prompted, died upon her tongue. 

“| have brought you,” said the lawyer, 
drawing forth his packet, “‘ the legal doc- 
ument prepared in accordance with Mr, 
Newlove’s note.” 

She received it, 2nd bowed in silence. 

There was perfect stillness for some mo- 
ments; then he said, “I have received an- 
other communication from your father—I 
got ita good while ago—previous, in fact, 
tomy return to the county.” 

** Well, sir,” Emma took courage to 
say, ‘‘ I hope you were gratified by its 
contents.”’ 

“* Gratified, indeed ! was it such excel- 
lent good news, to hear that you had all 
taken the case in your own hands, and were 
about to make an upset and erash of the 
whole affair? I left you in a tolerably 
good plight ; how matters now stand, it is 
not worth while to say. I had taken some 
pains in the business, and did not expect 
to have them altogether- wasted. But 
what boots it ? Ifthe parties most inter- 
ested are pleased with the change, I am 
sure I have no right to complain. Yet ’tis 
a pity I was not informed of your inelina- 
tion at the first. If you were anxious to 
lose the suit, J could have shown you the 
way to doit with a somewhat better grace. 
Yet, perhaps, a striking denouement was a 
desideratum—if so, the end, I must con- 
fess, seems likely to be obtained. Mosi 
bold, indeed, has been the management, 
and not more bold than brilliant. To whom 


hasty temperament, yet nature was by no | am I to give the credit of it—Mallefax or 
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your father—or possibly it belongs to the 
judicious Schrowder ?” 

‘¢ Blame no one, Mr. Somers, but me.”’ 

‘¢ Blame! Excuse me; | don’t blame 
anybody—I only intended to pay a compli- 
ment to skill and energy. 1 am glad, how- 
ever, that no legal personage is the author 
of the happy scheme. I should dread to 
have such a rival atthe bar. Itis bad 
enough to be discarded at all, but it would 
be worse degradation to know that I had 
been supplanted by Mallefax.” 

“‘ Surely, sir,” exclaimed Miss New- 
love, *‘ you are not in earnest in this 
misconstruction of my father’s letter. It 
cannot be that you are unaware of the mo- 
tive which prompted it.”’ 

“ The words of the letter,’’ replied 
Somers, ‘* expressed a wish to relieve me 
from embarrassment.”? 

“ And is not that, sir, a sufficient justi- 
fication in your eyes ?” 

“ Oh, the intention was well enough, if 
ihe practical effect had only corresponded. 
Just look at the state of things. I had 
faith in the declaration of the letter, and 
went about like a free man, telling the Ev- 
erlyns they had no longer any right to 
treat me as an enemy. Indeed, | have 
not patience to repeat all the folly 1 was 
betrayed into. And now, when I am to 
turn about like a weathercock and give the 
lie toeverything I have been saying, can 
you expect me to be very grateful for the 
scheme which has involved me in such 
awkward inconsistency ?” 

Emma drew herself up proudly, and an- 
swered, “* I am too well aware, Mr. Som- 
ers, of the weight of obligation under which 
we lie to you, ever to have regarded the 
returns we have sought to make, as evinc- 
ing anything more than a disposition to 
discharge the plainest of duties. The re- 
lease from your engagement, which that 
letter conveyed to you, could in no event 
have been worthy to excite so high a senti- 
ment as gratitude, but whatever estima- 
tion it deserved to have placed upon it at 
the first, it deserves now. No desire is en- 
tertained by us to lead you a second time 
into painful connection with either our fail- 
ure or our success. A just cause can defend 
itself,” 

The lawyer smiled at the magnanimous 
speech. Another woman in Emma’s place, 


would probably have been indignant to find 





herself turned into ridicule, but she was 
only humbled. 

** There’s many a client,”’ said Somers, 
‘*‘ who thinks himself very well able to 
dispense with his advocate, yet arecent in- 
stance shows that it is not always safe to 
act upon this natural feeling of independ- 
ence. But seriously, Miss Newlove, do 
you comprehend all the difficulties under 
which you are now laboring ?” 

She made no answer. 

He continued, “ Do you know that an 
advantage has been given to Astiville, 
which he is disposed to use to the utmost ? 
Do you perceive that a public sentiment 
has been awakened, which it will be al- 
most impossible to repress, and which, if it 
remain uncounteracted, must result in the 
ruin of your cause, if it do not even threat- 
en your personal safety 7” 

“7 know it all.” 

** Then do you know also what an op- 
probrium rests upon your name? Have 
you learned that nearly ninety-nine persons 
out of a hundred believe you guilty of an 
infamous crime 7” 

Emma’s throat and cheek and brow 
were instantly suffused with crimson. Her 
eye shot forth a glance steady and bold, 
but then sank timidly to the floor, while 
she answered— 

‘“* Perhaps you too, sir, are numbered 
among the ninety and nine who judge me 
so hardly.” 

Without making a direct reply, Somers 
said— ] have seen what purports to be an 
original survey of old Harrison. It can- 
not be denied that it is a fancy piece, or a 
studied forgery ; in other words, it is not 
genuine. If I had been consulted, it 
should never have gone into Court ; and 
I must add, that it was a very hasty and 
ill-advised measure, to proceed without my 
advice.”? 

““T am aware of that, sir, and do not 
wish you to be bound to the consequences 
of my folly. But tell me, Mr. Somers— 
for of you I have a right at least to demand 
an answer in this matter—does your opin- 
ion agree with that of those who think me 
chargeable, not merely with folly, but with 
guilt? Am I, in your estimation, a— 

Sorger?” 

The lawyer went on calmly, just as if 
she had not interrupted him. ‘ The sur- 
vey is written in a hand which resembles 
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yours in some particulars, but does not re- 
semble it more than it resembles many 
other hands. ‘The presumption from this 
alone would be very slight. From whom 
did you receive that paper, Miss New- 
love ?” 

‘“* It was brought to me by a person, who 
required my promise never to mention from 
whom it came.” 

** Indeed ! and was not this a sufficiently 
suspicious circumstance to put you on your 
guard against a snare 7”? 

“7 had, in truth, some doubt, sir; but 
there did not seem any very great risk, 
and I knew how much pain you must suf- 
fer, so long as you continued bound to our 
fortunes.” 

‘¢ Pain—suffering !”’ interrupted Somers, 
suddenly ; ‘‘who told you I wasinsuch ter- 
rible distress ?”’ 

‘** We knew nothing more, sir,’’ replied 
Emma, in a timid tone, “ than your own 
words and manner declared.” 

“Ah, that’s it—is it? So I appeared 
all the while very cold and remiss and in- 
attentive to your interests; and on your 
part, consequently, you were anxious to get 
rid of me.”’ 

“Mr. Somers, you know that we 
were not. So far from entertaining any 
sentiment of this kind, it cost us a most 
severe effort to adopt the measures we did. 
How far from our minds was the thougit 
that that letter could possibly prove a cause 
of offence. Believe me, Mr. Somers, it 
would have been a great relief to us to 
have felt absolved from the duty of writing 
it.” 

‘¢ Well, not to talk any more of that 
just now,’’ said Somers, ‘‘ allow me to ask 
whether the person who gave you that pa- 
per—the survey | mean—told you it was 
genuine 7” 

“ He said—”’ 

“ He !—it was a man then ? 
erner ?”’ 

“Yes, I believe so; but perhaps I 
ought not to relate these particulars.” 

*¢ What was it he said, then ?” 

“‘T cannot repeat the words; but he 
spoke in a way to induce me to infer that 
the paper was genuine. He added, how- 
ever, that it would be well to take advice 
on this point, and to act accordingly.” 

‘*¢And did you consult any body ?” 

Yes, sir—Mr, Mallefax ” 


A South- 





““] thought as much. But tell me, did 
this mysterious visitor allude to Mallefax 
by name, and recommend your application 
to him in preference to any one else ?” 

“No; I do not think he did.” 

**As to Mallefax himself, then—when 
the paper was communicated -to him, did 
he scrutinize it suspiciously, or did it meet 
his ready approval ?” 

“* He at once appeared convinced of its 
genuireness.”’ 

** Now, let me know who the man was.” 

“That question, Mr. Somers, I may not 
answer.”’ 

‘*The name may not be mentioned to 
others, if you think proper,’’ replied the 
lawyer, ‘‘ but to me it must be told. A 
pretty thing it would be if any secrets were 
to be kept from an advocate. The whole 
affair depends on my having correct and 
definite information.” 

** Do you suspect, Mr. Somers, that I 
do not tell you because I am myself the 
author of the paper? Does my innocence 
stand in such need of confirmation ?”’ 

Emma’s words were uttered low and 
plaintively. In quite a different key, Somers 
rejoined—* Pshaw ! pshaw!—My opinion 
is nothing to the purpose. The thing 
really to be considered is, how to make 
you stand fair in the sight of others. So 
give me an answer to my question.” 

“T cannot, sir.” 

**]T am willing to promise, on my honor, 
to reveal what you tell me to no one else.” 

**] have every confidence in your honor, 
Mr. Somers; and if it were my seeret I 
would trust it to you without hesitation. 
But I have engaged to keep the name lock- 
ed within my own breast.” 

“ Yet the fellow who gave it to you has 
proved false.’’ 

** It is possible he has,’? said Emma. 

‘In that case, then, you surely are not 
bound to keep faith to hin. Between the 
requirements of self-defence on the one 
hand, and a promise made to a scoundrel 
on the other, there is little room for hesi- 
tation.” 

“ Still, sir, I do not feel at liberty to tell 

ou who gave me the survey.” 

** Liberty !”? repeated Somers; “ there’s 
no liberty about it.—It is a case of neces 
sity. Don’t you see that no jury in the 
world will decide for a cause, in support of 
which they believe forgery to have been 
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And is a blasted reputation 
Is your father’s 
Good heavens ! 


sieaiaiid to ? 
not to he considered ? 
peace of mind nothing ? 
Miss Newlove, think of it. 
your property here { is the smallest part of 
the matter. To be a subject all your life 
for gossiping scandal-mongers—to meet 
open scorn W herever you go, for rely upon 
it, the stigma will be recognized though 
you should seek obscurity in the uttermost 
State of the Union!—to be taunted by the 
vile—to be loathed and shunned by the 
righteous—to have the ordinary incidents 
of your life ingeniously distorted and black- 
ened, and printed in scurvy pamphlets to 
be hawked over the country, under the 
title of ‘Adventures of the Great Female 
Forger !’—Miss Newlove, death itself were 
not worse than such a life as this !” 

“ No, no,”’ answered Emma; ‘‘ it were 
far better to die than to endure the fate 
you describe.” 

“ Give me, then, the information that 
will enable me to save you from it.” 

Emma shook her head sorrowfully. 

“ Whatever you may think of me, sir, 
in consequence of my silence, I cannot tell 
you that.” 

Somers, disappointed, turned his head 
away abruptly. Emma, mistaking the 
meaning of the gesture, was unable to re- 
strain her tears, and said: “ So you will 
forsake me, then ?? 

* Never !” apie the lawyer, with 
fervor. 

As much surprised as gratified by his 
tone, she looked up quickly. ‘‘And not- 
withstanding appearances, you believe me 
innocent ?”” 

*Assuredly—how is it possible for me to 
doubt it ?” 

“ Still you talk of the universal contu- 
mely which I am to expect heneeforward. 
I thought from that-—”’ 

“What did you think ??? said Somers, 
relaxing his countenance from the stern 
expression which had so much affected his 
client. 

“| thought,” replied Emma, hesitating, 
“that is, it seemed natural to suppose tha at 
you could not speak with such severity, 
unless you at least suspected me of having 
done something very wicked.’ 

Somers laughe d gaily at the answer 

“You must learn,” he said, “that a 
lawyer does not carry his mind on the end 
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of his tongue. Why, I would talk to you 
in that strain from morning till night—I 


| would proceed with increasing vehemence 


The loss of | 


to scold and upbraid and taunt—I would 
scowl more savagely than ever wolf did up- 
on lamb, if I thought there was any possi- 


| bility of frightening you into a communi- 


' eative disposition. 





But as I have failed, 
distress yourself no longer with reflecting 
upon the world’s opinion; we will yet 
make it reeant its judgment. Yes, though 
you refuse to give me the means of convict- 
ing the real forger, I shall still manage to 
show how absurd and unjust it is to suspect 
you of the crime There now ; you par- 
don me for the agitation I have caused— 
do you not ?” 

* Vet,” returned Emma, with grave and 
earnest simplicity, “if it be true that a 
lawyer does not speak from the heart, how 
ean I know that you are not practising 
upon my credulity now? However confi- 
dently you speak, perhaps doubts, after all, 
yossess your mind,” 

“| will answer you frankly,” said Som- 
ers. ‘Your conjecture is not altogether 
wrong. It is true that 1 was not perfectly 
sincere in the cheering manner which I 
used just now. But | think I have done 
you injustice. If you wish it, I will not in 
future disguise a single doubt which I en- 
tertain. 

Somers paused and scrutinized her stea- 
dily. He saw how her whole slight frame 
trembled, and how deadly pale her cheek 
had become; but he read undaunted firm- 
ness in her tightly compressed lips and in 
her bright, dilated eye. 

The words which came from her were 
such as he expected:—“ I can bear any- 
thing but deceit.” 

‘“‘ Hear then,” said Somers, “all my 
doubts. I am not certain that you may 
not lose this land to which you have an 
equitable and a legal title ;—I am not cer- 
tain that you will ever escape from the re- 
proach which powerful enemies are endea- 
voring to fasten on you;—I am not cer- 
tain that an excited populace will refrain 
from visiting you with open and violent in- 
dignity.” 

Somers stopped. Emma replied in a 
low voice, ‘‘ Have you finished? Iam 
prepared to endure all this.” 

“No. I have something more to say, 
| Ihave told you my ¢ apprehensions, I must 
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tell you now of what I am certain. I am 
certain that you have the support of pure, 
unspotted, conscious innocence. I am cer- 
tain, also, that you have one friend who is 
equally bound by admiration of your char- 
acter, and by gratitude, to devote to your 
service all the poor faculties that God has 
given him.” 

Emma was almost overcome. The 
strong emotion which at that moment 
swelled her bosom, revealed to her what 
she had never before suspected, that 
Somers was something more to her than 
an intelligent friend and upright advocate. 
Fortunately, she was alone in the discov- 
ery. Somers was no coxcomb, and did 
not imagine that every fair client whose in- 
terest he had succeeded in awakening was 
ready to throw her heart into his hand. 

“*] will tell you what I have done with- 
in the last few days,” said Somers. ‘‘There 
was a scheme a-foot to have you indicted 
by the Grand-jury ; I went to work and 
represented the glaring injustice of proceed- 
ing upon remote surmises, in such terms 
that the half-formed purpose was aban- 
doned.”’ 

“But ought I to fear a trial?’? replied 
Emma, “I am not guilty.” 

«| know it, and so does Astiville proba- 
bly know it, and he could have no expec- 
tation that the prosecution would be ter- 
minated by conviction; but a true bill 
found by a Grand-jury would confirm ex- 
isting prejudices, and give opportunity for 
effecting his other plans. Then you your- 
self would be annoyed by the publicity and 
the numberless other vexatious circumstan- 
ces of a trial, whilst the acquittal when at 
length it came, would not remove the re- 
proachful suspicions which make your pre- 
sent state so painful.” 

**] understand the case now,” returned 
Emma, “and am able to appreciate the 
service you have rendered me. May | 
ask your opinion respecting the measure 
which this deed you have brought is de- 
signed to effect? Do I well to buy out 
Schrowder ?” 

“Well; ”’? answered Somers, “very 








well. Jam not sure that I should haye 
ventured to suggest the move, as the con- 
sequence of it is to put in jeopardy nine 
thousand dollars more ; but since you haye 
determined on it of your own accord, I am 
at liberty to say that you have done just 
what I should feel like doing, if I were jp 
your place; and I do not believe that spir- 
ited conduct is always injudicious conduct, 
In this ease, we will get rid of Schrowder, 
the most tormenting encumbrance that ever 
suit was oppressed with. As soon as the 
matter is concluded, I will give the fellow 
a hint that his safety will be best consulted 
by an immediate departure from the coun- 
ty, and as his o®wardice at least equals 
his selfishness, there is little danger of his 
remaining. After that, if we can only se- 
eure a few months of quiet, the present 
commotion will die a natural death, and 
we may hope for a fair trial and a prosper- 
ous issue.” 

“Ah, but,” said Emma, ‘‘I must not 
allow you to sacrifice yourself a second time 
in our cause. Your friends have become 
reconciled, and Heaven forbid, that we 
should be instrumental in drawing upon 
you their renewed displeasure.” 

Somers replied immediately, “* Though 
my friends should forget reason, I must not 
forget duty. No—let any consequences 
come that may—I will give up friendship 
and the Everlyns—yes, I will give up 
every one of them, sooner than leave you 
a prey to the shameful conspiracy which 
has been formed against you!” 

“ Yet indeed, sir,” urged Emma, “J do 
not wish to take advantage of your gen- 
erosity.”? 

“< It is useless to talk of it,’? exclaimed 
Somers, “I am not at all generous ; 
spare any self-reproach. How could I ever 
enjoy a moment’s peace hereafter, if | ear- 
ried with me the consciousness of having 
broken the most sacred duty of my profes- 
sion? A lawyer is not exactly a knight- 
errant, yet is he a recreant knave if he 
refuse to strengthen the weak and succor 
the oppressed. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Somers had good reason to apprehend 
unpleasant consequences from his re-en- 
gagement with the New Yorkers. Mr. 


Everlyn, frank, open, direct, never had pa- | 
tience to view an object from more than | 


one side. His notion of friendship agreed 
with the character of his mind. 
term he understood a complete identity— 
of taste as far as possible—of sentiment, 
with no reservation at all; A common 


friend to two enemies seemed to him as | 
a | 
quantity equal respectively to two quanti- | 


absurd a figment of imagination as 
ties unequal to each other. Yet was he 


not dogmatic and self-important. 


not require the whole sacrifice to be made | 
by his friend; but, in order to secure the | 
proper sympathetic conformity, would often | 
relinquish his own strong prepossessions. | 


The cireumstances of the case were to de- | 
cide from which party the compliance | 
In the present instance, | 
he was under a necessity to oppose the | 
It might be that Somers felt | 
himself under a similar nece: ssity to sup- | 
Everlyn would not quarrel | 
with him for the choice, but only eame to | 
the conclusion that the intimacy was sun- | 
What had given rise to the incom- | 
patibility—whether irresistible fate or fic- | 
kleness on Somers’ part—aauade no differ- | 


should proceed. 
Newloves. 


port them 
dered. 


ence whatever. 
Sidney thought still more hardly of her 
lover. 


as he himself had owned, he w 
by no obligation, w 


some secret and very powerful motive 
What that motive 
eonjectur ing. 
betray ed the warm and peculiar interest he 
felt in Emma Newlove ? 


lady, why did he seem to struggle against 


the circumstances which at once justified | 


and favored his new suit? Why did he 
still profess undiminished affection for her- 


| self ? 


By the | 


He did | 


was, she was not long in | 
Had not Somers himself 


Yet if he were | 
indeed thus deeply attached to that young | 


| her honest affection thus to be 


Suspicion and jealousy, however, 
are seldom at fault. Mr. Everlyn now 
enjoyed a moderate fortune ; should Ever- 
stone be lost, he would be reduced to pov- 
erty, and his daughter would become por- 
tionless. Miss Newlove was rich; Lawyers 
are all mercenary ; it was difficult for Sid- 
ney to contemplate the inference which 
appeared a legitimate deduction from these 
facts. The hypothesis admitted of a vari- 
ation. Perhaps Somers had a sincere 
liking for the Yankee maiden, apart from 
the consideration of golden charms: per- 
haps, also, there remained in his breast 
something of the love she herself had ex- 
cited: it might be that, hesitating between 
these opposite attractions, he had thought 
to decide the doubt by yielding up his 
whole heart to her to whom the fortune of 
Law should give the broad estate. This 
conjecture, which seemed the most proba- 
ble, was likewise the most offensive. To 
think that Somers throughout the lawsuit 
should be complacently occupied in keep- 
ing warm the two hearts, each of which he 
desired to have in a suitable state for his 
acceptance when the day of final choice 
should come—how abominable and shock- 
ing! Like the epicure who is fattening 
two fowls of the anserine genus in separate 
coops for a birthday entertainment; he 
does not expect to eat them both, oh no— 


| nature is unequal to the consumption of 
That he should go and league | 
himself with the adversary at a time when, | 
was fettered | 
was conduct so strange | 
that she was compelled to attribute it to | 


two such luscious tid-bits at a single meal— 
but he is yet uncertain which will prove 
possessor of the largest liver, and his fastid- 
ious palate craves the best. And was Sid- 
ney Everlyn to be one of those geese ? was 
racticed 
upon ? What was Richard Soriiert that he 
should select her asa fit object for his selfish 
management? The offspring of obscurity 
and poverty, who ought to be grateful for 
the slightest notice received from those who 
could trace back their ancestry to the “9 
of King Arthur. 
Sidney’ 3 beauty, like all other human 
beauty, owed its radiance to pride—not 
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self-important vanity—not conceit—that 
tormenting appetite which is continually 
craving and pining and enduring the ago- 
nies of hunger, unless cloyed with the man- 
na of adulation. But within her soul 
there dwelt that high-spirited conscious- 
ness, which, though the source of all en- 
joyment to the possessor, delights not in 
outward manifestation, and courts neither 
notice nor acknowledgment, Her’s was 
that pride which is convinced of its own 
merit and superiority, yet is satisfied with 
this internal conviction and contentedly sees 
the world around pursue the course that 
pleases it; pride which shrinks from con- 
tact and may be mistaken for timid weak- 
ness, until a wound is felt, but then arms 
itself with a sudden instinctive vigor to re- 

el and punish the aggression. Had she 
o a King’s daughter, and Somers a page 
of low degree, she could have given him a 
love unexacting, loyal, tender, submissive. 
Without repining, she would have seen the 
crown pass from her head to his, if it were 
her hand that made the exchange. But 
the scene of her life was not laid in the ro- 
mantic land of dreams;—there were no 
sceptres nor thrones to be the gift of gen- 
erous affection. Rugged realities surround- 
ed her, which even loye’s enchantment 
could not render smooth and verdant. 
Still the fond wish remained that, although 
she had little more than her heart to bestow, 
the recipient should take it with the temper 
of one who is placed under an enduring 
obligation. She would contribute love for 
the adornment of the Marriage Ring ; the 
suitor must furnish not only love but gra- 
titude. 

That Somers was not wealthy, caused 
her therefore no regret. His obscure and 
humble birth, which we might suppose 
would appear an insuperable objection to 
one so proud of the glories of her own 
genealogical tree, gave him, in her eyes, a 
charm and an attraction. That he affected 
none of the arts of the parvenu, but frankly 
owned his barren escutcheon, was a merit, 
since it came not from any stolid and yul- 
gar independence, but was accompanied 
by an ingenuous appreciation of the advan- 
tage which his mistress enjoyed in her 
ancestral dignity. She never suspected— 
and the error was a pleasant one—that this 
poor lawyer—this son of parents whom 


nobody knew,—who appeared so humble, 
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and who really was so devoted, had a spirit 
to the full as haughty as her own, and a 
will, of whose iron and masculine rigidity 
her mind could form no conception. She 
saw him now actuated by other purposes 
than such as love for her would suggest, 
and she saw it with a surprise that equalled 
her displeasure. Had she been prepared 
for this course, by knowledge of his charac- 
ter, she might have learned to pardon it; 
but it is not surprising, that, attributing 
his conduct, as she thought herself compel- 
led to do, to selfish and discreditable 
motives, she should have regarded it as 
presumptuous perfidy deserves to be re- 
garded. 

Somers, for his part, was a lover, and in 
that character, was willing, as a matter of 
course, to be attentive and obsequious. It 
had never entered his thoughts, however, 
that he was a proper object for condescen- 
sion. Perhaps it was well that the course 
of his love did not run smooth. Sidney 
must have found, after marriage, if not 
before, that she was far less unlike the 
diademed princess, than he was to the pli- 
ant and graceful page. The disappoint- 
ment which awaited her came best at a 
time when, although it might crush the 
dearly cherished fabric of a girlish fancy, 
it did not blast a whole life-time’s prospect 
of happiness. 

Though his mind was. filled with uncasy 
forebodings, Somers thus failed to recog- 
nize all the danger that threatened, and 
consequently could not take the proper 
measures toavertthem. He knew enough, 
indeed, of female character and of human 
character, that Sidney would not tolerate a 
rival in his affections, and ordinary pru- 
dence enjoined npon him to say nothing 
which could kindle jealousy. Hence he 
studiously avoided speaking of Emma or 
of her concerns. His caution was detected 
by Sidney, and unluckily, instead of allay- 
ing her suspicions, only seemed ample 
confirmation of them, At each visit that 
he made, he received a greeting colder than 
at the last. He was earnest and tender, 
and rhetorically persuasive—but all to no 
purpose. She listened apathetically, re- 
plied in monosyllables, and only varied her 
formal reserve by darting an occasional 
gleam from that marvellous bright eye of 
hers. What meaning shone in that glance, 
there was no time to examine—you might 
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as well attempt to assort the colors which 
glow in the lightning, when it breaks from 
the thunder-cloud. All that the dazzled 
yision of poor Somers could observe, was, 
that it was not such a glance as ought to 
give rapture to the lover. After a long 
endurance of this treatment, his own tem- 
per began to be chafed. He felt strongly 
tempted to make the wide, blindfold leap 
from patience into recklessness. Why 
should he submit to be the slave of a 
woman’s whim ? Did it not rather become 
him to give open defiance to her absurd 
jealousy? What was it but base, unmanly 
truckling, to shun the utterance of truth ? 
—and what more true than that Miss 
Newlove was eminently deserving of her 
advocate’s most zealous service ? 

As the lawyer was riding one day across 
the wilderness of the debatable land, he 
saw, standing a little way from him, a 
surveyor’s compass. Two bare-headed 
negro lads reclined at lazy length upon the 
ground, while stretched between them was 
a Gunter’s chain. A lithe young fellow, 
in a grey frock coat, and shining cap, 
was busily adjusting the instrument, and 


stooped now and then to peer through the 


sights. A surveyor!—but none of those 
whom Somers had known to be at the dis- 
posal of the good land-owners of Redland. 
A second look was taken :—yes, there now 
could be no doubt—it was Howard Asti- 
ville. But the young gentleman has an 
assistant with him, and—who would believe 
it?—the assistant wears a bonnet! The 
figure turns, and at thrice that distance of 
twenty yards it would be easy to recognize 
the lovely features of Sidney Everlyn. 

Sidney blushed, and so did Howard. 

** Ah, do not let me interrupt you,” said 
Somers. “* Broad highways are to open be- 
hind you, I presume—arteries, to carry 
the blood of civilization intp these woody 
solitudes; or perhaps you resort to the 
compass to enable you to follow some 
vagrant swarm of bees? Do I then hail a 
new Aristzeus, Mr. Astiville, and can this 


fair vision at your side be one of the forms | 


of the hee-god, Proteus? Or is my first 
guess nearer the truth 7—Are you the Gen. 
Wade of our century, and has the Genius 


of the land appeared under the similitude | 


of Miss Everlyn to guide and encourage 
your labors ?” 
“No, sir,” replied Howard, “ lam nota 





road maker, nor the engineer of roads. It 
is true, indeed, that I am hunting for the 
lost—but not for lost bees. My employ- 
ment is less classical, and less poetic. I 
am hunting for landmarks—for proofs to 
establish a just cause, Mr. Somers. The 
Hardwater, that stream which seems to 
have possessed the faculty of rendering 
itself invisible to some eyes, can no longer 
avoid detection. 1 think we have found it, 
but where | ought not, perhaps, to mention, 
since the disclosure may pain you, sir.” 

‘* Do not so misjudge me,” rejoined 
the lawyer, ‘‘ as to believe that the disco- 
very of truth can ever cause me pain; or 
if 1 were capable of wishing anything 
concealed, you would do no more than right 
to drag it forth into open day, and convince 
me of the disappointment. 1 do not desire 
to lead you into any unwilling announce- 
ment, yet if you have found the true boun- 
dary of Roland Compton’s grant, I am sure 
I ought to rejoice, for it will relieve me 
from a very great embarrassment.”? 

Howard, glancing towards Sidney, said, 
** We have no secrets, Mr. Somers. We 
are content to declare to you now, every- 
thing that we expect to declare before your 
face in Court. Our investigations have not 
been fruitless. So abundant, in truth, are 
the results obtained, that it would be 
niggardly to deny you a participation in the 
enjoyment of them. The Lower Branch 
is the Hardwater.”’ 

‘* Indeed ?” 

“Yes: and if you feel disposed I will 
take pleasure in pointing out this new evi- 
dence which we have obtained.”’ 

Somers dismounted, and began to exam- 
ine the papers offered to his perusal. 

“« This,” said Howard, ‘is the copy of 
an old survey—it is not presented as the 
original, please to take notice, Mr. Somers 
—1 leave your clients in sole possession of 
the sweets of forgery. Though not a very 
practised surveyor, as you may imagine, I 
have been running out this west line, and 
find that it reaches no farther than to the 
Lower Branch. The survey was made at 
the instance of old Jeremy Compton, to 
mark off a portion for his daughter, at her 
marriage. She died, without leaving 
children, and the land reverted to the 
father. Perhaps you were unaware of the 
existence of the survey, or if not, perceived 
that it would be no advantage to Miss 
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Newlove to bring itforward. How was it, 
Mr. Somers ?” 

“<] was well enough aware of the docu- 
ment,”’ replied the lawyer, “‘ and had read 
it in the clerk’s office.” 

Sidney, on hearing this avowal, sent 
forth one of those keen looks with which 
she had lately been so much in the habit of 
favoring him. 

Somers did not wince. Turning with a 
pleasant smile to Howard, he said: “If 
you will take the trouble to reckon up the 
atitudes and departures, you will observe 
that there is an error somewhere of no less 
than nine hundred poles. The west line is 


given here as 105 poles—supply acipher at | 


the end and the whole becomes consistent. 
But 1050 poles will bring you to the Upper 
Branch. One hundred and five poles, by 
the way, did not even bring you quite to 
the Lower Branch—did it ?” 

Howard owned that it did not. 

“*T thought as much,’’ continued the 
other, ‘* There is no supposition which can 
reconcile the survey with itsown conditions 
but that of the omission of the cipher in 
the statement of the west line.” 

Howard looked blank: Then making a 
strong effort to force a little cheerfulness 
into his countenance, he inquired the rea- 
son why Somers, if the case stood as he 
represented, had not used the survey as 
evidence in behalf of his clients. 

“J will tell you: I knew that twelve 
plain men are very apt to be bewildered by 
paper calculations of this sort. Prudence 
compels a lawyer many times to refrain from 
urging the arguments which are most con- 
vincing to his own judgment.” 

‘¢ Then it seems,” said Sidney, quickly, 
* that your boasted Law is the most uncer- 
tain of all ordeals.” 

“It isa shrewd conjecture,” answered 
Somers, “‘ but I believe there is nothing 
certain in this world—except a lady’s favor. 
I was going on to say, however, Mr. Asti- 
ville, that | had another reason for not 
availing myself of the evidence afforded b 
this paper—I thought it probable that the 
opposite parties might save me the trouble 
of bringing it into Court.” 

“] understand you,”’ interrupted How- 
ard, ‘‘ the plan was to seize the moment of 
our fancied security, to give us a blow 
which might prove fatal. You hoped to 
serve us in this matter as you had served 








us about the tree and broken stone, at the 
Sulphur Spring. But, I thank Heaven, 
you are to be disappointed.” 

“And to what do I owe the said disap- 
pointment, Mr. Astiville’?” 

*¢ You are fishing for gratitude in this 
query,’? answered Howard, “ but I must 
say, frankly, that you will get little from 
me  Ifthere be such a mistake as you 
allege in this survey, be assured we should 
have discovered it without the aid of your 
candor and acumen. Or even if we had 
gone on in our error, I profess that it is 


better to be deceived one’s-self, than to 


practice deceit upon others. I prefer our 
survey here, with all its imperfections, to 
that well-concocted forgery which you con- 
sider yourself bound to justify and abet.” 

“* Abet ?” repeated Somers, frowning. 

“¢] do not mean,” said Howard, correct- 
ing himself, ‘‘to charge you with any 
participation in the crime itself. You were 
far too sagacious, and doubtless, I ought to 
add, too honest, to dabble in such roguery. 
But when you defend the perpetrator, and 
assist her to prosecute the same scheme, 
though by means less disreputable and 
dangerous, I cannot look upon you—” 

“Look upon me how, Mr. Astiville? 
Do not hesitate to speak your mind.”’ 

“I cannot regard you,’’ continued 
Howard, “‘as one from whom I would be 
willing to receive any—the most trifling 
obligation. Nor can | forget, Mr. Somers, 
that the same person who is so tender of 
the reputation of this unprincipled young 
woman, scrupled not to foul his lips with 
the blackest insults to a man who stands 
higher than himself in public estimation 
—a man of unstained honor—a gentleman 
—one who never yet, I am proud to 
say—has done anything to entitle him to 
a lodging in the penitentiary! You are 
able to admirg Emma Newlove, while you 
hate and vilify my father.” 

“*My conscience,’ replied Somers, 
calmly, ‘‘ justifies both the liking and the 
disliking.” 

“* Oh, how excellent a thing it is,’’ ex- 
claimed Howard, “to have a pretty word 
like Conscience always ready at one’s call.” 

Somers retorted promptly, “ It is a bet- 
ter thing to have some knowledge of the 
subject which one is talking about, whether 
it be a Survey or the conduct of a fellow 
creature.” 
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Howard, with a countenance that was 
indebted for its glow in part to confusion, 
and in part to anger, answered with vehe- 
mence, “‘ You know a great deal, Mr. 
Somers—a great deal—lI do not dispute it ; 

ou are far better informed than we can be 
of the length of Miss Newlove’s rent-roll, 
and consequently of her claims upon your 
sympathy, but the rest of us, sir, though 
not admitted to the same precious intimacy, 
are not cut off from the power of observa- 
tion. Indeed, we have, in some respects, 
anadvantage. Partiality dims your supe- 
rior vision—or perhaps the very proximity 
to the young lady’s resplendent charms, 
dazzles you—allow ie to perform the 
friendly part of putting at your service 
the results of our disembarrassed scrutiny. 
We know what a spirit has its home behind 
those meek and saintly features, which have 
had so fascinating an influence. I beheld 
them, sir, when the veil of hypocrisy was 
torn from them—lI saw how detected guilt 
shrank aghast. When I remember that 
scene in Court, I could pity her; and 
almost pardon, if that confusion and 
speechless terror of the conscience-stricken 
woman had borne fruit in penitence. Ah! 
Mr. Somers, I trust it is not encouragement 
ministered by you, that nerves her to defy 
public opinion, and the salutary discipline 
of remorse !”? 

Somers made an impatient movement of 
his hand, but refrained from speaking. 

** You have charged me, sir,”” continued 
Howard, ‘‘to speak only of what I know. 
It is not your wish, I presume, that I should 
become quite a Carthusian—you are will- 
ing to have me open my lips sometimes. 
Now there are very few subjects indeed 
which I claim to understand exactly and 
entirely, but if there is anything—hbesides 
my own existence and the “truth of 
Seripture—of which I am reasonably sure, 
it is Emma Newlove’s guilt. I know that 
she is reckless, destitute of all feminine 
delicacy, capable of being restrained by no 
considerations of honesty, utterly vile, 
worse than the common thief, worthy to be 
branded as a convict and to be scouted 
from society— 

** Stop !”’ saline Somers, “ for 
shame’s sake, stop!—Since you are no 
longer amenable to theferule of the school- 
master, young man, consider that there are 


proprieties to be observed in this world of | 





grown people, which you claim to enter. 
Remember, sir, that you are not on a play- 
ground amongst a throng of rowdy urchins. 
Talk the language of gentlemen.” 

At this rebuke, a convulsive quiver pas- 
sed through Howard’s frame. With his 
grating teeth, and clenched hands, and 
livid face, he seemed ready to bound like 
an enraged beast, upon the lawyer, who 
recovered his own composure in viewing 
the spectacle of such almost frantic fury. 

‘¢ Somers !” said the youth, ‘* you shall 
answer for this! I will meet you where 
and in what way you please——” 

“‘ Come,” he added, stamping upon the 
ground, ‘‘ ‘the interval must be short be- 
tween such an insult and expiation! Come ! 
let us go instantly, unless you would have 
me knock you down likea dog! Come! or 
Ill brand you as equally villain and cow- 
ard !?? 

Sidney, terrified by the sudden explo- 
sion, interposed. “‘ This must not be,”’ she 
said, “* Richard, gonot—Howard, be calm.” 

“ Calm !? echoed Howard, *‘ Yes, sure- 
ly—calm I am and will be; but would you 
have me put up with degradation, Sidney ? 
Shall I suffer open, flagrant dishonor to 
pass unpunished ;—No !”’ 

Turning then to Somers, and speaking 
in a low, deliberate voice, which told of 
passion only the more intense that it was 
partially smothered, he said ‘* There can 
be no more trifling—let us begone—what 
else is to be transacted can better be 
arranged in another place than in the pre- 
sence of a lady.” 

“] will not take you at your word,” 
replied Somers, ‘‘a little reflection will 
suggest other thoughts, For my own part, 
no false pride shall } prevent me from declar- 
ing that I meant not to wound your feel- 
ings thus severely.” 

‘“*Pshaw !”? interrupted Howard, “ It 
shall be seen that I am no child, "to be 
coaxed into good humor by a few sweet- 
ened phrases. I still hold you to an ac- 
count.” 

Somers walked up to the compass, which 
was standing near by, and shook it with 
his hand till the index vibrated over a 
space of ninety degrees on either side. ‘I 
will make no reply,” he said, “ till that 
load-stone has settled in its place ; and un- 
less your demand is then repeated, 1 will 
consider it as having never been made.” 
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Somers, Sidney, Howard, stood as still 


as a marble group. The curly-headed 
chain-carriers leaned, the one on his right 
elbow, the other on his left, while their 
countenances expressed the most eager 
expectation. 

As Howard’s down-cast eye watched 
how the needle moved slower and slower, 
many a vision glided before his mental 
sight. He saw a fellow man weltering in 
blood—he saw the fatal weapon of the 
duellist dashed in horror upon the ground 
—then he saw his own form staggering— 
prostrate—he saw those features, which the 
glass that hung in his bedroom had taught 
him to recognize, distorted and ghastly— 
he could almost behold the haif-uttered 
prayer which the heavens would not re- 
ceive, but which was beaten back to crush 
the panting and dying heart from which it 
had issued. Afterwards, there rose up in 
front of him, the gaunt, white-haired figure 
of the being who dwelt in the lonely cabin. 
He thought of the shattered gun, and the 
burst of impotent wrath which had succeed- 
ed. The admonition of that strange tutor 
sounded in his ears—‘‘ The demon, Tem- 
per,”—was he not now unchained? <A 
moment’s sin—the everlasting remorse ! 
Was he to choose such a fate? Oh! 
what a blessing that the evil doom was 
not already upon him! The darkness, 
though imminent, had not yet fallen on his 

ath of life. His own hand had need to 
he lifted ere the beams of the cheerful sun 
would be forever cut off. 

The brief moment had elapsed. The 
needle was still. Sober-judging reason 
had resumed his seat, and Howard could 


recognize how much he had escaped through | 


his rival’s forbearance. Yet it fretted him 
to reflect that he had required the aid of 
Somers to enable him torule his own spirit. 
It was a bitter mortification, too, that Syd- 
ney stood there to witness the triumph of the 
hated lawyer. He would so far take ad- 
vantage of this, the second and sharpest 
lesson he had received in those Hardwater 
woods, as to remain hereafter cool and on 
his guard. He would not afford Somers 
another opportunity to display the superi- 
ority of self-possession over impetuous fury, 
but he should prove, that although 
instructed, he was not reduced to confu- 
sion or to silence. 

**] think, Mr. Somers,” said he, in 











— 


carefully modulated tones, ‘ that you 
have rendered yourself fairly obnoxious 
to complaint. if filial piety is insuffi- 
cient to justify my speaking, as the rep- 
resentative of the man whom you must 
confess to have been unworthily slandered, 
] have at least a right to open my mouth 
as the friend of Miss Everlyn and her 
father. This Newlove girl is strenuously 
laboring to effect the ruin of a time-honor- 
ed family in which you and I are now both 
of us guests. Professing the warmest at- 
tachment to the Everlyn name, and declar- 
ing yourself unfettered by any ties which 
might compel you to doit harm, you volun- 
tarily engage in defence ofthe adversary, and 
you choose the very moment when the 
universal voice of the community denoun- 
ces her as an infamous, though unconvict- 
ed, criminal. And so far are you carried by 
zeal for this woman, that if I here, on 
the land of Mr. Everlyn, undertake to 
speak of her in the terms which she de- 
serves, you interpose a flat denial, and 
lecture me for my youthful imperti- 
nence !” 

“¢ The lecture you speak of, Mr. Asti- 
ville, was unintended ; the denial, howey- 
er abrupt, was but truth.” 

“ Truth !” resumed Howard, ‘ and 
what warrant have we for that? One 
man’s single assertion. You affirm Em- 
ma Newlove’s innocence—the world affirms 
the contrary. Yet not even suspense of 
judgment is allowed us. This stranger 
girl is your friend, and must therefore 
be acknowledged spotless. Mr. Everlyn’s 
friend, on the contrary, may be assailed 
with insolent abuse in Mr. Everlyn’s own 
parlor! I appeal to Miss Everlyn; ought 
not the man to be blamed who acts thus, 
be he lawyer, or what not ?” 

** T also,” said Somers, directing his 
eyes toward Sidney, ‘‘ appeal to Miss Ev- 
erlyn. Would I not be unworthy of the 
vital air that keeps me in existence, if I 
refused to stand up in behalf of a weak, 
unfriended, innocent female ? Confident- 
ly do I look to you, Miss Everlyn, for 
I know that you cannot forget what claims 
every member of your sex must have upon 
a man’s courtesy, his liberal construction, 
his support, his succor. Be you my judge 
—I want no better—but put on the robe 
of justice. Separate yourself from all 
those personal considerations that might 
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affect the decision. Stand aloof, icy and 
impartial. Be stern, if you choose, ‘but be 
just. Remember not that Miss Ne wlove’s 
interests seem to conflict with yours ; regard 
her situation as if you were reading ‘the 
story of something that took place a cen- 
tury ago. See her remote from her early 
friends—in a strange land—surrounded by 
those who wish her ill! See her in the 
midst of cireumstanees which have conspir- 
ed to make her appear, though amia- 
ble, odious—though unsinning, a eulprit— 
though disinterested, a hypocrite and knave! 
See her, not a robust man, used to hardship, 
able to buffet with storms, but a frail, in- 
genuous, se sitive female, reared in seclu- 
sion, and fated to begin her acquaintance 
with the world by meeting its frown—a hot- 
house flower cast out into the snows of De- 
cember !”” 

*¢ Still, sir,” observed Howard, “ she is 
wealthy, and money can always procure 
advocates. Where is the necessity of your 
being engaged in her cause ? Is she in so 
desperate a plight that she requires the 
best man at the bar, and, therefore, lays 
claim to you ?” 

Somers answered, ‘T will not thank you 
for your question, Mr. Astiville, as a comp!i- 
ment, nor will I be angry at it as irony.~~ 
Possibly, Miss Newglove may over-estim- 
ate the value of my service, but Iam too 
well aware of my deficiencies, to fall into 
such an error, or to countenance it in oth- 
ers. There are more difficulties than you 
perhaps suppose, in the way of procuring a 
lawyer to actin my stead. Of these diffi- 
culties, however, this is not the occasion to 
speak. There is another very obvious 
reason why it would be improper for me to 
withdraw from Miss Newlove, and to 
prove that it has great foree, I need refer 
only to the manner in which you your- 
self received my declaration, made imme- 
diately on my return to the count y, in 
Mareh. Should I refuse to have any “thing 
further to do with these Northerners, peo- 
ple would at once attribute it to my convic- 
tion of some bad practices on their part.— 
The inference would be supported by the 
fact that 1 was not present at the trial, 
which resulted so unfavorably. If those 
now to whom I exhibited the letter, which 
was sent tome at Hilton, and which de- 
clares the motive prompting their course, 
are so ready to suspect them of wilful de- 





ceit, what must the multitude think to 
whom | cannot communicate the same light? 
Surely it does not become me to allow pre- 
sumptions, so strong and so unjust, to be 
raised against clients who have acted to- 
wards me with the utmost candor and gen- 
erosity. It might be that the Newloves 
could extricate themselves from their un- 
fortunate position without me, yet the prob- 
abilities are that my abandonment would 
insure their ruin. Do you think then, 

Miss Everlyn, that I could be justified i in 
leaving those who regard me as their sole 
reliance 7? 

Sidney, thus invoked, replied with hesi- 
tation, *‘ It would seem that you ought not 
—if, indeed, Miss Newlove be so entirely 
helpless.” 

** | see,” said Somers hastily, “‘ where 
the stumbling-block lies. If poverty were 
joined to Miss Newlove’s other distresses, 
all would admit how deserving of com pas- 
sion she is. Yet what advantage is her 
property to her ? It excites envy ; it gives 
men a ground to stifle conscience. She 
has wealth !—she has wealth!—and who 
thinks it necessary to dispense either mer- 
cy or justice to the we: ulthy ? I behold 
her in the midst of afflictions which those 
who dwell in hovels and sleep on straw, do 
notknow. ShallI stand apart coldly, and 
add to the burden of her sorrows, because 
she does not happen to be poor? Is the 
creed of the Sans Culottes the true one ; 
is the possession of a little silver and gold 
unanswerable proof of guilt ? Must | tell 
Miss Newlove to throw away whatever 
riches God may have made her the stew- 
ard of, as she would hope to escape the 
scorn and loathing of all Christian people ? 
Is there any consideration, Miss Everlyn, 
which could tempt you to place yourself in 
a situation like hers; could all the treas- 
ures of India persuade you to such a lot ?” 

‘ Tempt me to forgery ?” said Sidney— 
*¢ Never !”? 

*‘] do not speak of that,’ rejoined 
Somers, ‘ but only of the suspicion of 
such acrime. Ah, can you not help be- 
lieving this young lady guilty ? Yet at 
least there is a possibility of the contrary ; 
her innocence isa conceivable thing. The 
day will come, I trust, when you will re- 
cognize that it is more—that it is probable 
—that it is certain. | ask you now, how- 
ever, only to tmagine that she has com- 
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mitted no forgery. Let me venture next 
to suggesta comparison. You are attach- 
ed, Miss Everlyn, to this home of yours— 
this fine heirloom of your family—this an- 
cient mansion of Everstone. It gives your 
heart a pang to contemplate any impend- 
ing danger. Nor do I wonder either at 
your affection for such an object, or at 
your dread of losing it. 1 can admit that 
you have cause for anxiety, for grief, and 
even for resentment. But consider, I en- 
treat you, the state of her whom, perhaps, 
you have only thought of hitherto, as a 
troublesome adversary. What is there in 
your fortune, though the worst should 
come, equal in bitterness to her present dis- 
tress ? Enough, however, has been said, 
I hope, to justify my conduct ia your eyes. 
If unfortunately the effect of my words has 
been different, I should only weary you by 
adding to them. Let me ask then, can 
you forgive me ; but no, I will not yet put 
on the air of asupplicant. I have taken 
you for my judge—as a judge pronounce. 
Mercy shall not plead for me. I want 
my conduct in this matter to be tried by 
the inflexible rule of right. Assistance has 
been lent to Miss Newlove ; the fact 
charged is admitted. Could I in duty, and 
in honor, have done otherwise ?” 

“ Did Miss Newlove request you to re- 
engage in the suit?” inquired Sidney, with 
a gravity that would have done no discre- 
dit to His Honor on the Bench. 

‘‘She did not,” replied Somers, rather 
reluctantly ; ‘‘ but if she had, I could not 
have been under greater - 

‘* It is scarcely worth while to talk more 
about it,” said Sidney, coldly. 

**As you please,” Lberees' Somers, an- 
gry that he should be thus prejudged. 

“] must bid you good morning,” he 
added. 

“Will you not then accompany us to 
the house ?”’ said Sidney. 

*¢] thank you; but 1 must deny myself 
the pleasure, to-day. Besides, I fear | 
might be instrumental in interrupting Mr. 
Astiville’s important researches with his 
compass.” 

Somers left the party and rode off south- 
ward. The excitement of the past scene 
was still upon him. ‘‘ What a reasonable 
creature she is!’’ he muttered. “ But the 
man is a fool who pretends to argue with a 
woman. I shall not give myself the trouble 





again very soon. She can listen to that 
hot-headed youngster, and walk about in 
the woods with him as long as he chwoses 
to lead. Well, I care not! I'll die ; 
bachelor sooner than make myself a slave!» 

His horse happened to stumble over a 
stone. He pulled up the animal’s head 
fiercely and applying the whip dashed 
through the trees in a gallop, to the immi- 
nent peril of his eyes. The rapid motion 
and the continual necessity to sway his 
body to and fro in avoiding the projecting 
branches, made the blood run through his 
veins with accelerated velocity. Nothing 
equals such a ride for giving a man self- 
confidence, elation, audacity. The heart 
bounds with every leap of the steed ; eack 
jagged limb escaped, is a foe overcome. 
‘“* Why should her opinions cause me any 
concern?’’ said the cavalier half-aloud. 
“*] am well enough off as 1 am; a wife 
would be but an encumbrance and a plague 
—such a wife at any rate as should bring 
with her a thousand whims, and should 
want to instal them every one as lords over 
my conduct. I wish I had told her she 
might take Howard Astiville or any body 
else she could get, for | was determined to 
have nothing more to do with her. [ have 
half a mind to go back even now, and show 
that I have a little spirit left! She would 
be surprised, I reckon, to find that a grown 
man does not lose his senses when he falls 
in love, like a moon-struek boy !——Mans- 
field! Hold!” The horse stopped short in 
his career, more in obedience to bit and 
bridle than to his master’s ejaculation. 
Somers himself, indeed, turned and rode 
slowly in the direction of the place from 
which he had come, but it was not to ex- 
ecute the heroie purpose shadowed forth in 
his words. Alas, for romance! an unnoti- 
ced twig had robbed him of his Aat. There, 
fifty yards back, half-obscured among last 
year’s leaves, the battered beaver lay. 
Disconsolate as La Mancha’s Knight when 
he lost the brazen helmet of Mambrino, 
Somers descended from the saddle to re- 
sume his less glittering head-piece. The 
incident, trivial as it was, sufficed to take 
from him his haughty daring. No longer 
could he persuade himself to feel either 
scorn for his mistress’s person, or content- 
ment with her displeasure. He would fain 
have banished her from his thoughts, but 
it was impossible. Love, that obstinate 
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and wilful boy more than recovered all the 
ground which he had lately been compelled 
to abandon. The forlorn suitor beheld the 
image of Sidney; what grace in every 
motion! what charms clustering in the 
curls that played around that delicately 
moulded throat! how expressive that cheek 
now pale, now glowing! what fascination 
in that matchless eye! In a word, Somers, 
aman of sense, the shrewdest practitioner 
at the Bar, of a mind mature and well bal- 
anced, and long passed that susceptible 
age when every pretty face that is seen, 
sends a tremor to the heart,—Somers, who 
for the dignity of his sex, we should have 
hoped to find incapable of such weakness, 
Somers was love-sick. 

Out of the forest at last, he struck into 
the road which led eastward. 

“A bright day, this; clear over head, 
and dry under foot.” 

Somers riding slowly and absorbed in 
meditation, had not observed the horseman 
in the rear till he overtook him, and utter- 
ed this salutation. A glance showed that 
the speaker was Ripley Dair. 

“Yes, Mr. Dair, we have indeed de- 
lightful weather; but a little more rain 
would be of service to the crops.”’ 

“Vike enough,” returned the other; 
“but there are some people not far from 
here who needn’t to be very anxious about 
their crops.’? 

“ Why ? 
promising.” 

““They may be good, or they may be in- 
different,” said Ripley Dair, ‘‘It makes 
little odds which, as they won’t have the 
trouble of harvesting them. Look here, 
Mr. Somers, let me know, are you still 
going to plead for this batch of Yankees ? 
I hear some people say you are, and some 
that you are not.” 

“Yes, sir, 1 am Mr. Newlove’s lawyer 
for want of a better.” 

“Then, Mr. Somers, take a fool’s ad- 
vice, and back out of the scrape as soon as 
you can. If you stick to them you'll never 
get another client in Redland.” 

“ Well, in that case, I must do the best 
I can without any,” replied the lawyer, 
composedly. 

‘“‘Ay, but you may have to meet with 
something worse still,” said Dair. “ We 
have all made up our minds; these Yan- 
kees on the Hardwater must quit in a 


Are they so small and un- 





hurry. If they pretend to stay, they'll 
come to harm, and so will all those who 
stand at their backs.” 

‘‘ Whatever the plans that have been 
formed, Mr. Dair, I cannot allow them to 
influence my conduct.” 

Dair answered with a raised voice, “I 
tell you, sir, there’s no use in kicking; 
you'll only hurt your own heels. The will 
of the people is the law, Mr. Somers, and 
our will now is that the Northerners must 
clear out from the county. We'll make a 
beginning with these, and after that take a 
turn at the Reveltown nest. I hate the 
rascals, and—mind you, Dick Somers—I 
should want nothing better than to have 
them dare to show fight. We give them 
notice out of mercy ; but, bless your soul, 
I hope they won’t take the hint! If I 
could only have a chance to lay hands on 
some of those impudent conceited pumkin- 
eaters, it would do me more good than the 
best dram I ever got in my life! They 
shall turn up their noses in a different fash- 
ion, the thick-tongued hogs !” 

*¢ But listen to me for a few minutes,’? 
said Somers, “and I ean convince you 
that there is much misconception pre- 
vailing.” 

** You needn’t say a word,” interrupted 
Dair; I’m no Juryman, thank Heaven, 
and you can’t make me believe black’s 
white ” 

“Yet I have had a better opportunity 
than you, Mr. Dair, to become acquainted 
with these men. They have their pecu- 
liar ways.” 

** Yes, confounded peculiar !’’ exclaimed 
the other; “they may please you, but 
they don’t me. I had rather chew garlic 
for tobacco, than be sickened with the sight 
of them. The short and the long of it is, 
Mr. Somers, that you are getting yourself 
into a tight place. I don’t care the sna 
of my finger if a Yankee or two gets killed; 
but I’d be sorry that any body of Southern 
blood should be hurt from interfering in 
the quarrel.” 

‘¢ Who ir it that is interfering in a quar- 
rel not his own ?”’ inquired Somers. “* You 
ought to be ashamed, Mr. Dair, to let John 
Astiville make a tool of you.”’ 

**' You are a long way off the mark, in 
that shot,’”? replied Ripley Dair proud y 
‘¢] was not born to be made use of b 
any man; It’s my fight, and I'll stand 
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foremost in it, though John Astiville may 
follow suit, if he chooses; there’s elbow 


room for all, and amongst the whole of us | 


I am inclined to think the Yankees will 
have a slim chance. It is none of my bus- 
iness who gets the land; Astiville and old 
Nick may toss up for it, and I shan’t ery 
whichever has the luck—one is about as 
good as the other; I can bear any neigh- 
bor but a Northernman. But say the 
word, Somers, are you going to leave New- 
love, or not ?” 

“T shall not leave him, sir.” 

“Well,” replied Dair, gruffly, ‘ I’ve 
given fair warning ; you are now the best 
judge of what agrees with your health.” 

Somers made no reply, and rode on at 
the same rate as before. Dair hung back, 
but in a few minutes whipped up his horse 
and was again at the lawyer’s side. 

**Are you in earnest, Mr. Somers ?” 

“ Certainly I am.” 

** You stick faithfully to the Yankees, 
then ?”’ 

ce Yes.” 

‘*And mean to give them the benefit of 
your best counsel ?” 

“Of course ; that is the chief part of my 
professional duty.”” 


“Then I have one more question to | 


ask.’ 


He hesitated, and Somers looking him | 


steadily in the face, said— 
ey. ‘ ly sure sy © ] to 3427? 
I am ready to answer, sir; what isit: 
“Oh, nothing more than just this: Un- 








| *) *}* * 
_ responsibility of giving any. 


der present circumstances, what are you | 


going to advise these folks to do?’’ 


“That is a very general interrogatory, | 


Mr. Dair.” 
*¢] don’t mean it so at all. The partic- 


ular thing I’m asking is just this: Are yon | 
going to tell them to stay where they are ? | 


ssealeg «al : . 
] am not speaking, mind you, of their con 


tinuing to hold a claim to the land; but | 


simply as to their purpose of living on it.” 


“One of them, Mr. Dair, Caleb Schrow- 
der, is on the point of moving away now.” 
*¢] know that, and a wise man he is in 
doing it ; but now as to the other two.” 
“7 presume,” said Somers, after a slight 
use, “that they will continue to live 
ere. At least, 1 am not aware of any- 


“Then just listen to me one moment, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


-[June, 
since its your notion to have them for 
clients. This is Tuesday; there are four 
days left of this week—they may have 
these four days and all of next week 
besides, to pack up their plunder and 
move. If they are found between the Forks 
of the Hardwater next Monday week, it 
will be the worse for them Perhaps you 
know something of me, Mr. Somers; if 
you do, you can’t doubt that I’m not one 
to speak a thing I don’t mean. I’m no 
fool either; I am not ignorant that there 
is a risk in talking before-hand of what's 
to be done, toa lawyer, and a keen one 
too, like you ! but the fact is—and I want 
you to think of it well—I_ know precisely 
where I am, and what ground I’ve got to 
stand on. I don’t stand alone, either, 
Let the Yankees go away of their own ac- 
cord, next week, or—” 

“Or what, Mr Dair ?” 

**] know I’ve no business telling you,” 
replied the man, checking his horse, ‘* but 
the devil’s welcome to Ripley Dair the 
minute he’s afraid to speak his thought. 
Let the Northerners be off of themselves, 
or there'll be hands to move them off,—and 
that roughly.” 

** My road lies this way,” he added, 
turning, “‘ take notice—after next week.” 

Somers thought it his duty to inform 
D:.osk and the Newloves of the commu- 
nication Dair had made tohim. He added 
no comment, for he was aware of the 
The man’s 
declaration might be an empty threat, 
which would never be executed, but it 
might prove something more serious. They 
should interpret it whose interests and safe- 
ty were concerned. 

Ralph Dubosk heard the announcement 
quite stoically ; but after he had revolved 
the matter in his mind alittle while, he be- 
gan to waver. 

“*]’m not afraid of any one man of the 
set, for all the pistols and so forth they 
say they carry. If I only got my grip on 
him, I would’nt care if he had a wagon load 
of shooting-irons in his pocket ; but when 
a whole country gets a rising, then to be 
sure the scrape begins to look kind of se- 
rious.”? 

“That is very like my opinion,’’ said 
Mr. Newlove, and he went on to make 


| 
thing to the contrary.” | 


some further observations. 
Dubosk rejoined, and the consultation 


and after you hear what I’ve got to tell, 
you may make it known to your clients— | 
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between the two was protracted to a consi- 
derablelength. Finally, Dubosk turned to 
Emma, who had been a silent listener : 

“ What do you think of it, Miss New- 
love ?” 

“] cannot speak,” she said, “I ought 
not to speak for any but myself. My 
situation is very different from that of 
others. J must not leave here, for if I did, 
the flight would be attributed, not to appre- 
hension of danger, but to consciousness of 
being deservedly exposed to danger.”’ 

“She’s not going, then ?’’ said Dubosk 
inquiringly to her father. 

Newlove sighed, and looked towards 

Emma. 
‘She rose from her seat involuntarily, as 
she answered the mute appeal. “‘ No: I 
must remain—I cannot go—it will not do 
for me to think of it. Yet let me not in- 
yolveothers. Determine for yourself what is 
expedient, withoutreference to my course.” 

“| shall stay,’’ said the farmer, ‘* To 
do anything else would be downright fool- 
ish, that’s the truth.”’ 

As for Somers, he had his own part to 
perform, and he found it of no little diff- 
culty. Of course, the first step was to 
discover the person who had been the bear- 
er of the Harrison Survey. He questioned 
Mallefax thoroughly, but the fellow, if he 
was not as ignorant as he pretended, was 
well prepared for the attack, and bore it 
without flinching. He applied to Newlove. 
The good man, however, knew nothing, 
except by the report of his daughter, and 
she had told him only just so much as she 
had told Somers himself. The next resort 
was to Absalom Handsucker. The over- 
seer did his best to enumerate all the per- 
sons, who, to his knowledge, had been to 
the house during the winter. Among the 
names was Alonzo Safety’s. 

“What was his business ?”’ inquired the 
lawyer. 

“* Why, nothing in relation to the paper. 
It was only about the money he owed.” 

“* What money ?” 

*“* Hadn’t you heard of it? It was lent 
before you went out west—must have been 
amonth before. Atany rate, I’m sure it 
has no manner of concern with the forged 
survey.” 

“* Nevermind that—tell me all you know 
about it.” 

“Why, you see, Nehemiah Gibbs, a 
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Connecticut man, had been talking it into 
Mr. Safety that there was some sortof mine 
on his land, which had only to be shewn 
forth to make a splendid spec. The next 
thing was, that Mr. Safety wanted to bor- 
row three hundred dollars, and, what do 
you think, he looks to me for it. His wife 
had put this kink in his head—she’s a 
queer woman, is that Mrs. Safety. She 
believes every Northern man is as rich as 
a king.—I wonder what they come South 
for, then? I rather guess it isn’t because 
they’ve got so much money they feel obli- 
ged to travel down here to spend it. But, 
as | was saying, Mr. Safety had to look to 
somebody else for the cash. I recom- 
mended him to Miss Emma, and sure 
enough she let him have it. She said she 
wouldn’t charge him any interest for three 
months, but made him promise to pay it 
back in that time. Well, the day came, 
and he hadn’t the money. Miss Emma 
was very much putout. For all her soft- 
ness and quiet ways, she’s particular in 
these matters, and whenever she onee puts 
down her foot anywhere, you may depend 
she stands as stiff as a gate-post. She 
told him she depended on that three hun- 
dred to pay Sam Munny a debt of the 
same amount. Thereupon, Mr. Safety 
offers to hand over his own note to Sam 
Munny, and so make it all the same, and 
in that way it was settled.” 

“Was Safety angry because she was 
so strict with him ?” 

“Oh, no, she never made anybody an- 
gry.” 

“Can you tell me, Absalom, whether 
Munny has ever been paid?” 

“ Yes, sir, rather guess he has—in fact, 
I’m in a manner certain of it. Sam, it 
seems, after a month’s waiting, began to 
kick up a fuss, but very soon settles down 
quiet, so it turned out he’d got the three 
hundred.”? 

“« How did Safety manage to raise it for 
him ?” 

‘** That he never told me himself. The 
truth is, I have been sort of shy of ask- 
ing him, for fear he’d be popping out with 
another call on me, and whether I get his 
daughter or not, I don’t want to encourage 
him in the trick of turning to me to help 
him along in his foolish speculations. 
However, Mrs. Safety let on that John 
Astiville had given them a loan.” 
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“ Astiville—indeed ?”” 

“You may well wonder, Mr. Somers, 
for everybody says Mr. Astiville’s a miser- 
able close-fisted old chap. Mrs. Safety 
takes great pride in telling how she’s in 
some way related to his family—how, ex- 
actly, | never could well make out from 
her story, but I should judge he isn’t a 
man to think it a part of religion to take 
care of all his kinsfolks.”’ 

‘¢ Nor do I think so, Absalom.—By the 
way, you visit at Mr. Safety’s quite often, 
do you not ?” 

“No: not to say often—not more than 
three or four times a week, besides Sun- 
days.” 

“You are very moderate indeed,” re- 
turned Somers, “I have not time to talk 
longer just now, but as I want to consult 
with you upon matters in general, I will 
find an opportunity to see you again in 
the course of a day or two. By that time, 
perhaps, you may have some news to tell 
me.”? 

Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
had passed. As the week drew to- 
wards its close, the pressure upon Som- 
ers’ mind became heavier and heavier.— 
The uneasiness which Sidney Everlyn’s 
frown inflicted, was absorbed in more seri- 
ous anxiety. His clients were of right en- 
titled to his first thought, and that thought 
he had given when it required him to post- 
pone his own happiness to the mere pecu- 
niary advantage of strangers; but now 
there was more at issue than the fate of a 
law-suit. Though Ripley Dair were a 
drunken kraggart, destitute both of cour- 
age to attempt the execution of his threats, 
and of the influence which could command. 
the co-operation of others, the lawyer not 
less keen-sighted than resolute, recognized 
many additional signs of danger. Whilst 
thus conscious of the responsibility resting 
on him, he felt a painful embarrassment 
arising from the difficulty of discerning a 
course of action adequate to avert the evils 
that threatened. 

Not for a moment doubting the truth of 
Emma Newlove’s representation of the 
origin of the survey, he trusted that thorough 
and continued investigation, would bring to 
light the person who, he was confident, had 
begn the agent of a conspiracy against her. 
Yet the time was very short ; and even if 
the .truth were discovered, how would it be 








possible in a single week to convince men 
of it? This, however, was the only hope. 

What he had gathered from Handsuck- 
er, had induced a vague suspicion that Alon- 
zo Safety might have been the messenger 
whose name Emma had bound herself not 
to disclose. Hence he looked forward with 
no little eagerness to the overseer’s second 
report. He was too wary an examiner, 
however, to let his witness see the point to 
which his questions tended. No sooner had 
the lawyer fastened his eye on Absalom, 
than he perceived that something had oc- 
curred since the previous meeting, which 
had produced a notable effect on the wor- 
thy man’s mind. The first words uttered, 
confirmed the indications afforded by the 
sober and thoughtful countenance. 

** Gracious, goodness ! Mr. Somers,—” 

** What have you heard ?” 

“ Heard ? It’s not hearing that’s to 
speak of, but plain eye-sight. I have seen 
what I am sure I never expected to look 
on when I left old York. Arabella, too! 
Who'd have thought it 7” | 

** Arabella—that’s the name of Safety’s 
daughter, is it not ?” 

“ Yes—sir,””—answered Absalom, in 
a reluctant long-drawn and most doleful 
tone, “‘ I went there yesterday afternoon— 
it was earlier than common—before supper 
in fact—things had gone so beautiful and 
sweet the evening before, that I hadn’t pa- 
tience to wait any longer than I could help. 
I walked right into the parlor, hoping Ara- 
bella might be there, and there she was 
sure enough—but goodness me ! x6 

‘“¢ What was wrong ?”” 

““T can’t talk about it, sir. 
ry of it makes me mad !”? 

And, at one word, Absalom with one hand 
fiercely slinging aloft his axe, drove the 
edge deep into the heart of the sycamore 
log, near which he was standing. 

*¢ Never before,’’ he added, ‘‘never be- 
fore in all my life, Mr. Somers, was I so 
astonished and horrified! I had heard tell 
of such a thing—but Arabella !—ugh ! ” 

“ Tell me what it was you found s0 
startling ; perhaps, after all, it admits of 
ato, Fe rnco ” 

“Idon’t want it explained. Oh, it’s 
too sickening to talk about; the very 
thought of it is worse than a dose of seeny 


and salts ! If these be Southern ways that 
a body must get used to, here’s one child 
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that’s bound to wheel right-about-face, and 
in double quick time too!” Did you ev- 
er read a book by the name of the Myste- 
ries of Udolpho, Mr. Somers? It’s a lit- 
tle book in fine print.” 

“ Yes, 1 know what you mean.” 

“Do you remember how it tells of 
raising up a curtain, and then seeing all 
sorts of sights ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, sir, the way the body felt that 
histed that curtain, was not a circum- 
stance to what I felt yesterday evening. 
I’d rather see all the graves in a church- 
yard dug open. I’d rather look on ghosts 
of a moonlight night, and hear the bones 
rattle inside their white sheets. Id rather 
be in the night-mare, and have a big red- 
eyed old woman drag me by the hair till 
my head struck over the edge of a thousand 
foot precipice, and I could see at the bot- 
tom a host of pitch forks sticking up ready 
to catch me. I'd rather look on any- 
thing that ever a crazy critter raved about, 
than meet that sight again!” 

“ But what news had Mrs. Safety to 

ive? Widshe say anything more in re- 
gard to that debt to Mr. Astiville.”’ 

“I didn’t stay one minute in the house, 
Mr. Somers—how could I ?” 

“ Still, this is not the only visit, surely, 
you have made since Tuesday?” 

“ Oh, no—and now I come to think of 
it, there was some talk two or three even- 
ings ago about the three hundred dollar 





trouble. One thing’s clear, which is that 
the Marm, for a wonder, doesn’t know as 
much about that matter as Mr. Safety 
does. I noticed he always got deaf and 
sleepy as soon as she got to poking ques- 
tions at him respecting it. Besides Ara- 
bella—hang the girl, I hate to think of her 
now!—she told me Thursday night, Ler 
mother was mighty inquisitive to learn how 
her father had seomnelied old John to fork 
over. Itseems he’d tried to get money from 
him afore this time, and could not.”? 

“ Did the young lady say how her fath- 
er was accustomed to answer interrogatories 
on this point ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir ; you see I’m mighty good at 
pumping when my curiosity’s up, and I 
drew her on very artful. She said he gen- 
erally answered in a careless, indifferent 
way that old Jack had let him have it pret- 
ty readily on his offering his note, and giv- 
ing faithful promise to pay interest punc- 
tually ; however, Bell said afterwards, that 
this wasn’t always the case, but once in a 
while her father would get fidgetty, and, 
though he wouldn’t show anger to Mrs. 
Safety—’eause why, Mr. Somers ? he’s 
afraid—yet that when she herself, that’s 
Bell, took to asking him something about his 
visit to Greywood, he answered very short 
and sharp, so that she wondered at it, be- 
eause he wasn’t aptto be so. This is all I 
know, Mr. Somers, and all I ever can 
know, for I’ve done courting in Redland. 


( To be Continued.) 
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WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 


Biocrapny is valuable mainly as a de- 
velopment of Ideas, first, through the con- 
templation, consequently through the life 
of the subject. Whoever has transcended 
in thought and then in action the beaten 

th of ordinary opinion and endeavor, has 
cin a legitimate object of general in- 

uiry and interest, though born in a garret, 
living in humble obscurity, and finally laid 
to rest in unmarked, uncousecrated earth. 
Whoever has not thus transcended has no 
claim to our personal interest or study, 
though nations bowed to his seeptre and 
monarchs trembled at his frown. ‘“ Ali the 
days of Methuselah were nine hundred six- 
ty and nine years, and he died,’’—such are 

e comprehensive and significant terms 
in which the father of Sacred History wise- 
ly chronicles a life blameless indeed, but 
signalized by no extension of the bounda- 
ries of human thought, no decided contri- 
bution to the well-being of the race. 

Wixuam H. Sewarp was born at Flo- 
rida, Orange County, New-York, on the 
16th of May, 1801. His father, Samuel 
S. Seward, a physician of energetic char- 
acter and thrifty aptitude for business, had 
recently migrated thither from New-Jersey, 
where the family had found a home since 
its progenitors came to this country. John 
Seward, the father of Dr. Seward, and 
grandfather of William H., was an ardent 
whig of the Revolution, and served effec- 
tively as a colonel of militia, as occasion 
prompted, throughout the Revolutionary 
struggle. The Sewards are of Welsh ori- 
gin ; fary Jennings, who became wife of 

. Seward and mother of William H., 
was a dauhgter of Isaac Jennings, and of 
of Irish descent. 

William H. Seward enjoyed the adyan- 





tages of school and academical education 
in his native village and in Goshen, the 
county town, until 1816, when he entered 
Union College, Schenectady, at the age 
of fifteen, so qualified as to be advanced 
one year in the collegiate course. His as- 
siduity in study and capacity of acquire- 
ment are not yet forgotten in the college, 
and the friendship and esteem of the yeue- 
rable President Nott have ever since been 
among his most treasured possessions. 

In January, 1819, when in the senior 
year of his course, he withdrew for a year 
from College, spending six months of the 
term at the South, making inquiries and 
observations which have doubtless influen- 
ced potentially his private convictions and 
public acts with regard to some of the most 
exciting and difficult questions of the age. 
The residue of his vacation he devoted to 
the study of the law at his father’s resi- 
dence. When the next senior class had 
reached the point at which he had left his 
own, he returned to college and completed 
his course, graduating in August 1820, and 
sharing the highest honors with William 
Kent, (son of the illustrious Chancellor, 
and since Professor of Law in Harvard 
University, )and Tayler Lewis, (since Pro- 
fessor in the New-York University, as now 
in Union College. ) 

Mr. Seward soon afterward resumed the 
study of law with John Anthon, Esy., in 
this city, and completed his preparation for 
the bar in Goshen with John Duer and Og- 
den Hoffman, Esqrs., being associated with 
the latter in practice for the six months 
preceding his admission, in October, 1822. 
On the Ist of January, 1823, when a little 
more than twenty-one years of age, he re- 
moved to the infant village of Auburn, 
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Cayuga County. He there commenced in 
earnest, as a stripling among strangers, the 
building up of a practice and a reputation, 
without fortune or patronage, save the in- 
terest accorded him in the declining busi- 
ness of Elijah Miller, Esq. who was then 
withdrawing with a competence from the 
labors of his profession. 

In 1824, Mr. S. married Frances Ade- 
line, daughter of Judge Miller, by whom 
he has had five children, three sons and two 
daughters, all of whom but gne daughter 
are still living. 

The political life of Mr. Seward may be 
said to date from 1828, though he had re- 
ceived the testimonial of a nomination for 
Surrogate of his county by Governor Clin- 
ton in 1825, and the honor of a rejection 
by the hostile Senate of that year. It is 
now time to glance at his political views 
and their antecedents. 


His father, Dr. Seward, was an ardent | 


and devoted champion of Jeffersonian De- 
pcan’ and the son early imbibed and 


zealously maintained the principles of that | 
school, acting naturally and heartily with | 





obtained his election as a Senator by the 
votes of political adversaries, expressly on 
the strength of assurances that he would 
support the People’s Electoral law. So the 
choice of Electors continued vested in the 
Legislature, but so intense and general 
were the popular excitement and indigna- 
tion thereby created that several of the 
Republican Members whose votes were 
counted secure for the Crawford Electors 
disappointed that expectation, united with 
the small band of ‘ Republican’ or ‘ Buck- 
tail? Members openly favorable to prior’ 
Clay for President, and, by an understand- 
ing with the Clintonian members who sup- 
ported Mr. Adams for President, a com- 
promise Electoral list was made up from 
the tickets of the two sections, voted by 
both, and nearly all elected. Four only of 
the Crawford list of Electors were chosen, 
having heen voted for by one or two of the 
Clay members, and one of these was of 
doubtful preference, who finally cut the 
knot which perplexed him by voting for 
Gen. Jackson. Twenty-five Adams and 
seven Clay electors completed the New. 


the professors of the faith upon his first as- | York C ollege. And in the midst of the 


sumption of the responsibilities of active 
citizenship. 
in 1824 the farce of a nomination of Craw- 
ford and Gallatin for President and Vice- 
President by a decided minority of the 
Democratic Members of Congress, in con- 
tempt of the remonstrances and protests of 
the majority, and ‘ the party’ was summon- 
ed to sustain that illegitimate and distaste- 
ful nomination, on penalty of being stig- 
matized and excommunicated as Federal- 
ists! young Seward was among 
thousands in our State, as in others, who 
spurned and defied the mandate, and de- 
manded that the novel and momentous is- 
sue thus raised be submitted in our State 
toa direct vote of the people. The de- 
mand was contemptuously scouted by the 
wire-workers, who, well aware that they 
had little or no chance with the people, had 
no doubt of their ability to choose a full 
Electoral ticket by the already elected Le- 
gislature, to which the choice was confided 
by the existing law. Under the lead of 
Martin Van Buren, Silas Wright, A. C. 
Flagg, and their associates, a bill giving 
the choice of Electors to the people was 
repeatedly defeated in the Senate—the last 
time by the vote of Silas. Wright, who had 


the | 


But when there was enacted | 


| 


| 


| 





contest the State went with whirlwind 
sweep for the ‘ People’s party,’ electing 
De Witt Clinton Governor by 16,000 ma- 
jority, James Tallmadge Lieut. Governor 
by 30,000, and choosing an Assembly of 
corresponding politics. The Senate, bein 
but one-fourth chosen annually, reliahigal 
in the interest of the Crawford managers, 
and among its acts was the punishment of 
William H. Seward for his contumacy in 
standing with the People against the Caucus. 
Mr. Seward was not moved by this re- 
buff to abandon the party of his choice. A 
democrat in every pulsation of his heart, 
every fibre of his frame, by every tradition 
of his childhood, he hoped and trusted that, 
when the immediate cause of aberration 
should have‘ passed away, the party of his 
affections would be found once more on the 
side of Freedom and Popular Rights, But 
when, in 1828, he found the entire machi- 
nery of that party in the hands of Van 
Buren, Wright, Flagg, Cambreleng, and 
the deadly enemies of the policy of Inter- 
nal Improvement in the State, and the more 
insidious and equivocating but not less 
deadly enemies of systematic Protection to 
Home Labor and the improvement of Riv- 
ers, Harbors, &c., by the Federal Govern- 
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ment, when he saw the wire-workers of the 
party of his love using their control over 
the party machinery to harness New York 
to the care of the treaty-breaking despoilers 
of the Cherokees in Georgia, of the cabal 
which had ridiculed, reprehended, and 
resisted the efforts of Adams and Clay 
to strengthen the cause of South Amer- 
ican Liberty and Independence by prompt- 
ly and cordially acceding to the invitation 
to send Embassadors to a Congress of 
American Republics at Panama, and 
which had concentrated its forees upon 
two ultra champions of eternal and expan- 
sive Slavery for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, with the probable and too successful 
intent of. securing every Electoral vote 
South of the Potomac, Mr. Seward delib- 
erately and finally shook off the dust from 
his feet, and abandoned the profaned and 
desecrated temple where Democracy had 
once dwelt, and whereon her name was still 
glaringly inscribed to delude and betray. 
Abandoning no principle which, as a De- 
mocrat, he had ever cherished, but on the 
contrary maintaining and rejoicing in them 
all, braving an overwhelming local majority 
and the strong probability of a long exclu- 
sion from public trust, he took his stand 
with those who, regardless of past differ- 
ences, rallied around the Administration of 
Adams and Clay from a conviction of its 
eminent ability, purity, sound principles 
and devotion to the public good, resolved 
that the sorceries of Party should never 
more incapacitate them for giving instant 
and effectual heed .o the dictates of Public 
Good. 

The year 1828 was signalized by the 
first distinct convocation of Young Men, 
as such, in our State, with reference to poli- 
tical affairs. A Young Men’s State Con- 
vention of the friends of the National 
Administration was held at Utica, August 
12th, of which Mr. Seward was chosen 
President. It was attended by four hun- 
dred delegates from all parts of the State, 
and remained several days in session. Al- 
though its immediate object was defeated 
by the election of Jackson and Calhoun, 
its ultimate influences on the public senti- 
ment of our State were, and still are, salu- 
tary. Many of ourpurest and best men date 
their interest in and connection with public 
affairs from the call of that Convention. 





The disastrous struggle of 1828 was 
conclusive for the time, and with its result 
the Administration party, as such, was 
paralyzed and virtually disbanded. But a 
new party was simultaneously rising in the 
West, which embodied the elements of re- 
sistance to the malign policy which had se- 
cured an unquestioned ascendancy in the 
National councils. The abduction and 
death, in 1826, of William Morgan, a se- 
ceding Freemason, of Batavia, Genesee 
Co., had profoundly agitated and excited 
the Western portion of our State. The 
developments made in connection with or 
in consequence of that tragedy, had con- 
vinced many thousands that the Masonic 
Institution, however useful in darker times 
and under despotic governments, where 
daggers were constitutions and the fear of 
secret conspiracy and violent death the 
only practical checks on the antics of ar- 
bitrary power, was unnecessary in and un- 
suited to our day and country, and con- 
tained at least the germs of gigantic evil, 
the means in the hands of the unprincipled, 
daring and subtle, of fatal aggressions on 
public liberty and private security. The 
Anti-Masonic party thus called into exist- 
ence cast some 33,000 votes fot Solomon 
Southwick as Governor in 1828, in defi- 
ance of the hopelessness of his success and 
the absorbing struggle between the Adams 
and Jackson parties; in 1829, there was 
no other but the Anti-Masonic ticket run 
in opposition to the Jackson in the West ; 
and in 1830, Francis Granger, who, de- 
clining the Anti-Masonic nomination for 
Governor, had been the Adams candidate 
for Lieut.-Governor in 1828, was nomina- 
ted by the Anti-Masons for Governor, with 
Samuel Stevens, an esteemed Whig of this 
city, for Lieutenant, and the ticket thus 
formed was supported by all the Anti- 
Masonic and most of the Anti-Jackson 
strength of the State. Mr. Seward was in 
like manner, while absent from the district 
and without having sought the distinction, 
nominated and supported for Senator from 
the Seventh District, then comprising the 
counties of Onondaga, Cayuga, Cortland, 
Seneca, Ontario, Wayne and Yates, and 
he was elected by some 2,000 majority, 
though the district had given a large Jack- 
son majority the preceding year. He re- 
ceived ¢en votes more than his opponent in 
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Cayuga County, which had never before 
thought of bolting any candidate bearing 
the Democratic label, and which had given 
some 1,800 majority for Jackson two years 
before. Mr. Granger, though nobly sup- 
ported in the West, was deserted by the 
Anti-Jackson men in many of the Eastern 
Counties, and failed of an election by some 
8,000 votes. 

Mr. Seward took his seat in the Sen- 
ate, being his first introduction into of- 
fice or public life, at the meeting of 
the new Legislature in January, 1831—a 
young member of a small minority, at a 
time when Party was despotic and our 
State especially under the sway of an as- 
cendancy familiarly known as ‘‘ The Re- 
gency,” which combined general ability 
with consummate knowledge of the springs 
of human action and a devotion to Party 
for Party’s sake in a degree seldom equaled. 
Van Buren, Croswell, Wright, Flagg, N.P. 
Tallmadge, Perley Keyes, Samuel Beards- 
ley, Cambreleng, Jonas Eartl, Jr., Col. S. 
Young, John Cramer, John A. Dix, (a 
recent convert, ) and their associates, form- 





eda nucleus of Political management and 
influence whose lightest whisper was heard | 
and obeyed in the remotest corner, the 
most out-of-the-way nook, of the State.— 
Wielding the patronage of the Federal as 
well as that of the State Government, back- 
ed by the unequaled popularity and seem- 
ing invincibility of Gen. Jackson, they had 
gradually moulded every feature of our 
State’s institutions to the one purpose of 
increasing and perpetuating their own pow- 
er. The entire Judiciary ofthe State above 
the grade of Justice of the Peace was man- 
ufactured in Albany, and most of it subject 
to re-appointment at short periods. All 
manner of Weighing, Measuring, and test- 
ing the quality as well as quantity of staples 
sold sd delivered, was legally confided to 
functionaries designated by the Central 
Power, into whose hands the Banks had 
recently been more completely thrown, by 
the superinduction of the famous Safety- 
Fund system upon the basis of the older 
plan of special charters and exclusive priv- 
ileges to be accorded only as the Legisla- 
ture—that is, the Regency—should think 
best for‘ the Party’ Even the business 
of selling goods by Auction was a close and 
gainful Political Monopoly; no man being 





authorized to pursue that calling until for- 


mally nominated by the Governor and con- 
firmed by the Senate, so that merchants of 
unspotted integrity and undoubted capaci- 
ty, whose retirement from their life-lon 
vocation of selling goods by Auction woul 
have been regarded as a public misfortune, 
were refused commissions for nothing else 
than Political contumacy, and compelled to 
hire the name of one or another grog-shop 
declaimer and ward-meeting packer, who 
had procured an Auctioncer’s commission 
as the due recompense of his services to 
‘the Party,’ and who was thus enabled 
to live in vicious idleness and debasing in- 
trigue from year to year, on the spoils of 
the business community. Surrogates, Com- 
missioners of Deeds, Notaries Public, &c. 
were all made in Albany, of course. Even 
the few offices of purely local character, 
such as County Treasurers, Keepers of 
Almshouses, &c. which had formerly and 
with obvious propriety been filled by the 
Boards of Supervisors of their several 
Counties, were, by Regency legisla- 
tion, required to be chosen by a vote of the 
County Judges conjoined to the Boards of 
Supervisors, thus adding five devoted vas- 
sals of the Regency to the Board in each 
case,and paralyzing effort for a Whig Board 
in balanced Counties. And, as if to guard 
against the consequences of any sudden 
giving way of overtaxed popular endurance, 
the Senate, whose assent was requisite to 
give validity to any zew State appointment, 
in default of which the incumbents held 
over indefinitely, had been arranged by 
a ‘ Republican’ ascendancy in the late Con- 
stitutional Convention, so as to be re-elect- 
ed one-fourth annually, and, with the usual 
‘Republican’ preponderance of  three- 
fourths to seven-eighths in that body, no 
popular outburst against the 7 (as 
was proved in 1824, and was again demon- 
strated in 1837,) could be potent to shake 
the Regency in this citadel of its power. It 
could only be overcome by years of steady 
and decided popular antagonism, and for 
this it was presumed that the cohesion and 
discipline of the disorganized and headless 
opposing atray would never be found ade- 
quate, but must succumb, after a year or 
two at most, to the disciplined, experienced, 
carefully chosen and well-paid drill-ser- 
geants of ‘ the Party.’ Thus every aspirin 
i was measurably constrained to bard 
imself in the ranks of the self-styled ‘ Re- 
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publicans ;’ he could choose the adverse 
side only by consenting to forego all rea- 
sonable chance of official emolument or dis- 
tinction. If he were not a ‘ Republican’ 
of the Regency stripe, he had no shadow of 
chance to be a Master or Examiner in 
Chancery, Notary, Commissioner, District 
Attorney, Auctioneer, Inspector, &c. nor 
to obtain any post opening the way to con- 
ye as or fortune. Such was the politi- 
cal bondage of the State of New York 
when Wm. H. Seward first took a seat in 
her Legislative halls. 

The limits of this Memoir will not al- 
low more than a glance at his Senatorial 
career. Though uniformly in a minority 
embracing hardly a fourth of the Senate 
and of the entire Legislature, and there- 
fore without hope of any immediate cor- 
rection of the great evils and abuses above 
indicated, he yet made his abilities and his 
assiduity respected by his adversaries and 
admired by his compatriots. The great 
cause of Internal Improvement found in 
him a most ardent, fearless and effective 
supporter, as did that of Universal Educa- 
tion, including every proposition looking to 
an increased efficiency in our Common 
School system. He supported the act 
abolishing Imprisonment for Debt; that 
meliorating the Prison Discipline of our 
State; the erection of a separate Peniten- 
tiary for Female Convicts, &c., and was 
assiduous and influential in the discharge 
of his duties as a member of the anomalous 
Court for the Correction of Errors, of 
which the Senate then constituted an in- 
tegral portion and numerical majority. 

The Deposits of Public Moneys were 
arbitrarily, unconstitutionally and in defi- 
ance of a vote of the People’s Representa- 
tives, removed by Gen. Jackson’s order 
from the United States’? Bank in Septem- 
ber, 1833, The Commercial consequen- 
ces of that despotic usurpation began to be 
felt early in 1834, and induced a natural 
and intense Political commotion. Mr. 
Van Buren was then Vice-President with 
the Presidency in reversion, Wm. L. Marey 
Governor, Messrs. S. Wright and N. P. 
Tallmadge U. S. Senators, with S. 
Beardsley, Cambreleng and a peculiarly 
docile delegation in the House. It was 
essential to them all, but especially to the 
Heir Apparent, that New-York should 
with emphasis sustain the high-handed act 





of the President, and all the vast ma- 
chinery of the Regency was put in opera- 
tion to that end. Resolutions approving 
the Removal were promptly presented in 
and driven through the two Houses at Al- 
bany ; and on their heel came a proposition 
through Gov. Marcy for a State Loan of 
Six Millions of Dollars, to be placed at the 
disposal of the State officers and by them 
employed in sustaining the Banks and 
Business of our State, which, it was al- 
leged, were imperiled by a war waged upon 
them by the Bank of the United States! 
Extraordinary and exceptionable as this 
measure was, its contrivers found no diffi- 
culty in passing it; indeed, it would be 
hard to imagine an act which they could 
not have passed by ample majorities. And, 
though they never borrowed nor loaned a 
dollar under it, and probably never expect- 
ed to do either, yet the measure was none 
the less effective for the end in view. Not 
to protect the Safety-Fund Banks from 
apprehended hostility or feud, but to renew 
and confirm their fealty to their Regency 
creators and to secure the votes of their 
long array of stockholders, officers and 
customers in the impending struggle, was 
the act devised, and that purpose was ef- 
fectually answered. 

Against this series of measures a speech 
was made by Senator Seward which thrill- 
ed the hearts and won the admiration of the 
Whigs of our State. It was an effort which 

inted him out to thousands as the fittest 
Cae of the embattled Whig host, and it 
was followed in due course by his nomina- 
tion a few months later as the Whig can- 
didate for Governor of our State in the 
approaching election. And, though the 
combination of interests, patronage and 
power in the adverse array, aided by dis- 
astrous results in the States voting just be- 
fore New-York, proved irresistible, re- 
electing Gov. Marcy by some 12,000 ma- 
jority, yet the Whig vote polled for Mr. 
Seward was larger than had been cast for 
the candidate of either party at any pre- 
ceding election, except possibly that for 
Gen. Jackson two years before. The 
Whigs were of course beaten throughout 
and paralyzed for several succeeding years, 
and Mr. Seward returned to his practice, 
his Senatorial term closing with 1834. 

But 1837 brought the explosion of the 
Pet Bank policy, drawing after it the col- 
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lapse of the Political ascendancy which 
had for ten years ruled New-York without 
check or remission. With the general 
Suspension of Specie Payments the Safety- 
Fund agglomeration and the Political 
fabric whereof it made a part fell into 
shapeless ruin. Without much effort or 
expectation, the Whigs swept the State 
like a tornado, choosing six of the eight 
Senators and one hundred of the one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight Members of Assem- 
bly. The Senate remained strongly Re- 
gency, as were the entire body of State and 
Canal officers, but the prestige of popular 
favor and their great preponderance in 
talent as well as numbers in the House 
enabled the victors to commence in earn- 
est the long needed work of Political Re- 
form. The Freedom of Banking, under 
eneral and equal laws designed to guard 
the bill-holders against loss by exacting a 
desposit of ample security for all paper 
issues ; the overthrow of the Auction Mo- 
nopoly ; the liberation of the Whig Coun- 
ties from the Regency shackles imposed on 
them by the intrusion of the Albany-made 
Judges into the appointment meetings of 
the Boards of Supervisors ; the restoration 
to the People of the right to use Small 
Bank Notes, and the re-invigoration of our 
Internal Improvement policy,—such were 
the leading objects of Whig Legislative 
effort throughout the memorable session 
of 1838, some of which were then carried, 
and the speedy triumph of the residue 
rendered morally inevitable. Mr. Sew- 
ard held no public station, but he was 
frequently in Albany, in friendly counsel 
with the Whig Members, and heartily con- 
curred in their general views and mea- 
sures. And when in due time the Whig 
Delegates assembled to designate stand- 
ard-bearers for the ensuing Election, he 
was a second time nominated for Gover- 
nor, and this time with better fortune. In 
spite of unexpected disasters to the Whig 
cause in Pennsylvania, Ohio and other 
States, depressing hope and threatening to 
paralyze effort in our own, Mr. Seward 
was chosen Governor by 10,421 majority 
over Gov. Marcy, who had been three 
times elected by large majorities. The 
Whigs also chose Mr. Bradish Lieut. Goy- 
ernor; and prevailed in the Legislature and 
Congressional Delegation by like majori- 
ties; but, though they again chose a ma- 
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jority of the Senators elected, the dead- 
weight accumulated under other auspices 
still held the Senate faithful to the Re- 
gency. In all other departments, the 
Whig triumph was complete. 

Gov. Seward was inaugurated on the 1st 
day of January, 1838, and directly trans- 
mitted to the Legislature his first Annual 
Message. As this document is character- 
istic of the man, and develops the funda- 
mental ideas on which his public life has 
been grounded, the following extracts may 
be read in this connection with interest : 


“ There have been periods of debasement when 
it was believed that the energies of man were un- 
equal to greater achievement, and his character 
susceptible of no further improvement ; that a law 
of necessity frustrated all efforts to increase his 
security or mitigate the evils of his condition ; and 
that his destiny would be speedily completed by 
destruction sent from, the presence of unoffen- 
ded Deity, upon him and the earth he had polluted. 
The tendencies of the present age indicate a more 
cheering result. The light of his intellect increas- 
es in brilliancy and reveals new mysteries to his 
persevering investigation. His passions beeome 
more equal and humane; his energies break 
through the restraints of power and prejudice, and 
the democratic principle leads his way to universal 
liberty. Froward indeed would this generation 
be to ask for other signs than it now enjoys, that 
our race is ordained to reach, on this continent, a 
higher standard of social perfection than it has 
ever yet attained ; and that hence will proceed the 
spirit which shall renovate the world. The agen- 
cy of institutions of self-government is indispensa- 
ble to the accomplishment of these sublime pur- 
poses. Such institutions can only be maintained 
by an educated and enlightened people. 

It requires national wealth to dispense effectual- 
ly the blessings of science, and social ease and in- 
dependence to produce a desire for their enjoy- 
ment. But education and national prosperity are 
reciprocal in their influence. If it were asked 
why knowledge is generally diffused among the 
American people, the answer would be because 
wealth is more generally diffused. And if it were 
inquired Why the solaces and enjoyments of life 
are found in our dwellings, the reply would be 
that it is because education has been there. The 
augmentation of both prosperity and knowledge 
may be indefinite, and the security of Republican 
institutions be constantly increased, if that aug- 
mentation be impartially distributed. The spirit 
therefore that pervades our country and animates 
our citizens to sesk the advantages of competence, 
is to be cherished rather than repressed. It re- 
sists the inroads of aristocracy and demolishes all 
its defences. It annihilates the distinctions, old 
as time, of rich and poor, masters and slaves. It 
banishes ignorance and lays the axe to the root of 
crime. 

To enlarge, therefore, national prosperity, while 
we equalize its enjoyments and direct it to the uni- 
versal diffusion of knowledge, are the great respon- 
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sibilities from which arise the systems of In.ainal 
Improvement and Education. 

Our country is rich, beyond all she now enjoys, in 
latent, unappropriated wealth. The minerals 
within the earth are not more truly wealth hidden 
and unused, than the capabilities of its surface to 
yield immeasurable fruits to sustain the steps and 
gladden the hearts of the children of men. Emi- 
gration tending Westward with constantly increas- 
ing numbers manifests the resources of native labor 
Wwe possess to render these capabilities productive. 
There is another resource which is ours neither by 
inheritance, nor by purchase, nor by violence, nor 
by fraud. It is the labor, the incalculable surplus 
labor, of the European States. This is wealth, and 
the moral energies of those who bring it hither are 
an element of national greatness. They come to 
us under the same law which controlled the colo- 
nists in their emigration and settlement here. They 
force themselves upon us even though we inhospita- 
bly resist them. ‘The surplus capital of Europe, too, 
is seeking our shores with the same certainty and 
in obedience to the same aw. Anathematized 
though it be from our high places, and denounced 
by those who, removed by fortune beyond the ge- 
neral necessities, desire to maintain the power de- 
rived from what remains of inequality in our social 
condition, it still flows unseen over our land, and 
abounding prosperity vindicates its presence and its 
usefulness. 

This tide is now acquiring increased volume 
and velocity from the reduction of the distance be- 
tween the two continents by Atlantic steam navi- 
gation. They who would roll it back must change 
not merely the relations existing between this 
country and Europe, but the condition of so- 
ciety on both continents. They must re-invigorate 
the energies of Europe, snbstitute democracies for 
her thrones, and religious toleration for her hier- 
archies. ‘They must subvert the institutions and 
break down the altars of Liberty in America, ar- 
rest the prosperity of the nation, deprive enter- 
prise of its motives, and deny to labor its rewards. 
If all this is not done, the settlement of our West- 
ern regions will go on; new States will demand 
admission into the Union; their trade and com- 
merce will continue to augment our wealth, and 
their citizens, no matter whence they spring, to 
claim us as brethren. If the energies of the new 
States already planted adjacent to the shores of the 
lakes be seconded and sustained by a wise and 
magnanimous policy on our part, our State, within 
twenty years, will have no desert places—her com- 
mercial ascendancy will fear no rivalry, and her 
hundred cities renew the boast of ancient Crete. 
The policy of this State includes every measure 
which tends to develope our own resources, or 
those of the regions which can be made tributary 
to our commerce, and every measure which in- 
vites the labor and capital of Europe. It requires 
that we welcome emigrants among ourselves, or 
speed them on their way to a Western destination, 
with all the sympathy which their misfortunes at 
home, their condition as strangers here, and their 
devotion, to liberty ought to excite. If their incli- 
nation leads them to remain among us, we must 
assimilate their princip!es,habits, manners and opin- 
ions to our own. To accomplish this, we must 





extend to them the right of citizenship with al] 
its inestimable franchises. We must secure to 
them, as largely as we ourselves enjoy, the immu- 
nities of religious worship. And we should not 
act less wisely for ourselves than generously to- 
ward them, by establishing schools in which their 
chiJdren shall enjoy advantages of education equal 
to our own, with free toleration of their peculiar 
creeds and instructions. 

The year 1838 has been signalized by the mo- 
mentous confirmation of the highest hopes excited 
by the successful application of steam power to the 
propulsion of boats. But this wonderful agent has 
achieved, almost unobserved, a new triumph, which 
is destined to effect incalculable results in the social 
system. This is, its application to locomotion upon 
the land. Time and money are convertible. Hus- 
bandry of the one is economy of the other, and 
is equivalent to the economy of labor. Railroads 
effect a saving of time and money ; and, notwith- 
standing all the incredulity and opposition they en- 
counter, they will henceforth be among the com- 
mon auxiliaries of enterprise. Happily, it is not in 
our power to fetter the energies of other States, al- 
though we may repress our own. This usefu! in- 
vention, like all others, will be adopted by them, 
although it gain no favor with us; and they who 
are willing that New-York shall have no Rail- 
roads must be ready to see all the streams of 
prosperity seek other channels, and our State sink 
into the condition of Venice, prostrate and power- 
less among the monuments of her earlier greatness. 

A glance at the map would render obvious the 
utility of three great lines of communication 
by Railroads between the Hudson River and the 
borders of the State. One of these would tra- 
verse several of the Northern Counties, and reach 
with its branches to Lake Ontario and the St. 
Lawrence. A second, keeping the vicinity of the 
Erie Canal, would connect Albany and Buffalo. 
A third would stretch through the Southern Coun- 
ties, from New-York to Lake Erie. 

It is certain that neither one or two of these 
improvements would accomplish the useful ends 
of all; and, when the growing wealth and import- 
ance of the several regions directly interested in 
these improvements are considered, it is not less 
clear that, however delayed, aJl must eventually 
be completed. It remains, then, to be decided 
whether it is wiser to regard them as trivial enter- 
prises, each by the operation of local jealousies 
hindering and delaying the others, or whether all 
shall be considered as parts of one system and 
equally entitled to the consideration and patron- 
age of the State. 

Action is the condition of our existence. Our 
form of government chastens military ambition. 
The action of the people must be directed to pur- 
suits consistent with public order and conducive to 
the general welfare. Our country will else be 
rent by civil commotions or our citizens will seek 
other regions, where society is less tranquil, am- 
bition enjoys greater freedom, enterprize higher 
motives, and labor richer rewards. 

We are required to carry forward the policy of 
Internal Improvement, by the abounding expe- 
rience of its benefits already enjoyed ;, by its incal- 
culable benefits yet to be realized ; by all our obli- 
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gations to promote the happiness of the people, to 
multiply and raise their social enjoyments, to 
maintain the fame of the State, inestimably dear to 
its «itizens, to preserve the integrity of the Union ; 
3. 4 Ly the paramount duty we owe to mankind, 
to ‘lustrate the peacefulness, the efficiency, the 
beneficence and the wisdom of Republican Institu- 
tions, ® ® a * 

The Colleges, Academies and Common Schools 
constitute our system of public instruction. The 
pervading intelligence, the diminution of crime, 
the augmented comforts and enjoyments of society 
and its progressive refinement, the ascendancy of 
order and the supremacy of the laws, testify that 
the system has been by no means unsuccessful in 
diffusing knowledge and virtue. 

It must nevertheless be admitted that its efficien- 
ey is much less than the State rightfully demands, 
both as a return for her munificence and a guaran- 
ty for her institutions. Some of our Colleges and 
Academies languish in the midst of a community 
abounding in genius and talent, impatient of the 
ignorance which debases, and the prejudices 
which enslave. The Common School System, 
but partially successful in agricultural districts, is 
represented as altogether without adaptation to 
cities and populous villages. The standard of 
Edueation ought to be elevated, not merely to 
that which other States or Nations have attained, 
but to that height which may be reached by culti- 
vation of the intellectual powers, with all the 
facilities of modern improvements, during the en- 
tire period when the faculties are quick and active, 
the curiosity insatiable, the temper practicable, and 
the love of truth supreme. The ability to read and 
write, with the rudiments of arithmetic, generally 
constitute the learning acquired in Common 
Schools. To these our Academies and Colleges 
add superficial instruction in the dead languages, 
without the philosophy of our own ; scientific facts, 
without their causes ; definitions, without practical 
application ; the rules of rhetoric, without its spir- 
it; and history divested of its moral instructions. 
It is enough to show the defectiveness of our en- 
tire system, that its pursuits are irksome to all, ex- 
cept the few endowed with peculiar genius and 
fervor to become the guides of the, human mind, 
and that it fails to inspire either a love of science 
or passion for literature. 

Science is nothing else than a disclosure of the 
bounties the Creator has bestowed to promote the 
happiness of man, and a discovery of the laws by 
which mind and matter are controlled for that be- 
nignant end. Literature has no other object than 
to relieve our cares and elevate our virtues. That 
the pursuits of either should require monastic se- 
clusion, or be enforced by pains and penalties upon 
reluctant minds, is inconsistent with the gene: “2 
purposes of both. Society cannct be justly cen- 
sured for indifference to education, when those who 
enjoy its precious advantages manifest so little of 
the enthusiasm it ought to inspire. All the asso- 
ciations of the youthful mind, in the acquisition of 
knowledge, must be cheerful ; its truths should be 
presented in their native beauty and in their natural 
order: the laws it reveals should be illustrated al- 
ways by their benevolent adaptation to the happi- 





ness of mankind ; and the utility and beauty of 
what is already known, should incite to the end- 
less investigation of what remains concealed. If 
Education could be conducted upon principles like 
these, the attainments of our collegiate instruction 
might become the ordinary acquirements in our 
Common Schools ; and our Academies and Col- 
leges would be continually enjoying new revela- 
tions of that philosophy which enlightens the way, 
and attaining higher perfection in the arts which 
alleviate the cares of human life. 

If these reflections seem extravagant, and the 
results they contemplate unattainable, it need only 
be answered that the improvability of our race is 
without limit, and all that is proposed is less won- 
derful than what has already been accomplished. 
To the standard I have indicated, I do not hesitate 
to invite your efforts. Postponed, omitted, and 
forgotten, as it too often is, amid the excitement of 
other subjects and the pressure of other duties, 
Education is, nevertheless, the chief of our respon- 
sibilities. ‘The consequences of the most partial 
improvement in our system of Education will be 
wider and more enduring than the effects of any 
change of public policy, the benefits of any new 
principle of jurisprudence, or the results of any en- 
terprise we can accomplish. ‘These consequences 
will extend through the entire development of the 
human mind, and be consummated only with its 
destiny.” 


These extracts will seem long to those 
who take care not to read them; to those 
who earnestly seek to know who and what 
Gov. Seward is they will be more valuable 
than a greater extent of narrative and as- 
sertion. This Message was his first offi- 
cial exposition of his views on the chief 
topics of National and State concern; and 
by the light of these sentiments you may 
easily and clearly read his whole public 
career. Other extracts press for insertion, 
and are put aside only because they would 
swell this memoir beyond all reasonable 
bounds. 

Amid a very general defection and dis- 
comfiture the Whigs of New-York main- 
tained their ascendency in their State 
Election of 1839, choosing an Assembly, 
70 to 58, and so considerable a majorit 
of the Senators as to give them for the first 
time a decided preponderance in the upper 
House also. The Canals and every re- 
maining department of the Government 
except the Judicial now passed into Whig 
hands. Many of the Reforms for which 
the Whigs had vainly struggled for years 
were now effected with little opposition. 
Gov. Seward’s second Message, in Janua- 
ry, 1840, was in good part devoted to an 
eloquent and powerful vindication of the 
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Internal Improvement policy, to suggest- 
ing and urging recommendations of Law 
Reform, to Edueation, the Currency, the 
Political action of the Federal Govern- 
ment, &c., &c. Space willl not permit 
even a synopsis of his positions and argu- 
ments. The following passage, however, 
occasioned so much controversy and en- 
countered so very general a prejudice and 
hostility that it cannot well be omitted : 


“ Although our system of Public Education is 
well endowed, and has been eminently successful, 
there is yet occasion for the benevolent and en- 
lightened action of the Legislature. The advan- 
tages of Education ought to be secured to many, 
especially in our large cities, whom orphanage, the 
depravity of parents, or some form of accident or 
misfortune, seems to have doomed to hopeless 
poverty and ignorance. Their intellects are as 
susceptible of expansion, of improvement, of re- 
finement, of elevation and of direction, as those 
minds which, through the favor of Providence, are 
permitted to develop themselves under the influ- 
ence of better fortunes ; they inherit the common 
lot to struggle against temptations, necessities and 
vices; they are to assume the same domestic, 
social and political relations; and they are born 
to the same ultimate destiny. 

“The children of foreigners, found in great 
numbers in our populous cities and towns and in the 
vicinity of our public works, are too often deprived 
of the advantages of our system of public educa- 
tion, in consequence of prejudices arising from dif- 
ferences of language or religion. It ought never 
to be forgotten that the public welfare is as deeply 
concerned in their education as in that of our chil- 
dren. Ido not hesitate, therefore, to recommend 
the establishment of Schools in which they may 
be instructed by teachers speaking the same lan- 
guage with themselves, and professing the same 
faith. There would be no inequality in such a 
measure, since it happens from the force of cir- 
cumstances, if not from choice, that the responsi- 
bilities of Education are in most instances confided 
by us to native citizens, and occasions seldom 
offer for a trial of our magnanimity by commit- 
ting that trust to persons differing from ourselves 
in language or religion. Since we have opened 
our country and all its fullness to the oppressed of 
every nation, we should evince wisdom equal to 
such generosity by qualifying their children for the 
high responsibilities of citizenship.” 

It would seem difficult honestly to mis- 
understand this wise suggestion of the em- 
ployment of teachers for the moeys and 
vagrant children of our cities able to speak 
a language that those children could un- 
derstand and prepared to overcome their 
natural distrust of and aversion to stran- 
gers by the sympathy of a common reli- 

ious faith, as a proposition that the chil- 
im should be taught in foreign lan- 





guages instead of the English, and drilled 
in Catholic catechisms instead of spelling- 
books and readers; and yet such a con- 
struction of the Governor’s suggestions 
was very generally proclaimed and dogged- 
ly persevered in, to his temporary but 
serious injury. The above paragraphs, to- 
gether with his urgent advocacy of Chan- 
cery and Law-Practice Reform, cost him 
at least Five- Thousand votes in the ensu- 
ing Election. But, Time at last sets all 
things even. 

The first outbreak of “ Anti-Rent” re- 
sistance to legal process during the last 
twenty years had taken place a month be- 
fore the transmission of this Message. 
Gov Seward had instantly called out an 
adequate Military force, whose simple pre- 
sence in the excited district at once van- 
wen all show of resistance to the laws, 
though it was powerless against the spirit 
in which the disturbances originated. The 
Governor stated the facts in his Message, 
and added ; 


“ The resistance to the Sheriff arose out of a 
controversy between the tenants of the Manor of 
Rensselaerwick, and its proprietors. The lands in 
that Manor are held under ancient leases, by 
which mines and hydraulic privileges, rents paya- 
ble in kind, personal services, and quarter-sales 
are reserved. Such tenures, introduced before the 
Revolution, are regarded as inconsistent with ex- 
isting institutions, and have become odious to 
those who hold under them. They are unfavora- 
ble to agricultural improvement, inconsistent with 
the prosperity of the districts where they exist, and 
opposed to sound policy and the genius of our in- 
stitutions. The extent of territory covered by the 
tenures involved in the present controversy, and 
the great numbers of our fellow-citizens interested 
in the questions which have grown out of them, 
render the subject worthy of the consideration of 
the Legislature. While full force is allowed to 
the circumstance that the tenants enter voluntarily 
into such stipulations, the State has always recog- 
nized its obligation to promote the general wel- 
fare, and guard individuals against oppression. 
The Legislature has the same power over the 
remedies upon contracts between landlord and 
tenant as over all other forms of legal redress. 
Nor is the subject altogether new in the legisla- 
tion of the State. It was brought under consid- 
eration in 1812, by a bill reported by three Jurists 
of distinguished eminence and ability. I trust, 
therefore, that some measure may be adopted, 
which, without the violation of contracts, or in- 
justice to either party, will assimilate the tenures in 
question to those which experience has proved to 
be more accordant with the principles of Republi- 
can Government, and more conducive to gen- 
eral prosperity, and the peace and harmony of 
Society.” 
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These suggestions, though generally de- | 
cried when made, have since been, if not 
literally adopted, yet in effect surpassed. 
Successive Legislatures have directed the 
State’s Attorney-General to institute pro- 
ceedings for the recovery of lands freld 
under Manorial grants, where it shall seem 
to him that said grants were invalidated by 
fraud or by want of due authority in the 

ntor. The Convention of 1847 en- 

fted upon our Reformed Constitution 
provisions intended to prevent the creation 
of new and ultimately to extirpate all ex- 





isting Manorial rights or privileges within 
any State. And, by a late decision, our | 
Supreme Court has distinctly pronounced | 
the exaction of Quarter Sales, as stipulated | 
in most of the Manorial Leases, illegal and | 
void, being contrary to fundamental law | 
and Republican policy. The time is evi- | 
dently at hand when the securing of a 
Homestead to each Family, of Land to each 
Cultivator, and of Opportunity and full | 
Recompense to each individual willing to 
Labor, will be recognized and acted on as 
cardinal principles of a genuine Democracy. 

The controversy between the Executives 





of New-York and Virginia respecting the 
nature and extent of the constitutional ob- 
ligation to deliver up fugitives from justice 
had mainly taken place the preceding sea- 
son, though it was not then concluded.— 
Gov. Seward refers to it in his Message in 
the following terms : 


« A requisition was made upon me in July last, 
by the Executive of Virginia, for three persons as 
fugitives from justice, charged with having felon- 
iously stolen a negro slave in that State. I de- 
clined to comply with the requisition, upon the 
grounds that the right to demand and the recipro- 
eal obligation to surrender fugitives from justiee 
between sovereign and independent nations, as de- 
fined by the law of nations, include only those 
cases in which the acts constituting the offence 
charged are recognized as crimes by the universal 
laws of all civilized countries; that the object of 
the provision contained in the Constitution of the 
United States, authorizing the demand and surren- 
der of fugitives charged with treason, felony, or 
other crime, was to recognize and establish this 
principle of the Law of Nations in the mutual re- 
lations of the States as independent, equal and 
eovereign communities ; that the acts charged upon 
the persons demanded were not recognized as crim- 
inal by the laws of this State, nor by the universal 
laws of all civilized countries; and that conse- 
quently the case did not fall within the provision 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

“The Governor of Virginia, iv his last Annual 





Message, referred the subject to the consideration 


of the Legislature of that State, and declared that 
my construction of the Constitution of the United 
States could not be acquiesced in nor submitted to. 
He added, that if it were allowed to prevail, and 
no relief could be obtained against what he desig- 
nated as a flagrant invasion of the rights of Virgin- 
ia, either by an amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States, or by the action of the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia, it might ultimately become the 
important and solemn duty of Virginia to appeal 
from the canceled obligations of the National 
compact to original rights and the laws of self- 
preservation. 

“ T confess my surprise that it should in any part 
of the Union be regarded as a new and startling 
doctrine that the Constitutional power of the Ex- 
ecutive of any other State to demand the surrender 
of a citizen of this State, to be carried to the for- 
mer and tried for an offence committed there, is 
limited to cases in which the offence charged is 
recognized as criminal by the statute laws of this 
State, by the common law, orby the universal Jaws 
ofmankind. Nor can I withhold the expression 
of my sincere regret that a construction of the 
Constitution, manifestly necessary to maintain the 
sovereignty of this State and the personal rights of 


| her citizens, should be regarded by the Executive 


of Virginia as justifying in any contingency a 
menace of secession from the Union.” 


The Election of 1840, which followed, 
resulted in an overwhelming Whig victory. 
Gen. Harrison was chosen President by 234 
Electoral votes to 60 for Van Buren, the 
Whigs fully maintained their ascendancy in 
our State,and Gov. Seward was re-elected, 
though by a majority seriously diminished 
by the influences already alluded to. He 
declined to stand for a third term. We 
have had four Governors since, but as yet, 
no one of them has been re-elected. 


Internal Improvement, Law Reform,Land 
Distribution, Educational Progress, and a 
diminution of the expense of and impedi- 
ments to Naturalization, were the chief 
topics of his third Annual Message, trans- 
mitted on the 5th of January, 1841. The 
following paragraphs alluding to Gen. Har- 
rison, the elected but not yet inaugurated 
President, have a concise felicity of expres- 
sion, of which time has not yet denuded 
them: 


«“ The Chief Magistrate of the Union will enter 
upon his trust with favorable auspices. The public 
good requires, and the public mind consents to re- 
pose. Fortunate in experience of public services in 
the Senate and the field, in executive and diplomatic 
stations ; fortunate in exemption from prejudice in 
favor of any erroneous policy hitherto pursued ; for- 
tunate in the enjoyment of his country’s veneration 
and gratitude ; and especially fortunate in having 
at once defined and reached the boundary of his 
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ambition, the President can have no other objects 
than the public welfare and an honorable fame. 

“ The People expect that he will preserve peace, 
maintain the integrity of our territory and the in- 
violability of our flag, co-operate with Christian 
nations in suppressing piracy and the Slave-Trade, 
avoid alliances for every other purpose, conduct 
our foreign relations with firmness and fairness, 
terminate our controversies with the Indian tribes, 
regain their confidence, and protect them against 
cupidity and fraud; confine the actions of the 
Executive Department within constitutional bounds; 
abstain from interference with elections and the 
domestic concerns of the States; defer to the wis- 
dom of Congress, and submit to the will of the 
people ; observe equal and exact justice to all men 
and classes of men, and conduct public affairs with 
steadiness, that Enterprise may not be disappointed ; 
with economy, that Labor may not be deprived of 
rewards ; and with due accountability of public 
agents, that Republican institutions may sufler no 
reproach. 

“ Tf he shall endeavor to meet these expectations, 
no discontents can affect—no opposition can em- 
barrass him ; for he will act in harmony with the 
spirit of the Constitution, and with the sentiment of 
the People. And when, like him whose fame is 
unapproachable, but whose wisdom and modera- 
tion this distinguished citizen has adopted as his 
great example, he shall have healed his country’s 
wounds, and restored her happiness and prosperity, 
he will enjoy the rare felicity of a retirement more 
honored than even his distinguished station.” 


Gov. Seward’s fourth and last Annual 
Message was transmitted in January, 1842. 
The trial of McLeod for the alleged murder 
of acitizen of our State at the time of the 
burning of the steamboat Caroline at Schlos- 
ser, in the Niagara River; the Public 
School system of our city and its grave de- 
fects ; the General Bankiag Law and its 
deficiencies, as shown by experience, were, 
after Internal Improvement, its more prom- 
inent topics. On the subject of his still 
unsettled controversy with the Executive 
of Virginia, he says: 


“Tlay before you a law of Virginia calculated 
to embarrass our Commerce. The effect of the act 
is postponed until May next, and the Governor is 
authorized further to suspend it whenever the Ex- 
ecutive authority of this State shall surrender three 

heretofore demanded by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Commonwealth as fugitives from 
justice, and.the Legislature shall repeal the law 
extending the trial by jury. I have respectfully 
informed the authorities of Virginia that my con- 
victions of the illegality of that requisition are un- 
changed ; and that although New-York, from mo- 
tives of self-respect and devotion to the Union, will 
not retaliate, nor even remonstrate, yet she cannot 
consent to remain a respondent, since Virginia has 
seen fit to transcend the sphere assigned her by 
the Federal Constitution, and to pass an aggressive 





law ; but that this State will cheerfully return to a 
discussion of the subject, with a sincere desire to ar- 
rive atthe conclusion mutually satisfactory and 
conducive to the general harmony, whenever the 
effect of that unfortunate statute shall be remedied 
by the action of our sister State, or by an overru- 
ling decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The Legislature will decide whether the 
trial by jury shall be relinquished, and whether a 
State which acknowledges no natural inequality 
of man, and no political inequality which may not 
ultimately be removed, shall wrest that precious 
shield from those only whose freedom is assailed, 
not for any wrong-doing of their own, but becanse 
the greatest of all crimes was committed against 
their ancestors. Taught as we have been by the 
founders of the Constitution, and most emphatical- 
ly by the Statesmen of Virginia, we cannot re- 
nounce the principle that all men are born free and 
equal, nor any of its legitimate consequences. But 
we can, nevertheless, give to Virginia, and to the 
whole American family, pledges of peace, affec- 
tion and fidelity to the Union, by relying upon le- 
gal redress alone, and by waiting the returning 
magnanimity of a State whose early and self-sac- 
rificing vindication of the Rights of Man has enti- 
tled her to enduring veneration and gratitude.” 


At the close of his second term, Gov. 
Seward returned to Auburn and resumed 
with ardor the pursuit of his long neglect- 
ed profession, to which his next six years 
were assiduously and most successfully de- 
voted. An extensive and lucrative prac- 
tice in the Courts of the United States, es- 
pecially in cases arising under the Patent 
Laws, was rapidly acquired, and had in- 
creased to an embarrassing extent when he 
relinquished, so far as practicable, his prac- 
tice in 1849, to devote himself to his new 
Senatorial duties, and to settling the large 
estate of his father, who died late in that 
year. Thoughnota candidate for office at 
any time during these years, he yet devo- 
ted a portion of 1844 to an active canvass 
of our State in behalf of the Whig cause 
and of Mr. Clay’s election as President, 
and in 1848 he addressed large assemblages 
not only in this State but also in Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio in advocacy of the election 
of Taylor and Fillmore. 

Gov. Seward, though ardently engaged 
in the canvass of 1844, through almost the 
entire Summer and Fall, was unable to ac- 
cept half the imposing invitations to speak 
that urgently sclicited his consent ; and the 
brief letters he addressed to those whose 
solicitations he was compelled to decline, are 
among the most effective appeals of that 
memorable contest. In reply to the Whigs 
of Orleans County, he wrote : 
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«“ Ausurn, May 19th, 1844.” 

« Our Revolutionary sires sung of the ‘ Tree of 
Liberty’ they planted and watered with blood, and 
we, who rest under its branches, justly boast of its 
fruits and rejoice in its protection. Yet the exile, 
though invited from other lands, too often finds 
himself an unwelcome intruder beneath its shade. 
Masses of our countrymen too hastily seize and 
satisfy themselves with its unripened fruits, while to 
a whole race it yields nutriment as bitter as Apples 
of Sodom. Let us stir the earth as then, and apply 
to the roots of our noble T'ree the fresh mould of 
knowledge and religion, so shall it produce for all 
alike and abundantly the sweet fruits of peace, se- 
curity and virtue. 

Gentlemen, Let the Whigs of the Eighth Dis- 
trict look to this: they are not mere partisans, po- 
liticians of the day, nor of the season, politicians 
from interest nor expediency. When I had the 
honor to be elected Chief Magistrate of this State, 
I received in the Eighth Senate District a majority 
equal to my entire majority in the State. During 
the short interval of seven weeks between my elec- 
tion and inauguration, I received more than a 
thousand applications for offices. Of these applica- 
tions two only came from beyond theCayuga Bridge. 
To that region I look continually, confidingly, and 
always, for the spirit which shal] not merely re- 
store prosperity when it has been lost, but which 
shall constantly renovate and regenerate Society. 
Look at our neglected and decaying Public Works. 
Who shall renew and complete them but the Whigs? 
Look at the Tariff Law, which constitutes our 
system of Protection! passed in the Senate of the 
United States on compulsion by a casting vote 
perfidiously pledged to its speediest possible re- 
peal. Who has saved it but the Whigs? Look 
at the stain of Repudiation on our National Honor. 
Who shall efface it but the Whigs? Look at the 
intolerance, turbulence, conflagrations and shed- 
ding of blood in the streets of an Eastern City, 
and say how shall such crimes be averted but by 
establishing the truth that all men are equal be- 
fore the Constitution and the Laws? And who 
shall do this but the Whigs, who always main- 
tained the supremacy of the Laws? 

Look at the threatened extension of our territo- 
ry, for the mere purpose of extending the public 
domain of Slavery, and adding new bulwarks to 
support that accursed institution. Who shall post- 
pone this evil now? A Whig Senate. Who can 
prevent it hereafter but a Whig Administration and 
a Whig Congress? And who shall lead the way 
in those great measures but the Whigs of Western 
New-York—who led the way in 1837 and 1838, 
and in 18402 And who so fit a leader as Henry 
Clay, whose self-sacrificing patriotism hasso often 
postponed its own rewards to save the interests, the 
peace and the welfare of his Country ? 

I am, gentlemen, with great respect, 


Your humble servant, 
Wituiam H. Sewarp.” 
To the Whigs of Micuican, who soon 
after addressed him a similar and pressing 


invitation, he returned the following an- 
swer :— 
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« Avupurn, June 12, 1844. 

Dear Sir :—The Whig State Central Commit- 
tee of Michigan could hardly have been conscious 
how seductive would be the call they were mak- 
ing upon me in their invitation for the 4th of July 
next. 

Independent of the great satisfaction I should 
enjoy in becoming acquainted with the citizens of 
your State who support the great party upon 
which I have bestowed my confidence and affec- 
tion, there is nothing in the range of human 
knowledge Iso much desire as to see and study 
the Great West, its resources, its condition, its 
prospects, and its growing influence upon the des- 
tinies of our Country and of our Race. 

But, my dear Sir, I have been long a truant to 
domestic duties, and neglectful of personal inter- 
ests. The inconvenience of this error must be 
corrected. I cannot, therefore, gratify my desire 
to see the West, at this juncture. 

I should the more deeply regret this, if I had the 
vanity to believe for a moment that what I could 
say would at all promote the success of the 
Whig party in Michigan. I could only speak of 
the beneficent operations of the Tariff, and invoke 
the People of Michigan to let it stand; of the 
desirableness ot saving the avails of the Public 
Lands, and applying them to Education, and the 
improvement of our interior communications by 
water, and invoke the aid of the people of Michi- 
gan in favor of a policy more important even to 
them, than to the State to which I belong ; of the 
deplorable error of adding bulwarks to the falling 
institution of Slavery, which is the chief cause of 
our national calamities, and the only source of na- 
tional danger, and implore the Free People of 
Michigan “to stand by the cause of human free- 
dom ;” and of the importance of liberal naturali- 
zation, as a chief element in our growing empire ; 
and appeal to the enlightened People of Michigan 
to instruct their elder brethren of the East on a 
principle which lies at the base of Western pros- 
perity. 

But there can be no need of such appeals to 
such a people, and at least I shall have no special 
claims on the attention of those whom I should 
address. 

Accept, my dear sir, for yourself and your as- 
sociates, assurances of my very high respect, and 
believe me, most respectfully your obedient ser- 
vant, W ium H. Sewarp. 

To M. Eacxer, &c., State Committee.” 


We give one more of these ietters, and 
give it entire, because of the honor it does 
to a noble Commonwealth, first on the list 
of immovably Whig States, and to two of 
ser illustrious Statesmen whom the Coun- 
try delights to honor. Gov. Seward, hay- 
ing been urgently invited to attend a great 
gathering of the Whigs of Western Massa- 
chusetis at Springfield, returned the fol- 
lowing answer : 

“ Auporn, July 29, 1844. 

GENTLEMEN :—The earliest studies of every citi- 
zen in the history of Democracy in America carry 
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him at onee to Faneuil Hall, the Council Cham- 
ber of Boston, and to Lexington and Bunker Hill, 
the battle-fields of Massachusetts. 

When sedition raised her thousand clamors, and 
fears of the dissolution of the Union came thick 
and fast upon me in a foreign Jand, opening a sad 
perspective of commotions, declining public virtue 
and the calamities of endless civil war, the voice 
of Massachusetts, delivered by Danixt Wesster, 
defending our glorious Constitution, not for her 
interests, nor her sake,nor her glory alone, but for 
the peace, welfare and happiness of the whole 
American People, quelled the storm, dispelled the 
alarm, and assured mankind of the stability of 
« Liberty and Union, then and forever, one and in- 
separable.” 

Whenever and wherever fraud has planned a 
mine to subvert a pillar of the Constitution, or 
Power has meditated a blow against the People, 
or against a citizen, or against an exile, or against 
a slave, against anything in the shape of a Free 
Society, or against anything in the shape of a man, 
Joun Quincy Apams of Massachusetts has been 
seen watching the design with eagle eye, and in 
the moment of the attempted perpetration of the 
ersme the conspirators fell, the intended victim 
rose free and safe, and the deliverer, unrewarded 
and unthanked, set himself again on his endless 
watch for the cause of Freedom and Humanity. 

If I could be allowed to sit in the silence that 
would become me in the proposed gathering of the 
Whigs of Massachnsetts, or if they would be con- 
tent with my merely expressing the veneration and 
reverence I cherish for them and her, I might be 
persuaded to accept the hospitalities tendered to 
me. But they have another object; I am required 
to speak. Massachusetts and her sons ‘stand 
there, needing no praise from me, and asking 
none. My life has already become a living 
offence against my own conviction of propriety. 
I cannot instruct, nor can I consent to seem as if 
I thought I could instruct, those from whom it is 
my pride to learn. I must therefore, gentlemen, 
again decline your kind invitation. But I will 
second in this State your noble efforts for Clay 
and the Constitution with what ability I possess. 
Past relations excuse my advocacy here, and it 
seems not altogether unbecoming, because it is at 
least dutiful and grateful. 

Accept, gentlemen, renewed assurances of grate- 
ful and affectionate respect and friendship. 


Wituram H. Sewarp. 
George Ashmun, George Bliss, &c., Esqrs.” 


A concurrence of malign influences de- 
prived the Whigs of the victory in that 
desperate contest to which they were en- 
titled. Prominent among these influences 
were the outbreak of Nativism in several 
of our great cities, whereby the Adopted 
Citizens, alarmed for their dearest rights, 
were driven pell-mell into the Loco-Foco 
ranks, while thousands were naturalized on 
purpose to vote for Polk as the way to put 
down Nativism, and many Immigrants voted 





who were not naturalized at all, nor enti- 
tled to be. Hardly less baleful was the 
obstinate assertion of our adversaries in the 
Free States that Mr. Clay was as favora- 
ble and as much committed to the Annexa- 
tion of Texas as Mr. Polk—an assertion 
for which some color of countenance was 
indeed extorted from the letters written by 
Mr. Clay to Alabama, but which was none 
the less a fraud and a falsehood, not only 
in the absolute fact but in the conscious- 
ness of its utterers. The votes thrown 
away on Birney in this State alone because 
of such assertion would have sufficed to 
elect Mr. Clay. Other influences con- 
spired with these to earry Mr. Polk into 
the Presidential Chair, bring Texas into 
the Union, and plunge the country into a 
destructive, needless and therefore crimi- 
nal War with, Mexico. Gov. Seward, 
having done all that man could do to avert 
these foreseen calamities so long as effort 
would avail, returned to his profession 
when the result of the struggle of 44 was 
declared, discharging his duty as a private 
citizen and a Whig with unwavering fideli- 
ty and biding in faith the dawning of a 
brighter day. 


On the evening of the 12th of March, 
1846, a horrible destruction of human life 
took place in Cayuga County. John G. 
Van Nest, a worthy farmer residing in 
Fleming, three miles south of Auburn, 
with his wife, infant son end mother-in- 
law, was butchered outright, and a guest 
named Van Arsdale severely wounded. 
The murderer was a negro, unknown to 
the victims or the survivors of the family ; 
but he stole a horse and rode away upon 
it, was traced north to where he ae Boe 
it for another, also stolen ; and thence into 
Oswego County, where, at a point forty 
miles from Fleming, he was overtaken 
and arrested next day. He proved to 
be a half Indian, half negro, twenty-two 
years old, born in Auburn, where he had 
lived nearly all his life and spent five years 
in the State Prison under a conviction for 
horse-stealing. He was taken back to the 
scene of the tragedy, fully identified as the 
slayer, and ordered to stand committed for 
trial as the murderer. But the immense, 
excited concourse by this time assembled 
there could ill brook the idea of awaiting 
the slow process of indictment, trial and 
execution. They were fierce for his blood 
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then and there, and would brook no delay. 
Pious deacons and sage justices clamored 
savagely for an opportunity to tear him 
limb from limb, and it was only by strata- 
gem that the officers having charge of the 
prisoner were enabled to baffle the fren- 
zied crowd and run him into Auburn jail, 
with the bloodhounds in full cry on their 
track. ‘The mob dispersed to diffuse their 
excitement and thirst for blood all over the 
interior of our State. The funeral of the 
victims soon followed, and a mighty con- 
course assembled around the encoffined re- 
mains of the four lamented victims, to 
whom Rev. A. B. Winfield, pastor of the 
Church whereof those victims were mem- 
bers, preached a sermon of which the fol- 
lowing is the conclusion : 


« If ever there was a just rebuke upon the falsely 
so-called sympathy of theday, here itis. Let any 
man in his senses look at this horrible sight, and 
then think of the spirit with which it was perpetrated, 
and, unless he loves the murderer more than his 
murdered victims, he will, he must confess, that 
the law of God which requires that ‘he that shed- 
deth man’s blood by man shall his blood be shed, 
is right, is just, is reasonable. Is this the way to 
prevent murder, by sympathy? It encourages it. 
It steels the heart and nerves the arm of the assassin. 

« But capital punishment is said to be barbarous, 
cruel, savage. What does this amountto? Why, 
that God commands that which is barbarous, cruel 
and savage! Most daring blasphemy! But ‘all 
punishment is for the good of the culprit, or else it 
is tyrannical ” The wretch who committed this 
horrid deed has been in the sehool of a State Pris- 
en for five years, and yet comes out a murderer ! 
Besides, it is an undeniable fact that murder has in- 
creased with the increase of this anti-capital-pun- 
ishment spirit. It awakens a hope in the wretch, 
that by adroit counsel law may be perverted, and 
jurors bewildered or melted by sympathy ; that by 
judges infected with it, their whole charges may 
be in favor of the accused ; that by the lavishment 
of money, appeals might be multiplied, and, by 
putting off the trial, witnesses may die. Why, 
none of us are safe under such a false sympathy as 
this; for the murderer is almost certain of being 
acquitted! IfI shoot a man to prevent him break- 
ing into my house and killing my family, these gen- 
tlemen will say I did right. But if he succeeds, and 
murders my whole family, then it would be bar- 
barous to put him to death! Oh, shame, shame ! 
I appeal to this vast assembly to maintain the laws 
of their country inviolate, and cause the murderer 
to be punished.” 


The excitement thus created overspread 
the whole region, and swept everything in 
its course. As an example of its blind 
fury—Cayuga had for some years been a 
closely balanced County in Politics, rarely, 
since 1837, giving 300 majority either 
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way, and as often for one party as the 
other. But in the election for delegates to 
the Constitutional Convention, which took 
place soon after this murder, though the 
Whig ticket was headed by Judge Conk- 
ling of the U.S. District Court, who at 
any other time would have been elected, 
the adverse candidates were all chosen by 
about 1,000 majority. The popular fury 
against negroes, excited by this murder, 
coupled with the belief that the Whigs 
would favor the extension of the Right of 
Suffrage to Blacks, while their adversaries 
avowedly would not, was mainly instru- 
mental in producing this result. And its 
influence was felt, though not so strongly, 
in many other counties. 

Freeman was indicted for murder on the 
18th of May, and arraigned for trial on 
the Ist of June. It was still a test of 
courage to whisper, in any part of the 
county, a word in extenuation of his crime, 
or to doubt that he was legitimate prey for 
the gallows. But Wittiam H. Sewarp 
had inquired into the matter, and become 
satisfied that the prisoner was of unsound 
mind, at once shattered and imbecile, and 
that he was not morally accountable for his 
deed. He appeared in Court on the ar- 
raigament as a volunteer counsel for the 
accused, and entered a plea of Not Guilty 
by reason of Insanity, and demanded a pre- 
liminary trial on that issue. That plea was 
especially odious to the popular mind, as it 
was believed that several great criminals 
had recently escaped the gallows by means 
of it, one of them at Auburn. Ifa popu- 
lar vote of the County could then have 
been taken on hanging Freeman and his 
counsel together, the affirmative would, 
doubtless, have had an immense majority. 
The Court took time to consider the plea, 
and, on the 24th, decided that the issue of 
sanity or insanity should be separately tried, 
and ordered jurors to be drawn for the trial. 
Hon. John Van Buren, Attorney General, 
with Luman Sherwood, District Attorney, 
appeared for the People; Gov. Seward, 
with his partners, Christopher Morgan and 
S. Blatchford, to whom David Wright was 
added, at Gov. Seward’s request, by as- 
signment of the Court, were counsel for 
the prisoner. A jury was, after a s 
struggle, empaneled, and the trial pro- 
ceeded. 

Freeman, it appeared, had been a va- 
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grant, errand-boy and menial from his in- 
faney, staying where he could, and picking 
up his living by doing odd jobs here an 

there. That he was inefficient and intract- 
able was notorious; some attributing his 
inaptness to an obtuseness akin to idiocy, 
while others suspected it had its root in in- 
dolence and knavery. When hardly seven- 
teen years of age, he had, by perjury, been 
sent to State Prison on a conviction of 
stealing a horse he never saw, and had 
there, b reason of his rudeness and inca- 
pacity, been beaten over the head so that, 
(as was afterward proved,) the drum of 
his ear was broken and his left temporal 
bone was ever after carious and diseased. 
He was henceforth more sullen and stupid 
than ever, complained of deafness, seemed 
to have little memory, but brooded ever on 
the idea that he had worked five years in 
the State Prison for nothing, and ought to 
be paid for it. In this state of mind he 
was liberated on the expiration of his sen- 
tence in September, 1845, and continued 
to mutter about his five years’ service, and 
that he must and would be paid for it, to 
all who would listen to him and to some 
who would not, down to the time of the 
murder. To those who visited him in jail 
between the tragedy and the trial, his talk 
was substantially the same. He insisted 
that he could read, and seemed on trying to 
do so, but merely uttered such incongruous 
words and phrases as came into his head, 
having no reference to the open page be- 
fore him. When asked why he killed the 
Van Nests, he only repeated his old story 
about his five years’ service, and that he 
must be paid for it. He denied that he 
had killed the child, however, and manifest- 
ed sensibility when accused of it. He said 
to one witness that Van Nest said to him, 
“If you are going to eat my liver, I will 
eat yours;” whereupon he (Freeman) 
struck him. It appeared that Freeman’s 
brother had died of brain fever, an uncle 
was a wandering lunatic, an aunt had died 
deranged. Freeman himself had been to 
various lawyers’ offices to get justice for his 
five years’ service, had visited Mrs. God- 
frey, whose horse he was convicted of steal- 
ing, on the same errand. After a protract- 
ed and arduous trial, the jury returned this 
verdict, “‘ We find the prisoner sufficiently 
sound in mind and memory to distinguish 
between Right and Wrong.” ‘The pris- 





oner’s counsel demanded that this verdict 
be rejeeted, and a simple verdict of “* Sane” 
or ** Insane” required. The Court refus- 
ed, and the counsel excepted. On the 6th 
of July, the Distriet Attorney moved on 
the trial on the indictment, which Mr. 
Seward opposed, but the Court overruled 
him, and refused to hear argument. The 
prisoner was arraigned, and asked if he de- 
manded a trial on the indictment. He an- 
swered **No.” ‘* Have you counsel ?” 
“1 don’t know.” “Are you able to em- 
ploy counsel?” “No.”? The Court di- 
rected the clerk to enter a plea of “ Not 
Guilty,”’ and that the trial proceed. Mr. 
Seward here interposed an affidavit, asking 
a continuance of the ease, beeause of the 
prisoner’s infirm mind and helpless condi- 
tion, the popular excitement against him, 
and the absence of a witness deemed mate- 
rial to prove his insanity. Motion denied. 
A motion to quash the indictment for cause 
was overruled ; as was a challenge to the 
array of the panel for like cause. The trial 
went on; a jury was obtained; and, on 
the 23d, a verdict of Guilty was recorded. 
On the 24th, Freeman was sentenced to be 
executed on the 18th of September fol- 
lowing. 

The counsel for the prisoner promptly 
interposed a bill of exceptions, alleging 
errors and misdirections on various points 
in the course of the trial. The argument 
on this bill was made before the Supreme 
Court, by Mr. Seward for the prisoner, and 
Attorney General Van Buren for the Peo- 
ple, and Chief Justice Beardsley delivered 
the opinion of the Court, sustaining the 
exceptions, reversing the judgment against 
Freeman, and granting a new trial. Mean- 
time, the Judge visited Freeman repeatedly 
in his cell, became satisfied of his mental 
disability, and refused to try him again. In 
fact, it became speedily so evident that no 
one could reasonably doubt it Gradually 
declining in health and strength, Freeman 
became more and more palpably idiotie and 
deranged, and finally died in prison, August 
2ist, 1847. 

If to statesmen are awarded honors and 
to conquerors laurels, he who saves a com- 
munity from its own blinding frenzy and 
baleful passions is deserving of its grateful 
remembrance. That Freeman was not 
torn in pieces to satiate the wolfish ferocity 
of a mob, was due to the tact of his custo- 
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dians’; th at he was not deliberately chokedfounded on the humiliation of Labor, as necessary 


to death, while half insane, half idiotic, for 
an offence of which he had no moral con- 
sciousness, is due to the persevering fidelity 
and self-forgetting humanity of William 
H. Seward. 

The hum of preparation for the contest 
of 1848 again summoned Gov. S. to the 
political arena. Early convinced that Gen. 
Taylor combined with eminent fitness for 
the station, an unequalled popularity among 
those who are not decided partisans, but 
whose votes,as they are cast into this scale 
or that, determine the result of an election, 
he was, though not prominent in the can- 
yass, a decided advocate of the nomination 
of Gen. T. up to the assembling of the 
Whig National Convention at Philadelphia, 
and thenceforth an ardent and assiduous 
champion of his election. Though he spoke 
frequently in our State, the certainty of an 
overwhelming Whig triumph here rendered 
speaking well nigh superfluous, and he 
therefore accepted invitations to address the 
Whigs of Pennsylvania and of Ohio, to set 
forth the reasons which induced him—ar- 
dently devoted to the preservation of every 
inch of Free Territory from the irruption 
of Slavery and hoping for the Emancipa- 
tion of the Enslaved universally—to unite 
in the support of Gen. Taylor. The fol- 
lowing extract from his speech at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, will convey a fair idea of his 
views and positions : 

“ There are two antagonistical elements of So- 
ciety in America—Freedom and Slavery. Free- 
dom is in harmony with our system of Govern- 
ment, and with the spirit of the age, and is there- 
fore passive and quiescent. Slavery is in conflict 
with that system, with justice and with humanity, 
and is therefore organized, defensive, active, and 
perpetually aggressive. 

“ Freedom insists onthe emancipation and eleva- 
tion of Labor; Slavery on its debasement and 
bondage. Slavery demands a soil moistened with 
tears and blood ; Freedom, a soil that exults un- 
der the elastic tread of Man in his native majesty. 

“ These elements divide and classify the Ameri- 
can People into two parties ; each of these parties 
has its court and its seceptre. The throne of the 
one is amid the rocks of the Alleghany mountains, 
the throne of the other is reared on the sands of 
South Carolina. One of these parties, the party of 
Slavery, regards disunion as among the means of 
defence, and not always the last to be employed. 
The other maintains the Union of the States, one 
and inseparable, now and forever, as the highest 
duty of the American people to themselves, to 
posterity and to mankind. 

“The party of Slavery uphold an aristocracy 





to the perfection of a chivalrous Republic. The 
party of Freedom maintains universal suffrage, 
which makes men equal before human laws, as 
they are in the sight of their common Creator. 

“ The party of Slavery cherishes ignorance, be- 
cause it is the only security for oppression. The 
party of Liberty demands the diffusion of know- 
ledge, because it is the only safeguard of Republi- 
can institutions. 

“The party of Slavery patronizes that Labor 
which produces only exports to commercial nations 
abroad, tobacco, cotton and sugar, and abhors the 
Protection that draws grain from our native fields, 
lumber from our native forests, and coal from our 
native mines, and ingenuity, skill and labor from 
the free minds and willing hands of our own people. 

“ The party of Freedom favors only the produc- 
tions of such minds and such hands, and seeks to 
build up our Empire out of the redundant native 
materials with which our country is blest. 

“ The party of Slavery leaves the mountain, ravine 
and shoal to present all their natural obstacles to 
internal trade and free locomotion, because Rail- 
roads, Rivers and Canals are highways for the es- 
cape of bondmen. 

“ The party of Liberty would cover the country 
with railroads and canals to promote the happiness 
of the people, and link them together with the in- 
dissoluble bonds of friendship and affection. 

“The party of Slavery maintains its military 
defences, and eultivates the martial spirit, for it 
knows not the day, nor the hour, when a standing 
army will be necessary to suppress and extirpate 
the insurrectionary bondmen. 

“The party of Freedom cherishes peace, be- 
cause its sway is sustained by the consent of a 
happy and grateful people. The party of Slavery 
fortifies itself by adding new slave-bound domains, 
on fraudulent pretext and with force. 

“The party of Freedom is content and moder- 
ate, seeking only just enlargement of Free Terri- 
tory through fear of change. 

“ The party of Slavery declares that institution 
necessarily beneficent, and approved by God, and 
therefore inviolable. 

“ The party of Freedom seeks complete and uni- 
versal emancipation. You, Whigs of the Reserve, 
and you especially, Seceding Whigs, none know 
so well as you that these two elements exist, and 
are developed in the two great National parties of 
the land as I have described them. That existence 
aud development constitute the only reason you 
can assign for having been enrolled in the Whig 
party, and mustered under its banner, so zealously 
and so long. And now, I am not to contend that 
the evil spirit I have described has possessed one 
party without mitigation or exception, and that 
the beneficent one has on all occasions, and fully, 
directed the action of the other. But I appeal to 
you, to your candor and justice, if the beneficent 
spirit has not worked chiefly in the Whig party, 
and its antagonist in the adverse party.” 


Gen. Taylor was chosen President and 
Mr. Fillmore Vice-President in the elec- 
tion which soon followed, and in this State 
the Whig ascendancy, owing to the bitter 
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feud and nearly equal division of the ad- 
verse host into supporters of Van Buren 
and Cass respectively, was overwhelming. 
The Whig plurality on the Electoral and 
State tickets was nearly 100,000 votes, 
and the Assembly exhibited nearly or quite 
one hundred Whig majority out of one 
hundred and twenty-eight Members. Tac 
Senate had been chosen the previous year, 
when the feud was much less definitive and 
universal, and stood twenty-four Whigs to 
eight opponents of both sections. On the 
Legislature thus composed—the most de- 
cidedly Whig that New-York had ever 
seen, embracing representatives of the party 
from nearly every neighborhood in the State 
—devolved the duty of electing a United 
States Senator, in place of Johu A. Dix, 
whose term would expire on the 4th of 
March then ensuing. A very eager and 
animated canvass early and naturally 
sprung up among the friends of our promi- 
nent Whig Statesmen, by any of whom the 
post might justly be regarded as the goal of 
an honorable ambition. This canvass was 
closed on the evening of the Ist of Febru- 
ary, 1849, when the Whig Members of the 
Legislature assembled to designate the can- 
didate of their choice for Senator. The 
vote on the first informal ballot stood— 
William H. Seward, 88; Jobn A. Collier, 
12; all others, 18; blanks, 4. Gov. Se- 
ward having nearly three-fourths of the 
whole number, was unanimously nominated, 
without proceeding to a formal ballot, and 
on Tuesday the 6th ensuing, he was elect- 
ed a Senator of the United States, for six 

ears from the 4th of March then ensuing, 
. a vote of 121 for him to 30 for all 
others. 

Gov. Seward took his seat in the Senate 
on the day of Gen. Taylor’s Inauguration, 
(March 5th, 1849,) and is understood to 
have withdrawn from the labors of his pro- 
fession, so far as his engagements would 
permit, in order to devote himself thorough- 
ly to the duties of his station and to those 
of the responsible private trust already al- 
luded to. Heartily concurring with and 
supporting the general views and mea- 
sures of the illustrious Patriot now happily 
filling the Executive Chair of the Nation, he 
has yet vindicated his integrity to his own 
convictions by a uniform affirmance of the 
Right of Petition, the natural Equality of 
all Men, and the duty devolving on Con- 





gress of protecting and shielding the Ter- 
ritories of the United States from the in- 
trusion of Human Bondage. While thus 
maintaining his own principles—sometimes 
in a minority of two or three only—he has 
studiously refrained from giving personal 
offence to others or taking offence at any 
sallies o: malevolence and impertinent de- 
traction. Never moved from his natural 
equanimity by the insults or taunts of the 
few who hoped to commend themselves to 
local favor and eelat by scurrilous attacks 
on the representative in that body of Three 
Millions of Freemen—the undoubted, un- 
faltering champion of the Right of All Men 
to Freedom and its attendant blessings— 
he has kept due on in the straight path 
lighted before him by the sentiment of Hu- 
manity and by his convictions of Truth, 
Public Policy, and Christian duty. His 
votes and his speeches have been, all as one, 
on the side of Justice, Equality and Bene- 
ficence. From his speech of March 11th, 
on the Admission of California, in connec- 
tion with the Slavery Question—a speech 
which posterity will recognize as the mem- 
orable incident of the Session of 1850, and 
of which already Half a Million copies 
have been printed without satisfying the 
demand for it—a single extract will close 
this Memoir : 


«“ The Union, the creation of necessities physical, 
moral, social and political, endures by virtue of the 
same necessities ; and these necessities are strong- 
er than when it was produced, by the greater 
amplitude of territory now covered by it ; stronger 
by the six-fold increase of the society living under 
its beneficent protection ;—stronger by the aug- 
mentation ten thousand times of the fields, the 
work-shops, the mines and the ships of that socie- 
ty, of its productions of the sea, of the plow, of 
the loom, and of the anvil, in their constant circle 
of internal and international exchanges ; stronger 
in the long rivers penetrating regions before un- 
known ;—stronger in all the artificial roads, canals 
and other channels and avenues essential not only 
to trade but to defense ; stronger in steam naviga- 
tion, in steam locomotion on the land, and in tele- 
graph communications unknown when the Con- 
stitution was adopted ;—stronger in the freedom 
and in the growing empire of the seas ;—stronger 
in the element of national honor in all lands, and 
stronger than al! in the now settled habits of vene- 
ration and affection for institutions so stupendous 
and useful. 

“The Union then IS, not because merely that 
men choose that it shall be, but because some Go- 
vernment must exist here, and no other Govern- 
ment than this can. If it should be dashed to 
atoms by the whirlwind, the lightning, or the 
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earthquake to-day, it would rise again in ali its 
just and magnificent proportions to-morrow. 

“T have heard somewhat here, and almost for 
the first time in my life, of divided allegiance—of 
allegiance to the South and to the Union—of al- 
legiance to States severally, and to the Union. 
Sir, if sympathies with State emulation and pride 
of achievement could be allowed to raise up an- 
other sovereign to divide the allegiance of a citizen 
of the United States, I might recognize the claims 
of the State to which by birth and gratitude I be- 
long—to the State of Hamilton and Jay, of 
Schuyler, of the Clintons and of Fulton—the State 
which, with less than 200 miles of natural naviga- 
tion connected with the ocean, has, by her own 
enterprise, secured to herself the commerce of the 
Continent, and is steadily advancing to the eom- 
mand of the commerce of the world. But for all 
this, I know only one country and one Sovereign 
—the United States of America and the American 
People. 

« And such as my allegiance is, is the loyalty of 
every other citizen of the United States. 

“ As I speak he will speak when his time ar- 
rives; he knows no other country and no other 
sovereign ; he has life, liberty, property, and pre- 
cious affections and hopes for himself and for his 
posterity, treasured up in the ark of the Union ; he 
knows as well and feels as strongly as I do, that 
this Government is his own Government ; that he 
is a part of it; that it was established for him, and 
that it is maintained by him; that it is the only 
true, wise, just, free, and equal Government that 
has ever existed ; that no other Government could 
be so wise, just, free and equal ; that it is safer and 
more beneficent than any which time or change 
could bring into its place. 

“You may tell me, Sir, that although all this 
may be true, yet that the trial of faction has not 





yet been made! If the trial of faction has not been 
made, it has not been because that faction has not 
always existed, and has not always menaced a 
trial, but because faction couldfind no falerum on 
which to place the lever to subvert the Union, as it 
ean find no fulcrum now ; and in this is my confi- 
dence. I would not rashly provoke the trial, but 
I will not suffer a fear which I have not to make 
me Compromise one sentiment, one principle of 
truth or justice, to avert a danger that all experi- 
ence teaches me is purely chimerical. Let those, 
then, who distrust the Union make Compromises to 
save it. I shall not impeach their wisdom, as I 
certainly cannot their patriotism, but, indulging no 
such apprehensions myself, I shall vote for the ad- 
mission of California, directly, without conditions, 
without qualification, and without Compromise. 
Fer the vindication of that vote I look not to the 
verdict of the passing hour, disturbed as the public 
mind now is by conflicting interests and passions, 
but to that period, happily not far distant, when 
the vast regions over which we are now legislating, 
shall have received their destined inhabitants. 

“ While looking forward to that day, its count- 
less generations seem to me to be rising up and 
passing in dim and shadowy review before us. 
And the voice comes forth from their serried 
ranks, saying, ‘ Waste your treasures, and your 
armies, if you will ; raze your fortifications to the 
ground ; sink your navies into the sea ; transmit to 
us even a dishonored name, if you must; but the 
soil that you hold in trust for us, give it to us Free! 
You found it free and conquered it to extend a 
better and surer freedom over it. Whatever choice 
you have made for yourselves, let us have no par- 
tial freedom ; let us all be free ; let the reversion of 
our broad domain descend to us unincumbered and 
free from the calamities and the sorrows of human 
bondage.’” 
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MOSS AND RUST. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF FRIEDRICH LEESER. 


Two eged men stood near a moss-elad tomb 
That marked a battle of an olden day ; 

A rusted sword lay in the rank green grass, 
And answered net the noontide sun’s bright ray. 


One gently touched the ancient sepulehre, 
And mused, and deeply sighed, and shed a tear ; 
Then, in the fahering tone of mourning love, 
Poured these sad words into his comrade’s ear : 


*“ Moss grows on the old monument of stone, 
And acts a tender, charitable part: 
J had a faithful Friend : he, like the Moss, 
Guarded me well, and bound my crumbling heart.” 


The other peeled the rust from the old sword, 

And marked its ravage on the blade of death ; 
Then, with a shudder, let the relic fall, 

And spake with trembling voice and gasping breath - 


* Rust gathers on the stricken warrior’s sword, 
And acts the savage part of a rude foe: 

I had an enemy: he, like the Rust, 
Devoured my heart of steel, and laid me low.” 


They said no more, but, arm in arm, walked on ; 
I marked their aged forms, so bent and weak, 
Beheld the rusted sword and moss-clad tomb, 
And, as I gazed, a tear rolled down my cheek. 
G. M. P. 
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WHITNEY’S PACIFIC RAIL ROAD, 


Our readers know our opinion in rela- 
tion to Mr Whitney’s plan of rail road 
to the Pacific. We embrace, with plea- 
sute, the opportunity of giving place in 
our columns to the following letter to 
the London T’mes, inasmuch as it pre- 
sents some of the most forcible rea- 
sons we have ever yet seen, even from 
Mr. Whitney’s hand, in favor of that 
great enterprise, to which he has devoted 
his life. The whole world will be surpris- 
ed at the announcement of the bold propo- 
sition, that, ‘‘should the Pacifie Ocean 
burst its bounds, and mingle with its sister 
Atlantic, opening a Strait from Panama to 
Tehuantepec, the commercial world would 
not be particularly benefitted by it.”” If this 
be so, it must be obvious that a canal, or rail 
road, or both, across the Isthmus, will only be 
of temporary importance, but inadequate, 
in the end, to establish a new route of 
commerce, of material benefit to the world. 
Mr. Whitney’s facts and reasons on this 
point, if we do not mistake, will be regard- 
ed with interest. Any person can test one 
of his main points by taking a string, and 
measuring the distances on the surfaces of 
the globe, as he prescribes. His facts, in 
connection with his reasons, demonstrate a 
profound consideration of the general sub- 
ject, and if susceptible of thorough vindica- 
tion, naturally will constitute the pivot of 
that powerful lever, which he has already 
applied to the public mind, to move it to 
the consummation of his proposed scheme 
of a rail road across this continent. This 
letter might, perhaps, properly be put for- 
ward as the text and basis of his great en- 
terprise. It is the text, as the best ho- 
mily yet given of its importance, and a 
basis as constituting the platform on which 
his general reasoning rests. If the sub- 
stance of the statements in this letter be 
correct, the argument is concluded, and 
nothing remains but for the Government 





to set Mr. Whitney to work. It is singu- 
lar that the world should have been so long, 
for ages, magnifying the importance of a 
ship canal across the Isthmus, when, as 
would seem from this document, it can be 
of so little benefit to commerce. Even 
with that canal, the great desideratum, to 
wit, a shorter and less expensive route to 
Eastern Asia, would still be wanting. 

Mr. Whitney speaks truly of the stu- 
pendous effects of changes of routes in the 
great channels of commerce, on the destiny 
of states and empires ; and his own great 
conception is well developed in his aver- 
ment, that there can be but one more 
change of this kind, to wit, a cheap way of 
transport across the American continent, 
as far north in the United States, as may 
be convenient, in the two items of saving 
of distance, and of finding the means of 
building the road in the wild lands on the 
route. Providence seems clearly to have 
indicated the route of these provisions. 
There they are, and no where else. All 
Mr. Whitney asks is: let me have those 
means, which would otherwise lie dormant, 
and be good for nothing to anybody, and I 
will build the road, without one dollar’s ex- 
pense to the country, and with an incaleu- 
lable benefit to the people of the United 
States, and to the world. We submit the 
letter : 


Wasuineton Ciry, Jan. 10, 1850. 
To the Editors of the London Times. 


GENTLEMEN—I am not a little surprised at 
the frequent remarks in the London Touinalll 
on the subject of a communication between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans at Panama, 
Nicaragua, and Tehuantepec. These specula- 
tions seem to have led the world astray, as well 
in Europe as America. Lut your merchants, 
who are acquainted with the commerce of the 
world, your men of science, your geographers, 
and your navigators, must see, if they will take 
a globe, mexsure it, and examine the subject, 
that, should the Pacific Ocean burst its bounds 
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and mingle with its sister Atlantic, opening a 
strait from Panama to Tehuantepec, the com- 
mercial world would not be particularly bene- 
fited by it. 

In the first place, it will be seen, by a refer- 
ence to a map or globe, that the range of 
mountains in South America which divide it, 
and form the Atlantic and Pacific slopes, run 
so close to the Pacific Ocean, that there is but 
a small space for population, from Cape Horn 
to Upper California. 

Secondly—The continent running north and 
south from Cape Horn to the Arctic Ocean, 
gives to both slopes, the same climates and 
soils, the products of which must always be 
similar, and therefore exchanges on a large 
seale cannot take place. 

Thirdly—The commerce of the Pacific slope, 
hitherto confined almost exclusively to South 
America and Mexico, is small, and cannot be 
increased in these quarters, because it is un- 
certain, and not founded upon regular exchan- 
ges. The most of it is now more properly 
an Atlantic trade, being founded by smuggling 
merchandize over the mountains, from the Pa- 
cific to the Atlantic side, and must de- 
crease as soon as steam is used on the many 
rivers running into the Atlantic. The settle- 
ment of the Pacific slope, north and south, 
must, after a short time, not only cause a di- 
minution in the present amount of commerce 
with Europe and the Atlantic slope of the 
United States, but lessen intercourse also; 
for when the North Pacific slope becomes set- 
tled, as it soon will be, the different parallels, 
from Cape Horn to the Pacific Ocean will ex- 
change with each other, and supply each oth- 
ers wants. The entire coast will exchange 
with the Pacific Islands, with Japan, China 
and all Asia, and iis commerce and principal 
intercourse will be with these parts, and its 
own different sections. 

It being a fixed law that the avails of labor 
must always return to the region of its own 
products, and be there consumed to the extent 
of, and in such articles as the wants of the 
producer may require; and as the wants of the 
people who may inhabit the Pacific slope can 
generally be better supplied by natural ex- 
changes, and from the Pacific Islands, Japan, 
China, &c., than from either the Atlantic 
slopes of the United States or Europe, except- 
ing only a small amount of manufactured 
foods, (with which, also, they will, after a 
ittle supply themselves,) it is, therefore, clear 
to my mind, that settlement on the Pacific 
slope, with capital and enterprize, will soon 
establish for themselves a commerce and inter- 
course directly with the Pacific Islands, and 
with Asia, which will be more mutual, more 
convenient, and more profitable than inter- 
course and trade with the eastern slope of the 
United States and Europe. 





From the most recent official tables, it wil] 
be seen that the British commerce with Chili 
was, per annum, for 1842: 

54 vessels, 
Foreign vessels, 32 


14,138 tons. 
9,889 


Total, 86 24,027 
And it will be found that the voyage from 
Valpairaiso to London, by Cape Horn, is short- 
er than by Nicaragua. Is it not, therefore, 
certain that, were the Isthmus swept away, 
this trade would continue its present route ? 
For the same year, and from the same tables, 
(Parliamentary Reports,) I find that the British 
commerce with Peru was: 
42 ves. 
France, - - 1 
U. S. (Treasury Rep., 14 
1846,) with Chili, 
With Peru, - 4 
Others, - 1 


11,989 tons. 
409 


4,873 


1,045 
596 
Total, 62 18,912 

This 18,912 tons, then, is the amount of the 
Pacific commerce in this quarter, which might 
pass over the Isthmus by railroad or canal, 
and which cannot be greatly increased. The 
question here presents itself, as to what will 
be the products of the Pacific slope, which 
may be wanted either in Europe or on the 
Atlantic slope’? Certainly none of the pro- 
ducts of the soil; because the Atlantic slope 
will always produce the very same, in greater 
abundance, at much less cost; and this view 
applies to all latitudes north and south, and to 
all the Pacific Islands. But there is the gold, 
the silver, the quicksilver, precious stones, and 
the common minerals. The common minerals, 
iron, coal, copper and lead, cannot be brought 
this side for a market, because, like the pro- 
ducts of the soil, they are cheaper here—and 
the precious metals, as they do not enter largely 
into commerce, except in their passage from the 
mines, to be employed as the medium of trade, 
and to settle balances in the commercial world, 
will soon find their level, based chiefly upon 
the Jabor which produces food for man, and 
this species of labor employs more than eight- 
tenths of the population of the globe. 

The next two steamers to arrive (this letter 
isfdated January 10, 1850,) will probably bring 
from California nearly the whole remainder 
of the mines for two years. These two years 
have probably been as prosperous as any thet 
may succeed. The amount received here 
in the United States will not then probably 
exceed $11,000,000 reckoning by the mint 
amount, the only reliable source, which is ac- 
tually less than the estimated amount of gold 
and silver coin sent there from this quarter. 


“Tn addition to this we have sent to California 


some $20,000,000 of other property. Now, 
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as there has been no other product, or little 
other than gold in California, and as the vad 
pulation has been almost exclusively males, 
we have only to take the estimated population 
of each year, to ascertain what should have 
been the actual produce of labor per diem for 
each individual. For the first year it was es- 
timated that there were in all more than 20,000 
souls, which at one dollar per diem for 300 
days, would amount to $6,000,000. The se- 
cond year the population has been estimated 
over 120,000, which at one dollar per diem as 
above for 300 days would amount to $36,000, 
000 for both years $42,000,000 reduce the per 
diem to fifty cents and it will then probably 
exceed the amount of gold produced. 

The principle wants of such a population 





his labor will be expended where produced, 
and if the Atlantic slope or Europe purchase 


_ his oil, as they must, it would be the same to 


both, an import and not a domestic product, 
and as it could not bear the cost of tranship- 
ment and transit across the Isthmus, it would 
still go around the Cape. Another and im- 
mense source of production for the future po- 
pulation of the Pacific slope will be a codfish- 
ery, extending from Oregon to Tartary, 5000 


| miles, which could employ millions of men ; 


but their market would be Japan, China, and 


, all Asia, and not the Atlantic slope and 


will always be food, with but a comparative- | 
ly small amount of clothing, and their supply | 


must ultimately come from the Pacific slope 
itself, their teas from China, their coffee, su- 
gar &c. from Japan, Java, and the Pacific Is- 


to Europe, their gold must be an zemport to be 
purchased in competition with all the world, 
and limited in amount to the few articles of 
clothing which their wants and the necessities 


Europe. 

The present commerce of the United States 
with all Asia, amounts annually to about $9, 
840,000 of Imports, and $3,400,000 of Exports 
of which latter $580,000 are foreign products 
leaving an actual balance against the United 


| States of about $7,000,000 to be paid a 
| England. Though this trade may be profit- 


| able to individuals, it is not so to the nation. 
ands; so that to the Atlantic slope as well as | 


Now, if the Atlantic Ocean were open by a 


| Strait between North and South America to 


| 
j 
} 


the Pacific, a vessel bound from New York to 


| China, would take that route, because the 


trade winds would carry a vessel in almost a 


of a tariff system, in the benefits of which they | direct line from Panama or Tehuantepec, to 


us. 
between the two slopes, must, in the end, be 
very limited, and more particularly so, be- 
cause the Atlantic slope has no surplus popu- 
lation to dispose of, and labor generally, will 
be far more productive, comfortable and pros- 
perous here than there. The emigrants to 
Oregon and California, therefore, must in the 
long run go directly from Europe and China, 
and those from Europe to save expenses would 
go round the Cape. 

The geographical position of Oregon and 
California, with the sources of production both 
on the sea and land, opens a field of enterprise 
which cannot fail almost immediately to draw 
off an immense amount of the surplus popula- 
tion of both Europe and China, and it will not 
be long before all the branches of industry, in 
the produce of the soil, in manufactures, in 
commerce, and in the fisheries, to the supply 
of almost all their wants, will be chiefly oc- 
cupied by their own population—can England 
or the Atlantic slope be benefitted by this? 
And to what extent ? 

A very important branch of the industry of 
the eastern slope has been devoted to the 
whale fishing in the Pacific, and its products 
have been counted as domestic, amounting to 
an annual return of over $8,000,000. This 
must soon cease to be a product of the eastern 
slope, because the fisherman will transfer his 
residence to Oregon or California, and will 
there build and fit out his small vessel, and 
make several cruises in a year, the fruits of 


| 


| 





cannot participate, compels them to take from | the Ladrone Islands, near to China, and the 
The commerce and intercourse therefore | distance would be about 13,138 miles, but the 


homeward voyage would always be made as 
as it now is, by the Cape of Good Hope, and 
though the distance as performed by Captain 
Waterman in the Sea Witch in 75 days, is 
14,255 miles, still the always favorable trade 
winds would make this the shortest voyage 
home ; besides itis on the homward voyage 
that the merchant is most interested in saving 
time. His ship goes out to Asia nearly empty, 
and waits till Tovetaher or December, and 
then returns laden with a rich and valuable 
cargo. It is therefore the homeward voyage 
that must sustain the expenses of the ship 
both out and home. 

Were there a rail road or canal across the 
Isthmus, the saving in distance and time on 
the voyage out would not compensate for the 
expenses of transhipment, and transit from 
Ocean to Ocean. A steamer bound from the 
Isthmus to China, by running up the coast to 
San Francisco to the Bonin Islands, and via 
Japan, might lessen the distance about one 
thousand miles ; that would be the best route 
fora steamer but could not be taken by a sail 
vessel on account of trade winds. The distance 
for a steamer from the Isthmus to China would 
be three times that from Liverpool to Boston ; 
or from New York to China, it would be about 
equal to four times across the Atlantic, and 
with all the depots, possible to be established 
on the route, the whole capacity ofthe steam- 
er, would be required for her necessary fuel 
and stores, with no room leit for freight. And 
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if we estimate freight at a price corresponding 
with what is charged by the Steamers on 
common dry goods irom Liverpool or London 
to Boston or New York, say £7 per ton mea- 
surement, it would amount from China to 
New York, not including transhipmert and 
transit across the Isthmus to £28 sterling or 
$140 per ton measurement, or $280 for one ton 
weight of Young Hyson, or $350 per ton for 
other Teas, costing on ship-load in China an 
average of 35 cents per pound or $700 for a 
ton weight of 2000 pounds. Is it not there- 
fore perfectly clear, that the trade of the Uni- 
ted States with China, could not be changed 
to this route, even if the Isthmus were swept 
away. 

The commerce of all Europe with all Asia 
amounts to ai annual aggregate exports and 
imports of $250,000,000. 

t is this commerce which controls the 
world. The change of its route has changed 
the destinies of Empires and States. It can 
have but one more change, and that must be 
across this continent. When that change 
shall have been eflectual, commerce and civili- 
zation will have encircled the globe. But 
that great change cannot be made, as is urged, 
across the Isthmus. Any common school boy 
can demonstrate this; let him take a globe, 
(not a flat map,) place the end of a string at 
Canton, bring it up through the Chinese Sea, 
through Sunda Straits, into the Indian Ocean ; 
then draw the string tight over the globe to 
the Cape of Good Hope ; thence via St. Hele- 
na, and, inside of the Cape de Verd Islands, 
up to England, and it will be seen that the 
string upon the globe has reached almost 
exactly the route of a vessel sailing from Can- 
ton to England, and always with a fair wind, 
the distance being 13,330 miles. Take the 
same string, and place the end at the same 
_— arrived at in England, bring it over to 

anama, and thence, as the trade winds would 
force a vessel's course, south of the Sandwich 
Islands to Ladrones, and it will be seen that 
the string does not reach near to China, the 
whole distance from England being 15,558 
miles, or 2,228 miles greater than the voyage 
by the Cape of Good Hope. From Singapore 
and Calcutta the distance against the Isthmus 
route would be still greater; comment is here 
unnecessary. 

Could the commerce of Europe with Asia 
be carried on in steamers, it will be seen that 
the present route is shorter from 2,000 to 
3,500 miles than by the Isthmus; with far 
greater facilities for depots for fuel, &e. The 
Cape de Verd Islands, St. Helena, the Cape of 
Good Hope, Madagascar, the Isle of Bourbon, 
Christmas Island, and others, are directly on 
the route; and from the Cape of Good Hope 
to Australia, the Island of St. Paul’s is mid- 
way on that direct route. 








Neither the history of colonization, nor that of 
our Western settlements, presents a parallel to 
the position of Oregon and California, as they 
are connected with the Eastern slope of the 
United States. Old nations with a surplus 
population have planted colonies; the colo- 
nists have been restricted to trade with the 
mother country, each being a foreed market 
for the products of the other. The object of 
such a system is to provide for a destitute and 
useless population, and to chain them to the 
throne, and, at the same time, make them pro- 
ducers of food and staples, to be exchanged 
for manufactured goods, and thereby better 
the condition of those remaining at home. 
But such a relation, and such a result, can 
never obtain between the Atlantic and Pacific 
slopes of the United States, because, after a 
little, the two sides will produce the same ar- 
ticles: and, moreover, because the exchanges 
with Europe will be made by the Atlantic, and 
not by the Pacific side. 

And, although the mines and fisheries may 
attract, and are likely for a short time to at- 
tract labor, so as to prevent the production of 
a sufficient amount of food for the Pacific 
slope, that deficiency could not be supplied 
through or across the Isthmus, owing to cli- 
mate, and the necessarily heavy expenses of 
transit would force the production of more 
than a necessary supply in Oregon in a short 
time. Is it not, therefore, evident, that the 
Atlantic and Pacific slopes must be separate 
and distinct in all their interests, that they can 
have but little intercourse and but small 
amount of exchanges, and that they must re- 
main in all respects precisely to each other as 
are the people of the United States in relation 
to Russia or any other foreign nation? But, 
could the route for the commerce and inter- 
course of Europe with Asia be turned to 
across this continent, then the Atlantic and 
Pacific sides would be made depots for it, as 
also depots for the products of the Mississippi 
basin on the one side, for the markets of Eu- 
rope, and on the other side, for the markets of 
Asia. Then all these parts of the world, be- 
ing the great parts, almost the whole world 
would be bound together by ties of mutual 
interest. The surplus population of Europe 
would fill up the great basin of North America, 
and produce food and staples to exchange with 
those who remain in Europe. And the surplus 
pee of Asia, China particularly, would 

e removed to the Islands in the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans, and their products would be 
exchanged with both Europe and the United 
States. This would equalize, harmonize, civil- 
ize, christianize, and make comfortable the 
scores, even hundreds of millions in all those 
quarters, who are now destitute, miserable, 
and a large portion perishing with want. To 
accomplish all this, the route must be located 
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so far north, that the sphere of the globe will 
sufficiently shorten the distance—and the work 
must be constructed from a plan of means, 
which will secure an adequate reduction in the 
cost of transport. The route must pass through 
a wilderness, with as great an extent as possi- 
ble of agricultural country, to be brought into 
settlement and production. The work itself 
to be the cheap means of transit from and to 
the great markets of the world. 

A change of route for commerce can benefit 
no interests, particularly, unless the saving of 
time and of cost of transport be sufficient to in- 
crease the consumption of the articles which 
constitute that commerce: Or unless it opens to 
settlement and production a new country, 
which before had been inaccessible and use- 
less. 

Now we will suppose that the commerce 
which is carried on around the Cape of Good 
Hope could be changed by a canal or railway 
across by Suez. It would certainly shorten 
the distance very much; but what interest 
would be benefitted by it ? or would commer- 
cial exchanges be increased ? 

Though time and distance would be lessen- 
ed, still the expenses of transhipment and 





| 


transit, the dangers of navigation, and damage | 
by climate, would be such that no material re- 
duction in the cost of transit would be effected, 


and the condition of the surplus population of 
both Europe and Asia would remain precisely 
the same, inasmuch as no means would be cre- 
ated to enable one to consume more of the pro- 
ducts of the other. 

These are the questions which should be 
considered by both the statesman and the mer- 


| chant. It is the position of the surplus popula- 


tion of Europe, with the heavy tax imposed on 
labor to meet the interest on the enormous 
debts of the European nations, and other 
burdens, together with the surplus population 
of Eastern Asia, particularly China, that must 
occupy the minds of the statesman and phil- 
anthrophist of all the world, and especially of 
Europe and America—and the construction of 
a new highway for the commerce and inter- 
course of Europe with Asia, must be a basis 
on which to found a system to provide for, and 
make useful to all mankind, the European and 
Asiatic surpluses of population. 

This is a subject in which the whole world, 
and particularly England and the United States, 
is interested. If, gentlemen, you can give this 
a place in your valuable journal, I shall feel 
myself greatly indebted and honored, as I am 
already for your favorable notice of my pro- 
ject.—Most respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, 

Asa WHITNEY. 


Nore.—For a tolerably full account of Mr. Whitney's plan of operations for the construction of a 
rail road to connect the Atlantic with the Pacific coast, see article in the namber of this Journal for 


July, 1849. 
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CONGRESSIONAL SUMMARY. 


Tue Senate having under consideration the ) no motives but that of justice. These propo- 


resolutions of Mr. Bet, of Tennessee, and the 
motion of Mr. Foore to refcr them to a select 
committee of thirteen, 

Mr. Batpwin spoke as follows: He had 
listened to the discussions in the Senate on 
these subjects with deep interest. He had 
seen in their tone much to admire, much to re- 
gret, and it had been his endeavor to preserve 

is own mind from any undue excitement or 
bias, so as to be governed alone by the spirit 
of the Constitution in any legislative act he 
might be called upon to take a part. That 
sacred instrument dealt in no sectional lan- 
guage. The voices of the whole American 
people spoke there harmoniously. It was 
adopted, in a spirit of liberality to conflicting 
interests and sentiments ; tolerating, no doubt, 
some institutions then thought temporary, and 
some compromises now regretted. But they 
are there ; and he could speak with authority, 
in the name of the people of his own State, 
that they were prepared to abide by the letter 
and the spirit of these compromises. 

+ Such, Sir, said Mr. Batpwin, are the in- 
structions of the State of Connecticut, passed 
by a nearly unanimous vote of both Houses 
of the Legislature. Butthey have also in- 
structed their Senators and requested their re- 
presentatives in Congress, to oppose in all 
constitutional ways, every measure of com- 
promise which shall yield any portion of free 
territory to the encroachments of slavery, or 
by which the people of the United States shall 
be made responsible for its continuance. He 
did not believe in the principle of instructions, 
but these .instructions fully concorded with 
his own judgment, and he should readily and 
gladly conform to them. 

The resolutions now before the Senate, and 
the proposition to refer them to a committee of 
compromise, did not meet with his approba- 
tion. The question of California, in his opin- 
ion, should be connected with no other ques- 
tion whatever. The people of the State are 
here claiming a right; a right guarantied b 
treaty. The question of that right should then 
be judged and disposed of by itself, biased by 





sitions also assumed an antagonism in the in- 
terests of the North and the South, which was 
unwarranted by fact, unsound in principle, and 
unconstitutional if carried into legislation. 
The Constitution knew no North or South or 
East or West ; it proceeded from the people of 
the United States, and it was to their collec- 
tive interests that as legislators they were 
called upon to attend. This body should ac- 
knowledge no antagonism, no divided inter- 
ests; they should know of only one constitu- 
ency, and that was the whole of their common 
country. 

He did not sustain the admission of Cali- 
fornia from any supposed advantage to the 
people of his own portion of the country. He 
saw no such advantage. He saw no way in 
which the introduction of her Senators and 
Representatives in Congress could conduce 
more to the promotion of the interests of his 
constituents than to the interests of any other 
section. It was on the score of justice to the 
people of California that he advocated her ad- 
mission. At the time of the cession of these ter- 
ritories, we pledged ourselves to protect and 
maintain the inhabitants in the free enjoyment 
of their iberty and property, and the full ex- 
ercise of their civil rights. This pledge we 
have failed to keep. it is true, the old Mexi- 
can and departmental laws continued in force, 
but these laws were notoriously insufficient in 
the altered circumstances of the country, to 
shield them from disorganization and private 
wrong. “ Had California continued as it was, 
composed of a few sparse settlements, the laws 
in force at the time of the cession would have 
been ample for their protection. Their inter- 
ests were small; their transactions with each 
other were comparatively few; their tempta- 
tions to crime were slight; but under our au- 
thority, by our invitation, a vast influx of 
population from all parts of the world have 
migrated to California. Ships from Europe 
and Asia and Western America, as well as 
from our own coast have entered their magni- 
ficent harbors, richly laden with the products 
of every climate. Mines of gold of unsur- 
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ssed richness have allured adventurers of 
every description, and given a new impulse to 
labor in all the departments of industry. Towns 
and cities have arisen among them, as by ma- 
gic thousands of people are clustered together 
rom different nations, of dissimilar habits, dif- 
fering in their usages, and the systems of law 
to which they had been accustomed in the 
places from which they migrated—differing 
not merely from those of the Mexican inhabi- 
tants but of each other. We all know that, 
ina remote country like that thus newly settled 
by those who are strangers to each other, who 
come with habits thus dissimilar, the ordinary 
restraints of society, which stand in the place 
of law in older countries, have but a feeble 
hold upon the population. What, then, was 
the necessary result? That liberty and pro- 
perty were in a great measure unprotected. 
Cri:snes were committed, and there were no 
adequate tribunals to try and punish the of- 
fender. Contracts were made and broken, and 
there were none to administer justice. Rights 
of property were violated with impunity. Who 
was responsible for all this? The old Mexi- 
can laws, the old departmental officers, were 
entirely inadeqnate to the purposes for which 
Government was now needed. What, then, 
should be done ? They appealed to Congress. 
Congress representing the supreme power of 
this Government, to whose dominion they had 
been transferred by Mexico, refused to inter- 
fere—refused to aid them with a system of 
laws adequate to the circumstances in which 
they were placed. Even the writ of habeas 
corpus and the right of trial by jury were vain- 
ly attempted in this body, at the last session, 
to be conferred upon this distant people. Mex- 
ico had relinquished her dominion to a power 
that refused to exercise it efficiently for their 
protection. The greater portion of the people 
were our own citizens, our own kindred, our 
sons.” 

Driven thus by necessity, they have framed 
laws and a Constitution for themselves, and it 
is not for us to cavil at any irregularities in 
their formation, irregularities forced upon 
them by ourselves, but to inquire in good faith 
whether the casus federis has arisen, whe- 
ther the time has come for her admission 
asa State. If we cannot deny that these re- 
quisites are fulfilled, what right have we to 
allow sectional feelings and questions to be 
mixed up with and iy her admission # 

These resolutions, the Senator continued, 
propose that Congress shall renew the assent 

iven by the joint resolution of 1845, for the 

ormation of three or four new slave States 
out of the present territory of Texas, and as- 
sert that the faith of the Government is already 
pledged for their admission. If this be so, 
no act of ours can strengthen or impair that 
obligation. Whether it be so or not, it surely 








is a question which this Congress is not com- 
petent to solve. Assuming it to be the true 
construction of the Constitution, as in his 
judgment it was, that foreign territories can 
be annexed by the treaty-making power alone, 
it would follow that the joint resolution for the 
annexation of Texas was simply void. If so, 
it was the acquiescence of the people of the 
United States in the Union of Texas, and not 
the joint resolution, that placed her on the 
footing of the other States of the Union. Tex- 
as of course knew, when negotiating for ad- 
mission, the rights she should thereby acquire, 
and the obligations she should come under. 
She had perfect knowledge of the Constitution 
of the United States. He might, therefore, 
when this question comes practically before 
Congress, feel unwilling to admit the binding 
force of this pledge. He was not now called 
upon to decide, but he protested against its 
being sent to a committee of compromise along 
with other subjects which he might feel bound 
to sustain, and thus give rise to an imputation 
of bad faith. 

Moreover, this is a question which no State 
but Texas has a right to raise ; and, hitherto, 
she has manifested no desire to take it into 
consideration. He thought that Congress 
should address itself to those duties of Jegis- 
lation which called for action, avoiding dis- 
cussion productive only oi agitation. 

With regard to the questions connected with 
this subject, said Mr. Barwin, the only con- 
stitutional and proper mode of treating them, 
is to act upon them as they arise. The ques- 
tion of the extension of slavery over free ter- 
ritory admitted no compromise. It involves 
a deep-seated =. Slavery was not a 
natural law. It could exist only by positive 
enactment, and the majority of the people of 
the Unitei States, he was satisfied, were averse 
to assuming the responsibility of any legisla- 
tion that might lead to its extension. 

But it is said that slavery being purely a 
domestic institution of the States, the Govern- 
ment of the United States has no concern with 
it. This he admitted so far as slavery in the 
States was concerned. But he denied that 
Congress had ro right to legislate on this sub- 
ject in the territories. Congress must act in 
the government of the territories precisely as 
a State Legislature acts within its own limits. 
The Government and the Territories belonged 
to the people of the United States, and not to 
the several States. The treaty-making pow- 
er negotiates for the nation—not as the agent 
of the States. The territory is acquired for 
the Union. The constituencies of the nation 
are the people, not the States. 

With regard to the subject of fugitives from 
the Southern States, Mr. Batpwin contended 
that the safety of the class of colored citizens 
of the Northern States, demanded that ques- 
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tions of the kind should be heard and decided 
by the permanent judicial tribunals of the 
Government, that the colored freemen of the 
North are entitled to all the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens of the several States to 
which they have occasion to go. He thought 
that all that was needed upon the subject of 
fugitive slaves, was to amend the existing act 
of Congress, so as to confine the exercise of 
the powers conferred to the judges of courts 
of tue United States, and to secure to those 
who allege themselves to be free, the advan- 
tage of an impartial jury to aid the courts in 
the ascertainment of facts. 

Respecting the other alleged grievances, the 
burden of the complaint seems to be the pe- 
tition for the abolition of the slave-trade and 
slavery in the District of Columbia and where- 
ever the jurisdiction of Congress extends. But 
is this any interference with the rights of any 
State? Is it any real grievance, if these pe- 
titioners confine their request to the action of 
Congress, where Congress bas the entire and 
exclusive power of legislation ? Senators may 
not be willing to grant these petitions, but 
have they any right to say that they or their 
constituents are aggrieved by their present- 
ment ? 

“In conclusion,” said Mr. Batpwin, “I 
will only say—and I say it with great defer- 
ence to the opinions cf others—that there is, 
in my opinion, but one course to be pursued 
to calm the agitations that now surround us, 
and prevent their recurrence. Itis to place 
ourselves firmly on the platform of the Con- 
stitution, adhering faithfully to its compro- 
mises, and administering, in the spirit which 
animated our fathers, and in the light of their 
admonitions and example, the powers confided 
tous by the people. No compromises of 
principle are required for our security. No 
sectional concessions should be asked, or ex- 
pectations encouraged; but even-handed jus- 
tice secured to all. Pursuing such a course, I 
fear no danger to the Union. Its foundations 
are too deeply laid in the interests and affec- 
tions of the people, and in their cherished re- 
collections of the past, to be easily disturbed. 
Itis emphatically their government; and its 
powers, though wisely and carefully limited, 
are amply sufficient, if beneficently directed, 

o lead us to a higher degree of national glory 
and happiness than has fallen tothe lot of any 
other people.” April 17. 

The same subject being before the Senate, 
and the pending question thereon being Mr. 
BentTon’s instructions to the Committee, to the 
effect that Congress has no power over slave- 
"y in the States, nor the slave-trade between 
the States, and that Congress cught not to 
abolish Slavery in the District of Columbia, 
nor in the forts, arsenals, and navy-yards 
of the United States, Mr. Cray moved to 





amend this proposition so that it should 
read, 


“ Provided, that the Senate does not deem it 
necessary to express in advance any opinion, or to 
give any instructions either general or specific, for 
the guidance of the Committee.” 


Mr. Benton said, in reply, that the propo- 
sition te which this amendment was offered, 
was in fact,only an amendment to his original 
proposition, and which he had accepted in a 
spirit of compromise, and at the suggestion of 
Mr. Cray. As the Senator from Kentucky 
now wished to recede from it, he would with- 
draw it altogether. 

The proposition being thus withdrawn, Mr. 
Cuiay’s amendment fell with it. 

Mr. Benton then moved his original pro- 
position, providing that the Committee shall 
not take into consideration the question of 
slavery in the States, the internal slave-trade, 
slavery in the District of Columbia, and in the 
forts, arsenals, and navy-yards of the United 
States. 

Mr. Cray again moved his former amend- 
ment, namely, that the Senate does not deem 
it necessary to express in advance any opin- 
ion, or to give any instructions, either general 
or specific, for the guidance of this Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Benton objected that this was not an 
amendment, but in direct conflict with his own 
proposition, and consequently unparliamen- 
tary. He regretted the obstacles thrown in 
the way of the admission of California. In 
fact, he saw nothing but long delay and immi- 
nent danger to that ‘hil, in proceeding ny far- 
ther with this motion to refer to a committee. 
We haveno need of this committee, he said. 
We have the bill already, brief and explicit. 
He therefore moved, before the pending amend- 
ment is gone into, to lay the subject of raising 
a committee on the table, for the purpose of 
taking up the bill for the admission of the 
State of California. 

Mr. Cray, in reply, said, that no one wished 
for the speedy admission of California more 
than himself, and with due deference to the 
Senator from Missouri, he suggested that the 
chief obstacle was the course taken by Mr. 
Benton. Let this opposition to the appoint- 
ment of a committee cease ; let the committee 
be raised, and then, if necessary, let the bill 
for the admission of California be reported 
and acted upon in the Senate. In that case, 
he had already intimated, he should propose 
as an amendment to the bill, provisions to give 
territorial governments to the two new Terri- 
tories without the Wilmot Proviso. He 
thought the bill faulty. The brevity that the 
Senator from Missouri so recommended, would 
result in losing for the United States, the 
public doman of California. 
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The question being taken on Mr. Benron’s | 
motion to lay on the table, it was negatived 
by yeas 24, nays 28, as follows: 


Yras—Baldwin, Benton, Bradbury, Chase, 
Clarke, Corwin, Davis of Mass, Dayton, Dodge of 
Iowa, Dodge of Wis Douglass, Felch, Green, 
Hale, Hamlin, Jones, Miller, Norris, Phelps, Sew- 
ard, Shields, Smith, Walker, Webster—24. 

Nays—Atchison, Badger, Bell, Borland, Bright, 
Butler, Cass, Clay, Clemens, Davis of Miss, Dick- 
inson, Downs, Foote, Hunter, King, Mangum, 
Mason, Morton, Pearce, Rusk, Sebastian, Soule, 
Spruance, Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood, Whit- 
comb, Yulee, 28. 





Mr. Benton, then commented on Mr. Cray’s 
amendment. It asked the Senate, he said, to 
cut itself off from all its parlimentary rights of 
offering amendments to bills and resolutions 
while going through that body: The attempt 
is impotent. We have a right to offer instruc- 
tions after instructions, and if the Senate will 
not adopt them, its only way is to reject them 
when presented; to vote them down. This 
right of offering instructions he meant to ex- 
ercise to its full extent. 

In reply, Mr. Cray said, that there was no- | 
thing extraordinary in giving a subject to a 
committee without instructions. It happened 
every day ; two or three times a day. When 
a joint committee was appointed in the in- 
stance of the Missouri compromise, no instruc- 
tions were given ; they were left free as air, 
to devise the best mode of settling that unhap- 
py question. Senators had a right beyond 
dot nstruct if they wished, or to leave 
thetdaAiltee without restraint. This resolu- 
tig’ will be adopted; and who was it, he 
asked, that wished to check the free exercise 
of their rights by the Senate? Why those 
who by their amendments, against the em- 
phatic expressions of opinion by the majority 
of that body, would produce embarrassment 
and delay. I have framed this resolution de- 


liberately, said Mr. Cray, and for the express | 
| Hamlin, Jones, Miller, Morris, Phelps, Seward, 


purpose of getting rid of the unnecessary in- 
structions which the Senator from Missouri 
has proposed, and to dispose of any other in- 
structions which his ingenuity, and no man 
possesses a greater amount of it than he does, 
might suggest to be brought before this body. 
Let my amendment be adopted, and let the 
Senator offer his other instructions from one 
to ninety-nine, if he pleases, and we shall see 
Fg question of order will not silence them 
all. 

Mr. Wenster cared little how this matter 
of a committee should be decided. He felt no 
interest in it, for he thought no great benefit 
would result from it. But the motion of the 
Senator from Kentucky he considered irregu- 
lar. It is in direct reversal of the standing 
rule of the Senate that ‘ the proposition under 


consideration may be amended.” If this were 
a bill, could it contain a proposition that it 
should not be subject to amendment ? or could 
it be moved in amendment to it, that this bill 
should be carried through the Senate without 
any proposition to amend ? 

Mr. Cray rejoined that here was a proposi- 
tion to refer certain subjects to a committee. 
The Senator from Missouri proposed certain 
amendments to that proposition. They hada 
right to vote these amendments down one by 
one. His own proposition went little farther 
than that. 

Atthe suggestion of Mr. Maneum, Mr. 
Cray modified his amendment by inserting 
after the word “ necessary,” the words “ and 
therefore declines.” 

The question being then taken, the amend- 
ment was adopted. Yeas 25, nays 22, as fol- 
lows: 

Ysas—Atchison, Badger, Borland, Butler, Cass, 
Clay, Clemens, Davis (Miss,) Dickinson, Dodge 
(Iowa), Douglass, Downs, Foote, Hunter, Jones, 
King, Mangum, Mason, Morton, Pearce, Rusk, 
Sebastian, Soule, Spruance, Sturgeon, Turney, 
Underwood, Yulee. 

Nays.—Baldwin, Benton, Bradbury, Bright, 
Chase, Clark, Corwin, Davis (Mass), Dayton, 
Dodge (Wis), Felch, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Mil- 
ler, Norris, Phelps, Seward, Shields, Smith, Wal- 
ker, Whitecombe. 

April 18. 

Mr. Benton moved that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the California bill. 


Mr. Cray moved to lay the motion on the 
table, which was agreed to—Yeas 27, Nays 
24. as follows: 

Yras—Messrs Atchison, Badger, Bell, Borland, 
Bright, Butler, Cass, Clemens, Davis of Miss., 
Dickinson, Downs, Foote, Hunter, King, Mangum, 
Mason, Morton, Pearee, Rusk, Sebastian, Soule, 
Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood, Whitecomb and 
Yulee. 

Nays—Messrs Baldwin, Benton, Chase, Clark, 
Corwin, Davis of Mass., Dayton, Dodge of Iowa, 
Dodge of Wis, Douglas, Felch, Greene, Hale, 


Shields, Smith, Spruance, Walker and Webster. 

The question was then taken upon Mr. 
Benton’s amendment instructing the commit- 
tee not to connect California with any other 
measure. The amendment was rejected. Yeas 
25, Nays 28. 

The question was then taken seriatem, up- 
on the thirteen propositions of Mr. Benton, 
all of which were rejected. It was then taken 
upon a proposition by Mr. Hamuin, excepting 
the admission of California from the reference. 
This also was rejected. Mr. Watker moved 
to except from reference to the Committee, the 
subject of the arrest of fugitive slaves. This 
proposition was rejected. 

The final question was then taken upon the 





motion to refer the resolution of Messrs CLary 
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and Bett to a select committee of thirteen, and 
adopted. Yeas 30, Nays 22, as follows: 

ras—Atchison, Badger, Bell, Borland, Bright 
Butler, Cass, Clay, Clemens, Davis (Miss) Dickin- 
son, Dodge (of Iowa), Downs, Foote, Hunter, 
Jones, King, Mangum, Mason, Morton, Pearce, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Soule, Spruance, Sturgeon, Tur- 
ner, Underwood, Whitcomb, Yulee. 

Nays—Baldwin, Benton, Bradbury, Chase, 
Clarke, Corwin, Davis (Mass) Dayton, Dodge 
(Wis), Douglass, Felch, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, 
Miller, Norris, Phelps, Seward, Shields, Smith, 
Walker, Webster. 

The following day the Senate proceeded to 
ballot for the Chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee upon the Compromise resolutions of 
Mr. Bett and Mr. Cray. On the first ballot 
Mr. Cray had 28 votes, Bett 1, Benton 1, 
Manevo 1, blank 4. 

So Mr. Cray was declared elected. 

Messrs Cass, Dickinson, a Webster, 
Phelps, Cooper, King, Mason, Downs, Man- 

um, Bell, and Berrien were, on the next bal- 
Tot elected, the remaining members of the Com- 
mittee without opposition. 

From this Committee, May 8, Mr. Cray 
presented the following report. 

From the thorough discussion which these 
subjects have received in the Senate and 
throughout the country, the Committee deem 
it unnecessary to give the motives and views 
which have determined their conclusions on 
these questions. They would restrict themselves 
to a few general observations and reflections. 

Their object in this report was to adjust all 
the differences arising from our late territorial 
acquisitions, in connection with the institution 
of slavery. They wished to leave nothing 
behind to rankle in the public mind. 

The first subject that presented itself to 
their attention was the Texas controversy. 
The resolution of Congress annexing Texas to 
the United States, provides that additional 
States, not exceeding four in number, may, 
by consent of Texas, be formed out of her ter- 
ritory, and that such of these States as shall 
lie south of 36° 30° north latitude, commonly 
known as the Missouri compromise line, shall 
be admitted, with or without slavery, as they 
shall severally choose. “ari 

The Committee are unanimously of opinion 
that the compact with Texas contained in 
this resolution is clear and absolute. {t has been 
urged that it was unconstitutional, But it was 
also declared at the tiine of the treaty of Loui- 
siana, that the annexation of that province 
was unconstitutional, and who would now 
think of opposing the admission of the new 
States constantly forming within its ancient 
limits? In grave national transactions, differ- 
ences may exist in their earlier stages; but 
when once consummated, prudence and safety 
demand acquiescence in the decision. The 
Committee consequently think that the terms 


of annexation should be complied with. They 
do not, however, consider that the formation 
of these new States should originate with Con- 
gress. In conformity with usage, the initia- 
tive should be taken, with the consent of Tex- 
as, by the people of her territory. When they 
present themselves for admission, and have 
decided upon the the purely municipal ques- 
tion of slavery within their own limits, Con- 
gress is bound to accept that decision. 

With regard to the question of the admis. 
sion of California, a majority of the Commit- 
tee are of opinion that all irregularities in her 
application should be overlooked, in consider. 
ation of the omission of Congress to provide 
a proper territorial Government, and the con- 
sequent necessity of framing one for herself. 
The sole condition required by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States in respect to the ad- 
mission of a new State, is that its Consti- 
tution should be republican in form. That of 
California is such. Neither can there be ob- 
jection on the score of population, which is 
even greater than hasheretofore been deemed 
sufficient for the admission of new States. 
With respect;to her boundaries, the Committee 
regret the want of aceurate geographical 
knowledge ; but extensive as her limits are, 
they appear to embrace no very disproportion- 
ate quantity of land adapted for cultivation. 
It is known that they contain extensive ranges 
of mountains, deserts of sand, and much un- 
productive soil. The front assigned on the 
Pacific might have been more limited, 
but it is not certain that to States formed by 
thus curtailing her sea-board, a sufficient ex- 
tent of accessible interior could have been 
given. Should the necessity arise, from the in- 
crease of her population and a more thorough 
exploration of her territory, to form a new 
State out of California, they believe from past 
experience that such a measure would meet 
with no obstacles. 

A majority of the Committee. therefore, re- 
commend to the Senate the passage v- the bill 
reported by the Committee on Territories for 
the admission of California, as a State, into 
the Union. They would advise also the 
adoption of the amendment to the bill, secur- 
ing to the United States the public domain, and 
other public property, in California. 

Whilst a majority of the Committee believe it 
to be necessary and proper, under actual circum- 
stances, to admit California, they think it quite 
as necessary and proper to establish govern- 
ments for the residue of the territory derived from 
Mexico, and to bring it within the pale of the fe- 
deral authority. The remoteness of that territory 
from the seat of the genera! Government ; the 
dispersed state of its population ; the variety of 
races—pure and mixed—of which it consists; 





the ignorance of some of the races of our laws, 
language, and habits; their exposure to the 
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inroads and wars of savage tribes; and the 
solemn stipulations of the treaty by which we 
acquired dominion over them, impose upon 
the United States the imperative obligation of 
extending to them protection, and of providing 
for them government and laws suited to their 
condition. Congress will fail in the perform- 
ance of a high duty, if it does not give, or at- 
tempt to give, to them the benefit of such pro- 
tection, government, and laws. They are not 
now, and, for along time to come, may not 
be, prepared for State government. The ter- 
ritorial form, for the present, is best suited to 
their condition. A bill has been reported by 
the Committee on Territories, dividing all the 
territory acquired from Mexico, not compre- 
hended within the limits of California, into 
two territories, under the names of New 
Mexico and Utah, and proposing for each a 
territorial government, 

The Committee recommend to the Senate the 
establishment of those territorial goverments ; 
and, in order more certainly to secure that de- 
sirable object, they also recommend that the 
bill for their establishment be incorporated in 
the bill for the admission of California, and 
that, united together, they both be passed. 

Exception has been taken to what is called 
the incongruity of the combination of these 
two measures in the same bill. A majority of 
this Committee see nothing incongruous in this 
combination, but are aware of many conside- 
rations that mark it with a peculiar propriety. 
The object of these measures is, respectively, 
the establishment of a governmentfor the new 
State, and the new Territories. Originally 
provinces of one mother country, they were 
ceded to the United States by the same treaty. 
The same article in that treaty guaranteed 
them protection and good government. 
Centerminous in some of their boundaries, 
alike in their physical condition, they present, 
with the exception of the rapid increase of 
population in California, a common attitude 
towards the rest of the Union. 

But it is objected, this combination forces 
members to the alternative of voting for what 
they disapprove, or of rejecting a measure of 
which they approve. To this it may be an- 
swered, that there are also many who reject 
California alone, but would willingly admit 
her in conjunction with the territorial bill. 
This objection shows that the real ground of 
opposition to the combination lies in the favor 
or disfavor in which each measure is held, 
and not in any want of affinity between them. 

In these conflicting opinions and interests, 
a majority of the Committee think that the 
true spirit of legislation demands mutual con- 
cession. Few laws are ever passed in which 
there is not something given up for the sake 
of the greater good that is gained. Especial- 
ly ina confederacy like ours should this spi- 
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rit prevail. It was founded on mutual con- 
cession, and by nutua! concession alone can 
it be preserved. The territorial bill, in itself, 
is marked by this species of compensation. 
It omits the Wilmot Proviso, that fruitful 
source of agitation ; while, on the other hand, 
it makes no provision for the introduction of 
slavery. This Proviso, so productive of dis- 
cord, experience has showr to be practically 
unnecessary for the accomplishment of its 
professed objects. California, in which the 
introduction of slavery was most feared, has, 
vy the unanimous action of her own conven- 
tion, expressly prohibited that institution, and 
there is every reason to believe that Utah and 
New Mexico, on their admission as States, 
will follow the example. 

Neither is there any aggrievement to Cali- 
fornia in thus coupling the question of her ad- 
mission with other subjects, for her best digni- 
ty should be found in her power to restore tran- 
quillity to the great family of her sister States. 

The next subject on which the Committee 
report is that of the Northern and Western 
boundary of Texas. A majority of the Com- 
mittee recommend that the boundary of Texas 
be recognized to the Rio Grande, and up that 
river to the point commonly called El Paso, 
and running thence up that river twenty 
miles, measured thereon by a straight line, 


and thence eastwardly, to a point where the 


hundredth degree of west longitude crosses 
Red River; being the southward angle in the 
line designated between the United States and 
Mexico, and the same angle in the line of the 
territory set apart for the Indians by the 
United States. In addition to this concession 
by the United States, it is proposed that 
Texas receive for her relinquishment of what- 
ever claims she may have to any part of New 
Mexico, the pecuniary equivalent of — 
millions of dollars, to be paid in a stock to 
be created, bearing five per cent interest annu- 
ally, payable half yearly, at the treasury of 
the United States, and the principal reimburs- 
able at the end of fourteen years. It is esti- 
mated that the territory to which Texas will 
thus relinquish her claims, and which em- 
braces that part of New Mexico lying east of 
the Rio Grande, includes a little less than 
124,933 square miles, and about 79,957,120 
acres of land. From the sale of this land the 
United States may be reimbursed a portion, if 
not the whole of the amount thus advanced 
to Texas. 

A majority of the Committee recommend 
that the proposals to Texas be incorporated 
in the bill embracing the admission of Cali- 
fornia, as a State, and the establishment of 
territorial governments for Utah and New 
Mexico. By the union of these three mea- 
sures, they hope that every question of diffi- 
culty arising from the acquisition of territory 
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from Mexico will be placed in a train of sa- 
tisfactory adjustment. 

The Committee next report on the subject of 
fugitives from labor. The Constitution expli- 
citly declares that no person, held to service 
in one State, under the laws thereof, shall, by 
escaping into another, be discharged, in con- 
sequence of any law, or regulation, therein, 
from such service, but shall be delivered up on 
the claim of the party io whom such service 
is due. This clause, so plain and obligatory, 
is addressed alike to the States composing the 
Union, and to the General Government. Its 
enforcement is the duty of both. At present, 
it is notorious that the attempt to recapture a 
slave is attended by great personal hazard. 
Perilous collisions constantly ensue. The 
law of 1793 has been found wholly ineffectu- 
al in prevention of this state of things, and 
the Committee recommerd more stringent 
enactments. The proceedings for the reco- 
very of the fugitive should be summary. 
Trial by jury has been required for them in 
the non-slaveholding States; but, were this 
granted, it would draw after it its usual con- 
sequences of delay and increased expense, 
and, under the name of a popular and che- 
rished institution, there would be a complete 
mockery of justice, so far as the owner of the 
slave is concerned. A trial by jury, how- 
ever, would be less objectionable in the State 
claiming the fugitive. Accordingly, the Com- 
mittee rec umend that the claimant be placed 
under bond, and be required to return the 
fugitive to that county in the State from which 
he fled, and there to take him before a compe- 
tent tribunal, giving him all facilities for esta- 
blishing his freedom. 

The Committee hope that, in this way, all 
causes of irritation, consequent on the reco- 
very of fugitives, will be removed. Should, 
however, these measures, in their practical 
operation, prove insufficient, they consider 
that the owners of such slaves will have a 
just title to indemnity out of the Treasury of 
the United States. 

The Committee finally report on the ques- 
tions of siavery, and the slave-trade, in 
the District of Columbia. Without discussing 
the power of Congress to abolish slavery 
within the District, they are of opinion that its 
abolition is inexpedient. The apprehension 
and uneasiness it would excite in the slave 
States, the constant decrease of the slave po- 
puiation in this District, and the probability 
that this concession would lead to tarther de- 
mands, stamps such a measure as unneces- 
“a and unwise. 

ut a majority of the Committee think dif- 
ferently, with regard to the slave-trade with- 
in the District. This trade is as revolting to 
the feelings of slaveholders, as to those from 
the Northern States. Most, if not all, of the 
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slaveholding States have prohibited a trade in 
slaves, as merchandize, within their own li- 
mits; and Congress, standing in regard to the 
people of this District in the same position that 
the State Legislatures do to the people of the 
States, may safely follow the example. The 
Committee recommend that this traffic be abo- 
lished. 

The views and recommendations contained 
in this report may be recapitulated in a few 
words : 

1. The admission of any new State, or 
States, formed out of Texas, to be postponed 
until they shall hereafter present themselves 
to be received into the Union, when it will! be 
the duty of Congress, fairly and faithfully, to 
execute the compact with Texas, by admit. 
ting such new State, or States. 

2. The admission, forthwith, of California 
into the Union, with the boundaries she has 
proposed. 

3. The establishment of territorial govern- 
ments, without the Wilmot Proviso, for New 
Mexico and Utah, embracing all the territory 
recently acquired by the United States from 
Mexico, not contained in the boundaries of 
California. 

4, The combination of these two last-men- 
tioned measures in the same bill. 

5. The establishment of the western and 
northern bound=:, of Texas, and the exclu- 
sion from her ju .stiction of all New Mexico, 
with the grant to Texas of a pecuniary equi- 
valent. And the section for that purpose to 
be incorporated in the bill, admitting Califor- 
nia, and establishing territorial governments 
for Utah and New Mexico. 

6. More effectual enactments of law to se- 
cure the prompt delivery of persons bound to 
service, or labor, in one State, under the laws 
thereof, who escape into another State. 

And 7. Abstaining from abolishing slavery ; 
but, under a heavy penalty, prohibiting the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia. 

May 13 

The Senate having under consideration the 
bill to admit California, as a State, into the 
Union, to establish territorial governments for 
Utah and Mexico, and for making proposa!s 
to Texas for the establishment of her Western 
and Northern boundaries, Mr. Cray spoke as 
follows : 

He wished to give some explanation con- 
cerning the report of the Committee of Thir- 
teen. When that report was presented to the 
Senate, various members stated that it did not 
meet, in all its parts, with their concurrence. 

This was true. No one member of the Com- 
mittee concurred in al]! that was done, or omit- 
ted to be done by the Committee. But these 
differences were no source of discouragement 
to him. In the passage of the measure through 
this branch of Congress, there was room 
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for its modification. But even if it should not 
be so modified, he felt confident that there 
would finally be a unanimous concurrence of 
the Committee in its favor, and a large majori- 
ty in the Senate. 

The first measure on which they reported, 
was that concerning the compact between the 
United States and Texas, on the occasion of 
the admission of that State into the Union.— 
Here there was an undivided opinion. Two 
Senators made the reservation that they should 
not consider themselves bound in every condi- 
tion of things, to vote for the admission of 
those States thus carved out of Texas, but uni- 
ted heartily in this as the true exposition of 
the compact. pkiy” 

The question of the admission of California, 
continued Mr. Clay, was the one that gave the 
most difficulty to the Committee. It was in- 
sisted that, if admitted at all, it should de with 
one representative; that there was no suffi- 
cient evidence that her population entitled her 
tomore. But accurate testimony could hardly 
be demanded in this case. Neither did usage 
call for the strict fulfilment of the law. Ne:- 
therGeorgia nor Texas, on their admission, had 
a population proportioned to the number of 
their representatives, but it was known that 
the rapid influx of emigration would shortly 
remove the difficulty, and the irregularity was 
overlooked. 

There seems an error existing, said Mr. Clay, 
with regard to the requisite population to en- 
title California to two representatives. It is 
not double the amount fixed for one represen- 
tative. That number was fixed by Congress, 
ten years since, at 70,680; but it was express- 
ly provided that any State, which had an ex- 
cess beyond a moiety of that amount, should 
be entitled to an additional representative.— 
The Senator then showed from the memorial 
of the deputation from California to the United 
States, that her population was 107,069, on 
the first of January, 1850. This exceeds the 
requisite number, ‘and he had no doubt, from 
the statements of officials at San Francisco, she 
had, at the present moment, full 135,256 inha- 
bitants. 

With regard to the limits of California, a 
proposition was first offered in the Committee 
io extend a line through to the Pacific of 36° 
30; a subsequent proposition altered this line 
to 35° 30, but a majority of the Committee 
finally decided upon having no dividing line. 
This proposition was made with the view of 
reserving a slave State out of the Territory. 
But with the non-slaveholding State of Cali- 
fornia on the North, the mountains of Mexico 
on one side and the Pacific on the other, sla- 
very surely would never be introduced—or if 
introduced, could never be maintained. 

But California, it is said, is too extensive ; 
her seaboard is 600 or 700 miles in length ; it 





is unreasonably large. But of this coast, the 
part below 36° 30 is bordered by deserts of 
sand, back of which are successive chains of 
mountains, forcing the population to the east- 
ward, to have intercourse exclusively with 
Mexico and the Atlantic States. While in the 
Northern part of California is a vast desert, 
hitherto never passed, and reaching from the 
country of the Mormons to the Pacific. I think 
then, said Mr. Cray, that with respect to the 
population of California, with respect to her 
limits, and the circumstances under which she 
presents herself to Congress, every thing is 
favorable to the grant she solicits, and that we 
can find neither in the one nor the other a suf- 
ficient motive to reject or throw her back into 
the state of lawless confusion and disorder 
from which she has emerged. 

All these considerations, the Committee con- 
sider, apply with equal force to the two Ter- 
ritories of Utah and New Mexico. The plan 
of the Executive, recommending the admission 
of California, but leaving the other two ques- 
tions unsettled, was originated at a time when 
it was thought that to create governments for 
the Territories would be productive of the 
greatest distractions and agitation. Since then 
the extremes of public opinion have moderated. 
The North and the South have come to the 
rescue of the Union. Measures that then were 
dangerous, would now meet with general ap- 
probation. He contended that to abandon Utah 
and New Mexico, to leave them without the 
authority of the General Government, without 
power to protect their own citizens, or the citi- 
zens in transitu to other regions, to d this in 
the face of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
was in conflict with the high claims of duty. 
At this moment, said Mr. Cray, disorders are 
commencing, from the backwardness of the 
Government in establishing the boundaries of 
Texas. Commissioners have been sent by that 
State to Santa Fe or New Mexico, for the pur- 
pose of bringing them under her authority. 
From the temper of the people of that pro- 
vince, he had no doubt these demands would 
be resisted, and civil commotions and shedding 
of blood might yet be the consequence. 

With regard to the amount to be paid Texas 
for her relinguishment of her claims, to pre- 
vent improper speculation in the stock market, 
the Committee had thought it best to wait until 
the final disposition of the bill, before naming 
the sum they had concluded to recommend. 

Mr. Cray then alluded to Mr. Benton’s par- 
liamentary objections to the combination of 
these three measures. He showed that the 
process of tacking one bill to another, to which 
the Senator from Missouri had objected, was 
not the same :» principle in the English Par- 
liament as in Congress. bills originating in 
the House of Commons were not subject to 
amendment by the House of Lords, as in our 
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Senate; but if received at all, were to be 
passed entire. It was the means of forcing 
popular measures on the crown and aristocra- 
ov. The practice was consequently decried in 
the messages of the crown, and by all writers 
under the influence of the aristocracy. It was 
looked _ favorably enough by the popular 
party. But in consequence of the power of 
amendment by the Senate, the technical ob- 
jections to it are in no ways applicable to the 
presen: compromise bill. The practice in this 
country has been to associate bills of the most 
diverse natures. ~The constitution of Califor- 
nia, providing that no two subjects should be 
united in one bill, has been held up to us as 
example. The constitution of Louisiana has 
the same enactment, and experience shows the 
greatest inconvenience resulting. 

The question of African slavery has been 
left open to the action of the people, when the 
Territory arrives at the dignity of a State. 
The Territorial pdvemmnient,% the plan of the 
Committee, has been reves § from all legis- 
Jation on that subject. The Indian or peon 
servitude however is left open to their action. 
At present, he said, by the Mexican law and 
in point of fact, slavery did not exist in that 

rovince ; and he thought there was little pro- 
bability of its entering a country where labor 
can be obtained at the rate of three or four 
dollars a month. 

The next subject the Committee reported on, 
was the re-capture of fugitive slaves. The 
Committee here proposed two amendments to 
the bill reported by the Senator from Virginia, 
(Mr. Mason). The first provides ihat the 
owner of the fugitive shal], whenever practi- 
cable, carry from his own State to that whither 
the fugitive has fled, a certificate of the Court, 
adjudicating the fact of slavery, the fact of 
elopement, and a general description of the 
slave. This nad shall be in the Free State 
competent and sufficient evidence of the fact. 
The inconvenience will be very slight, and the 
reverence in which records are everywhere 
held will be great additional security. The 
next provision is, that the owner, on the de- 
tection of the fugitive, shall give bond to 
take him back to the county of the State 
whence he eseaped, and at the first Court there 
held after his return, shall afford him all 
the facilities necessary for the establishment 
of his right to freedom, if he still conti- 
nues to assert his right. A trial by jury is 
demanded by the non-slaveholding States, and 
this the amendment provides for. The prac- 
tical operation of this will be, that where, if 
the trial by jury were allowed in the free 
State, the fesitive would use every endeavor, 
and find great facilities for escaping from jus- 
tice, now that this trial is to be conducted 
among his old comrades, and where he is well 
known, he will feel more inclined to relinquish 





his pretensions to freedom. Mr. Cray thought 
that the South should make this concession, 
Their rights were to be maintained, but main. 
tained in a manner not to wound unnecessarily 
the feelings of others. 

The Senator then alluded to the opinion 
revalent in some of the non-slaveholding 
tates, that there is a higher and Divine law, 

entitling the runaway to food, shelter, and 
hospitality from the man under whose roof he 
has come. Divine law has often been the 
pretext for outrages on society. Divine law js 
the plea of the Mahometan for his polygamy. 
The wretch, dying from famine, can, with far 
greater plausibility, point to his neighbor's 
abundance, and plead natural and Divine Jaw 
for satisfying therefrom his wants. Let them 
point out, said Mr. Cray, the credentials oj 
their revelation. 

Finally, the Committee have reported on the 
abolition of the slave-trade in the District of 
Columbia. He believed there was no time 
within the last forty years, when, if it had 
been earnestly pressed upon Congress, there 
would not have been found a majority—a ma- 
jority from the Southern States—in favor of it 

Mr. Cray then alluded to the Wilmot Pro- 
viso. This is an abstraction pressed upon the 
South by the North, and urged, they say, by 
a natural sentiment in behalf of freedom. 
The South reject it, not from fear of the ob- 
jects of the Proviso, for these objects will be 
accomplished without its aid, but in a sense 
that their security lies in denying at the very 
threshold any right in the North to touch the 
subject of slavery. The North contend for an 
empty form, the South for the preservation o! 
property, of life, of happiness. They know 
that to yield to this demand, will be the signal 
for new sects springing up, with new notions 
and new natural laws, who will carry thei: 
notions into the bosom of the slaveholding 
States. 


Ata meeting of the Southern Members oi 
Congress, held May 8th, a Committee was ap- 
pointed to take into consideration the subject 
of a newspaper to be established at Washing- 
ton, and to be devoted to Southern interests 
and institutions The Committee, in their re- 
port, call the attention of the South to the 
necessity for an organ which shal! uphoid their 
peculiar institutions, and, at the same time, be 
held distinct from the ordinary party ties and 
influences. They assert that the public opin- 
ion of the world has been directed agains! 
these institutions, and that now these attacks 
must be met on theirown ground. The South 
has hitherto relied on the conscious justice oi 
their position, but the time has come when 
they must wrestle with this public sentiment, 
or fall. This warfare, incited by interest or 
prejudice, commenced, the Committee state, 
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with Great Britain. That country, after hav- 
ing been the cause of the establishment of 
slavery in the New World, has labored cease- 
jessly at its destruction. A common origin, 
a common language, and a common literature, 
have rendered her efforts on this continent par- 
tially successful. Its abolition in her own 
dependencies has brought on premature decay, 
and from the influence of this spirit, have pro- 
ceeded the distractions within our own borders. 
To combat these pernicious and fanatical doc- 
trines, to enter the lists against the world, to 
defend Southern rights and Southern feelings, 
to meet a sentiment founded on visionary 
theories and prejudice, by the experience and 
judgment of those from position better inform- 
ed, the Committee urge the establishment of 
this paper. At the seat of government, they 
say, there is no paper which makes these in- 
terests their paramount object. The abolition 
party can always be heard through their press 
there, while the other journa!s make the main- 
tenance of party their controlling object ; and 
not one to consider the preservation of sixteen 
hundred millions of property, the equality and 
liberty of fourteen or fifteen States, the protec- 
tion of the white man against African equality, 
as even equal to the political organization to 
secure the election of President. In the Federal 
Legislature, the South has some voice and some 
votes, but the press in this city takes its tone 
from that of the North. They give, in turn, 
a coloring to that of the South, and false im- 
pressions are consequently produced through- 
out that section, concerning ‘public men and 
measures, 

This journal is to be sustained by Southern 
means and talent, and to be dedicated to the 





defence of their social position before the 
world. Southern'Whigs and Southern Demo- 
crats are to contribute alike in its columns. 
Party relations are not to be disturbed, but to 
be held subordinate to the great and engrossing 
interest, to the South, of slavery. 

On April 30, the joint resolution from the 
House, respecting the expedition in search of 
Sir John Franklin, being before the Senate, it 
was finally adopted, by a vote of 28 to 16. 
The resolution was as follows: 


Resolved, by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, in Congress as- 
sembled, That the President be, and he is hereby 
authorized and directed to receive from Henry 
Grinnell, of the city of New York, the two ves- 
sels prepared by him for an expedition in search of 
Sir John Franklin and his companions, and to de- 
tail from the navy such commissioned and warrant 
officers, and so many seamen as may be necessary 
for said expedition, and who may be willing to en- 
gage therein. The said officers and men shall be 
furnished with suitable rations, at the direction of 
the President, for a period not exceeding three 
years, and shall have the use of such necessary 
instruments as are now on hand and can be spared 
from the navy,to be accounted for and returned by 
the officers who shall receive the same. 

Resolved further, That the said vessels, officers 
and men shall be in all respects under the laws and 
regulations of the navy of the United States until 
their return, when the said vessels shall be deliver- 
ed to the said Henry Grinnell: Provided, That 
the United States shall not be liable to any claim 
for compensation in case of the loss, damage or 
deterioration of the said vessels, or either of them, 
from any cause, or in any manner whatever, nor 
be liable to any demand for the use or risk of the 
said vessels, or either of them. 
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GERMANY. 

The polities ef ee>tcai Europe romain in- 
volved in the greatest inticasy. Ausiria, 
Bavai, Wirtemberg, and Saxony, with a 
German population of about 17,000,000, form 
a confederacy with a bias te the old order of 
things, and are !aboring to restore the German 
Diet, of which Austria was the head. Hane- 
ver, Holstein, Luxemiurg and Frankfort, and 
two or three minor powers, with a German 
population of about 3,000,000, are neutral ; 
while Prussia, with the remainder of the Ger- 
man States, and a German population of 
22,500,000, form the Parliament of Erfurt, and 
represent the cause of progress. This body 
consists of an Upper House of 95 members, of 
whom Prussia serds $0, and a Lower House 
of 224 members, of syhom she sends 158. 

Prussia, then, mzty be considered 2s the 
leader of the liberal ovement in Europe, and 
great destinies might be before her, if the 
spirit of her people: were not clogged by the 
indecision and luktwarmness of the Court. 
She might become tue regenerator of the worn- 
out systems of the 9ld world, a great republi- 
can monarchy, spreading free principles,slowly 
but surely. She would form the bulwark of 
civilization against the ominous advances of 
Russia. But the cution of the German char- 
acter, their dread ox change, the ambition of 
particular States, wishing each to aggrandize 
itself in this chaos; of political elements, the 
evident hankering of the reigning families for 
a return of their od despotisms, and the di- 
plomacy and gold of Russia entering every 
crevice, weakening, dividing, threatening, and 
we are compelled‘to form gloomier anticipa- 
tions. We are<reminded of the fears that 
oppressed society, when the star of Bonaparte 
was in thesascendant. An oriental despotism 
seemed then impending over Europe, with its 
sure consequences of a return to barbarism 
and national decay. The danger passed, for 
the “pear was not ripe.” The power that 
then menaced civilization was the artificial 
strength of disease; its real danger now lies 
in the young and healthy vigor of barbarism. 

The attitude of Russia becomes daily more 
menacing. Her demands are now more impe- 
rious than ever. At this moment an insur- 
rection is raging in the Turkish province of 


' Bosnia, Stirred up by Russian wire-working, 
. witle her armies in the s#):sbian_principali- 
ties ae retained in full strengih, Tne Greek 
Goverrwent is completely under her influexce, 
and Austija is little else than a subject; and, 
in the worth of central Europe, not a move- 
meni is made in which the hand of Russia is 
not seen or felt. 

The causes that urge her forward in her 
career of conquest, are the same that impel us 
on this side of the Atlantic in our more pacific 
progress. As a consequence of the growth of 
population in new countries, the centres of 
commerce are constantly shifting. Those na- 
tions, into whose hands, from geographical or 
political advantages, the sceptre of trade pass- 
es, feel the impulse in an increased demand for 
labor and capital, while those it has left have 
of course a plethora of both. -National energy 
is the aggregate of individual energy, and in- 
dividual energy can only be called out bya 
field for exertion, and proper inducements. 
These, in new countries, are intense, and pro- 
duce the best statesmen, the best generals, the 
best mechanics, the best Jaborers, and the best 
soldiers. Man for man, they are more than a 
match for nations where decay has produced 
lethargy. Who can beat a Russian in diplo- 
macy? Who can out-general a Yankee ina 
bargain, —a sort of dung-hill diplomacy? 
Nelson’s advice to his officers was significant, 
“When you meet a French frigate, lay her 
aboard; when ycu meet a Russian, out-man- 
cuvre him, if you can.” 

Full occupation for the minds, the muscles, 
and the teeth of all classes, is the true source 
of a people’s prosperity, of individual happi- 
ness, and the only safe foundation for repub- 
licanism. It is not hazarding too much to say 
that France, like the South of Europe, is past 
its zenith. Spain is far on the downward 
path ; Italy is querelous with age ; Greece is 
a paralytic old man; Egypt is galvanized for 
a moment into the semblance of life, and the 
Orient is dust and ashes. The republican 
movements that fill so many minds with hope, 
may be but the beginning of the end, and 
young Europe may yet find a rough step-par- 
ent in “ Father Russia.” For, from this quar- 
ter, when the pear is ripe, a hand will be put 
forth to pluck it. Exhausted by mutual 
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hostility or political convulsion, at some mo- 
ment Germany may lie at the mercy of the 


invader. Then out leaps the savage of the 
Don; Tartar and Hun come swarming from 
their wilds, and, in groans and desolation, Eu- 
rope tastes the lot she awarded to Poland. 
With its territory almost a continent in extent, 
its steadfast policy, its succession of vigorous 
rulers, its people uniting the science and energy 
of a growing civilization, with the enthusiasm 
oi barbarism, Russia may readily become the 
iaeibus to brood into barrenness the plains of 
tie eastern hemisphere. Not a Caimuck in 
shaggy beard and sheepskin, but believes that 
this is to be their mission. The Cossack iooks 
for the time when he shall rein his horse 6a 
the shores of the Atlantic, and again bivonac 
on the heights around Paris. 

We are blinded to these possibilities by the 
power and high civilization of middle Europe. 
Mere refinement is a poor defence against bar- 
barian valor. The Turkish Tartar, when he 
stepped from Asia to Europe, found power 
and refinement, as well as luxury and license. 
The torpor of his iron grasp may have been 
a happy exchange for anarchy. When the 
social frame of a nation is worn out, when 
men are pushed helplessly by wretchedness 
into crime, or led into it as surely by the in- 
fluences of vitiated society, then it should be 
and must be near its fall, and the hug of the 
Russian bear would be a milder fate than the 
lengthened miseries of inanition. 

But Germany, we hope, has a happier fate 
before her than this. The intelligence of the 
people fits her for self-government. Their 
characteristic patience and stability would 
never run freedom into license, and should 
Prussia succeed in her efforts at forming a 
powerful and close confederacy, bringing to 
one centre the intense national spirit of the 
German race, 1i may be the dawning of a new 
day for Europe. 

FRANCE. 

The Paris elections have gone in favor of 
the Socialists. Eugene Sue, the Socialist can- 
didate, received 128,071 votes, and M. Leclerc, 
the nominee of the government party, received 
119,626, giving the former a majority of 8,445. 
The vote of the army was also Socialist by a 
large majority. This marked success on the 
part of the Red Republicans has excited much 
consternation in the capital. The distrust in 
the character of the President, as not the man 
to carry the country through the present crisis, 
the violent though feeble measures of the gov- 
ernment, their capricious attempts at restraint 
of the press, incurring the odium without the 
advantage to themselves of the reality, have 
no doubt contributed to those gloomy results. 
In the character of the two candidates, the 
government would seem to have had a slight 
advantage ; for Sue,leading the life of a Syba- 








rite in his retreat in the country, denying himself 
no indulgence that refined sensuality could sug- 
gest, was a Socialist in nothing but his morali- 
ty, while Leclere was a staunch Republican, 
and had taken a part in the insurrection of 
June, 1848, on which occasion he had dis- 
played the greatest heroism. 

The alarm felt at this state of things in Paris, 
shows the influence that city has over the 
whole of France. It is France. French 
nationality must always have a focus, a visi- 
ble and tangible centre where the national 
glory and self-laudation can shine with con- 
centrated brilliancy. Centralization has al- 
ways been the stumbling block for freedom in 
France. The federal element is wanting in 
their constitution, for no constitution can lee 
contain what is wanting in the character of the 
citizen. This centrifugal force, which is 
found in the United States, in their origin from 
a number of colonies, and wide extent of 
country, creating sectional interests and con- 
sequently sectional feelings ; which is found in 
England in individual self-reliance and in the 
stubborn battling of each class for its rights and 
immunities—contests that have been going on 
for centuries—and which Germany sees over- 
developed in its scores of principalities, is in 
France utterly deficient. 

A proposition has lately been made to re- 
move the seat of Government from Paris. 
But even if the members could force them- 
selves to forego the pleasures and intrigues of 
the capital, Paris would be no less the metrop- 
olis and ruler of France. She is such, by 
virtue of the character of the French people, 
and not by act of any Legislative body. 





War.—The following statistics were col- 
lected by a committee of the Legislature of 
this State. They present little of the pride, 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war. 

“The New York regiment consisted of 805 
men; of these the committee report : 

Died in Mexico, or were killed in battle, 227 
Discharged from disabilities, wounds, &c., 226 


Missing and deserted, 35 
Died since their return, 56 
Known to be living, 106 
Leaving wholly unaccounted for, 155 

Total, 805 


Of those discharged in Mexico as above 
stated, in number 226, very few have been 
heard of. It is supposed that most of them 
died, being sick when discharged. 

Of those known to be living, numbering 
106, nearly all are broken down by disease, 
hardships, or wounds received in the cam- 
paign, and are unable to support themselves. 

Of the 155 of whom we can learn nothing, 
we suppose the most have died, and many, 
doubtless, gone away, it may be, to California. 
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We have discovered 18 widows, who are 
all in a destitute condition, and about 20 
children likewise situated. The case of Lieut. 
Boyle, of company C, is peculiarly touching. 
Soon after he felt for the seat of war, his of 
flicted wife, broken-hearted, died, leaving five 
children. At the close of the war, Lieuten- 
ant Boyle returned, bereaved of his wife, and 
broken down in constitution. In a short time 
he died, leaving jour childven. Two of them 
are now in the orphan asylum, and two are 
now in New Yc.”:. 

Many and ‘distressing have been the in- 
stances of suffering which have come under 
our knowledge among those who have reach- 
ed their native land. Two have died, as we 
learn from correct authority, from actual star- 
vation. Numbers have died in the hospital 
and alms-louse, and, until quite recently, the 
misery of the relics of the first regiment of 
the New York volunteers has been compara- 
tively unnoticed. We are glad to know, how- 
ever, that lately a temporary fund, affording 
partial relief, has been established.” 

There is a ~.«.t unwritten history of every 
war. When «i. last drum has beat, and the 


last cannon been fired, and national vanity | 


rests content with its victims, then begins this 
silent struggle. Orphans and broken hearts 
are its conscripts. Its triumphal music is the 
wail of the nation over its dead. Never per- 
haps were these consequences so terrible as 
among our volunteers. From every town and 
village and neighborhood throughout the coun- 
try, the volunteer system called away the 
flower of its youth. Lads, full of decision and 
courage, the stock to make men of, needing 
only years to become leaders among the people, 
sought their “destiny” on the plains of Mexico. 
They found it in the vomito, the bullet and the 
fever. The cainpaigner needs the power of 
endurance which mature age only can give, 
and its unsusceptibility to disease. We have 
the testimony of Napoleon, that while the 
young soldier could be led to the charge where 
older men would recoil, he still served mostly 
to crowd the hospitals and encumber the line 
of march. This experience was fatally sus- 
tained in the Mexican war. The great loss of 
life by which some of our victories were gained, 
was even less than the silent though constant 
loss from disease and exposure. But the car- 
nage of the battle-field, or the lonely grave by 
the way-side, were the least of these horrors, 
for all men must bow at the feet of death. The 
watchful, anxious homes, looking in vain for 
those that left them, years since, in gladness ; 
the old men, their gray hairs brought with sor- 
row to the grave, and the accursed lot of the 
orphan telling the tale twenty years hence, 
form a mournful sequel to this mournful page- 
ant. The few that return, wounded, broken 
in constitution, tainted, many of them, with 





the vices of camps, find that their country, 
though at first intolerably vain of their glory, 
have begun to look at it more philosophically, 
and are by no means willing to pay a high 
price for so unsubstantial acommodity. Such 
details as the above may recal| them to a feel- 
ing of humanity for the victims of a success- 
ful war. 


THREATENED DIFFICULTIES BETWEENF RANCE 
AND Encianp.—Diplomacy between France 
and England has, of late, been managed in 
such a way as to breed ill blood between the 
two countries. ‘ London,” says the European 
Times, “ was yesterday in a state of feverish 
excitement. It was known on Thursday that 
the French ambassador, M. Drouyn de i’Huys, 
had left the British metropolis for Paris, on a 
day of all others when the courtesies of diplo- 
macy were most strictly observed—namely, 
the anniversary of the Queen’s birthday; and 
it was also known by the papers of the follow- 
ing morning, that the Russian ambassador was 
absent from the dinner party which Lord Pal- 
merston gave to the ambassadors in honor of 
the event. These two circumstances combin- 
ed, produced in political circles some uneasi- 
ness, in consequence of the turn which it was 
feared the Greek dispute had taken. Exvpla- 
nations in both houses of Parliament were 
accordingly sought for, and given by Lord 
Landsdowne in the Lords, and Lord Palmers- 
ton in the Commons. The former described 
the recall of the French ambassador as ‘an 
event of importance,’ but he subsequently de- 
nied that it was of ‘grave importance,’ and 
intimated that the French government required 
his presence in the National Assembly, to give 
such explanation as the case required. Lord 
Palmerston, judging from the few sentences 
which fell from him, seems to have treated the 
affair less seriously. ‘I trust, said the noble 
Viscount, ‘ that nothing can arise out of these 
circumstances likely to disturb the friendly re- 
lations between England and France.’ 

The Times of yesterday, which evinces the 
same fondness for the Foreign Secretary that 
a nameless personage is said to do for holy 
water, showed in a leading article that matters 
were far more alarmingly entangled than the 
‘explanations’ of the previous night would 
induce the public to suppose. It is needless 
to inquire from whom the Times derives its 
information, but evident that the Foreign office 
is infested with traitors; and it seems to us 
most discreditable that a paper which wears 
the ministerial livery, and is literally in all 
other respects, the organ of the ministry, 
should, in its anxiety to stab a member of that 
ministry, who is obnoxious in its eyes, carry 
its personal vindictiveness to an extent which 
is really calculated to embarrass the relations 
between the two countries. The funds, which 
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are always the test of public feeling on these 
occasions, experienced a decided shock. Con- 
suls, which stood the previous evening at 
96 1-8, immediately declined 3-4 per cent., but 
they subsequently rallied, and c.osed at 90 to 
95 1-8. 

The explanation which Lord John Russell 
gave last night, in the House of Commons, 
does not throw much light on the matter, but, 
as far as it goes, it exhibits the soreness 
which the French government feels at what is 
evidently regarded as our cavalier treatment of 
its representative, the Baron de Gros, at A th- 
ens. Lord Joha stated that this would have 
been fully and satisfactorily cleared up, if the 
the Baron had remained at Athens three days 
longer. It is also clear, from the admission, 
somewhat reluctantly from the prime minister, 
that if Lord Palmerston had not in his posses- 
sion at the time he gave his explanation the 
previous evening the letter from the French 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, recalling M. 
Drouyn de !Huys from London to Paris, and 
assigning as a reason the insult put upon the 
French government arising out of the Greek 
dispute, that the letter of recall had been 
nevertheless read to him. 

It would be too much to say that the expla- 
nation of Lord Palmerston the previous night 
was disingenuous, for official explanations of 
the kind are often very enigmatical ; but, cer- 
tainly, the cool and composed manner in which 
he treated the subject, showed either that he 
thought the affair would ‘ blow over,’ or that 
his own nerves were not easily shaken. An 
accomplished diplomatist requires the boldness 
of the lion and the cunning of the fox. Has 
Lord Palmerston both, or only one of these 
qualities ? 

The worst feature of this ugly business re- 
lates to the proceedings in the National As- 
sembly on Thursday, where the announcement 
by the Foreign Secretary, that he had recalled 
M. Brouyn de l’Huys, because of the insult 
England had put upon France, produced the 
greatest possible excitement and 8. fol- 
Jowed by cries of “ bravo!” and the clapping 
of hands, and other demonstrations which 
showed how palatable the act was to the Na- 
tional Assembly. In this unseemly manifesta- 
tion, the leading men of all parties in the As- 
sembly are said to have joined. It is difficult 
to say, in the present position of Louis Na- 
— what part his necessities may compel 

im to act. The question will be speedily 
and amicably settled if the vindication of 
French honor be his object. But if ulterior 
ends are to be attempted, a quarrel arising out 
of cireumstances in themselves trivial, may 
lead to results which are fearful to contemp- 
late. We await the issue with hope, and 
without fear. 

The advices received from Paris, announce 
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not only the recall of M. Drouyn de )Huys, 
the French Ambassador to this Government, 
but his actual arrival in Paris. Lord Nor- 
mandy, our Ambassador at the French Court, 
has not left that city. It will be seen by Gen- 
eral La Hitte’s statement, that a charge d’af- 
faires has been leii in charge of the embassy 
in London, precisely as it was before the ar- 
rival of M. Brouyn de !Huys. The tone of 
the Marquis of Lansdowne and Lord Palmers- 
ton, last night, did not warrant any alarm 
about the result. But that the sensibility of 
the French is deeply wounded, there is no 
doubt; and in the present critical state of 
Paris, and all France, it would be rash to pre- 
dict that very grave results may not ensue. 

It is very probable that the Greek question 
is made use of as a pretext for diverting the 
atiention of the French people from the polit- 
ical questions which at present engross the at- 
tention of the Legislature, in the hope that an 
anticipated quarrel with England may gain 
favor for the French government with the 
troops and the people. This conjecture is 
strengthened by the fact that the announce- 
ment of the recall of the ambassador from 
London was received by the Conservatives in 
the French Assembly with frantic applause, 
whilst the members of the Left remained silent. 

The following explanation was given in the 
Assembly on the 10th ult :— 

The order of the day was the interpellations 
of M. Piscatory on the affairs of Greece. 

General De La Hitte, minister of Foreign 
Affairs, ascended the Tribune and said—Gen- 
tlemen, in the sitting of Saturday last I had 
the honor of announcing to the Assembly, 
that, in consequence of the failure of our 
good officers in the negotiation pursued at 
Athens, the government of the republic had 
considered it its duty to apply to the English 
government for explanations. The reply 
which was given us not being such as we had 
a right to look for, considericg the good intel- 
ligence which existed between the two coun- 
tries, the President of the Republic, after hav- 
ing taken the advice of his council, gave me 
orders to recall from London our ambassador. 
(A loud burst of cheering from the Right, 
clapping of hands, cries of “ bravo, bravo ;” 
renewed cheers, and clapping of hands from 
the same quarter. The Left all this time re- 
mained silent. The approbation continued at 
least five minutes.) In order to make the As- 
sembly aware of the motives which actuated 
the government to come to this decision, I can- 
not do better than read to you the letter which I 
addressed M. Brouyn de l’Huys on this subject. 


TO M. DROUYN DE L’HUYS, FRENCH AMBASSA- 
DOR AT LONDON. 
Paris, May 14, 1850. 
Monsieur :—As ! had the honor of an- 
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nouncing to you yesterday, the council has 
deliberated on the reply of the cabinet of Lon- 
don, which you had been directed to transmit 
tous. My preceding despatches must have 
caused you to anticipate the decision of the 
government of the republic. France, in a spi- 
rit of kindness and peace, had decided to in- 
terpose her good offices, for the purpose of 
terminating, on honorable conditions, the dif- 
ference which had arisen between Great Bri- 
tain and Greece. It had been agreed that the 
coercive measures already employed by Eng- 
land should be suspended during the course of 
the mediation, and that if an arangement, 
deemed fit to be accepted by the French me- 
diator, should be refused by the British medi- 
ator, the latter should refer the matter to Lon- 
don, before again having recourse to force. 
We had received, on this latter point, the most 
formal promises, which, however, have not 
been observed. This deplorable consequence 
has resulted therefrom, that at the moment 
when a convention, negociated directly, and 
definitely agreed to between the cabinets of 
Paris and London, was on the point of arriv- 
ing at Athens, where already the essential ba- 
sis of it were known, Greece, attacked afresh 
by the nava! forces of Great Britain, in spite 
of the energetic representations made by the 
French envoy, was obliged to accept, without 
discussion, the clauses of an ultimatum infi- 
nitely more rigorous (bien autrement rigour- 
euses.) On learning the strange result of our 
mediation, we desire] to see in it only the ef- 
fect of a misunderstanding. 

We had hoped that the cabinet of London, 
like us, considering as of no effect (non ave- 
nus) the facts so much to be regretted by 
every one, and which had taken place only in 
consequence of the violation of an engage- 
ment entered into with us, would maintain the 
convention which had been agreed to. You 
had been charged to apply to it to do so; and 





that demand not having been acceded to, it 
has appeared to us that the prolongation of 
your sojourn is no longer compatible with the 
dignity of the republic. 

The President has ordered me to direct you 
to return to France, after having accredited 
M. Mareschalchi as Charge d’Affaires. He 
has also directed me to express to you all the 
satisfaction which the government of the re- 
public feel at the zeal, ability, spirit of conci- 
liation, and firmness united, which you have 
always shown in the course of a negotiation, 
the non-success of which was not your fault. 

You will be pleased to communicate to Lord 
Palmerston the present dispatch. 

(Signed) LA HITTE. 


(Loud cheers again burst out here as be- 
fore.) Gentlemen (continued the Minister), 
I have laid on the table the documents con- 
nected with this negotiation. You will per- 
ceive, I am inclined to think, on perusing this 
voluminous collection, that the acts and inten- 
tion of the government of the republic are not 
undeserving of your approbation. (Cheers.) 
I have to propose to you to order that the do- 
cuments be piinted. 

The Assembly, being consulted, ordered the 
printing of the documents almost unanimous- 
lv. Gen. Cavaignac, M. Gustave de Beau- 
mont, and two or three other members of the 
tiers parti, stood up on the negative side of 
the vote. 

When the Minister descended from the tri- 
bune, he was surrounded and complimented 
by a crowd of representatives, amongst whom 
were MM. Thiers, Admiral Dupetit-Thouars, 
General Changarnier, &c. 

The sitting was then suspended for half an 
hour, amidst the utmost agitation; the mem- 
bers of the Right, assembling in the centre, 
discussing the communication made, whilst 
the Left remained impassive as before. 
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Treland aa I saw it, the character, condition, and 
prospects of the People: By Wa. S. Baucu: 
New York: G. P. Putnam, 1850. 


The writer of the above titled book informs us 
in his introductory epistle, that he “travelled 
neither as philosopher, sage, or poet, but simply as 
a plain republican, curious to see, and anxious to 
learn.” That is a good beginning. The set-out 
smacks of modesty, and, therefore, presents to a 
common sense reader, a pathway not usually found 
‘laid down’ in the ‘ guide books’ and ‘ books of 
travel,’ of the pseudo philosophic voyageurs, di- 
dactic city seers, feminine journal compilers o1 
sonneteering mountain climbers of the present day. 
When we take up a book of travels, we do not ask 
the writer of it to lay down a new code of laws 
for the people he is talking about. We want a 
truthful delineation—a faithful record of what he 
sees ; the people, their state, condition, and char- 
acter; the cities, their situation, commerce, &c. 
The towns, their markets ; the land, its agricul- 
ture, mines, and resources; the mountains and 
rivers, their scenery and power. With these set 
before a reader truthfully, he will be able to judge 
of the actual state and government of the land, 
and needs no speculative instruction to guide him 
to a just judgment of its faults, failures, misery, 
weakness, strength, past folly or future prospects. 
We want facts. Facts are suggestive. Falsehood, 
though favorable at best only dazzles at first, and 
ends in confounding. 

Apart from the natural beauty of Ireland, it did 
not present a very interesting field for an Ameri- 
can traveller, after a wasting famine for the im- 
mediate years previous and the distracted state of 
the country about the time of Mr. Balche’s tour. 
He went “ without prejudice” and saw “ more to 
approve in the character of the people than he ex- 
pected,” at the same time he laments their condi- 
tion and justly condemns the working of the aris- 
tocratic institutions. “There are those in Eng- 
land” says our author, “ who would tear the whole 
carcass in pieces at once and destroy it for ever ; 
making the Emerald Isle a province, into which 
they might introduce colonies of their own wretch- 
ed population. Such men seriously desire an oc- 
casion to justify a general onslaught and final ex- 
tinction of the Lrish nation, and talk seriously about 
it. But Heaven has reserved this country for some 
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spreading itself, like the old Teutons, among all 
nations of the earth, for some purpose whieh 
shall hereafter be made manifest.” 

We trust that Ireland’s manifestation shall be 
that of Freedom and Glory. Nationality can 
be crushed out of Ireland no more than it will be 
made extinct in Hungary or France, or Rome, or 
the Affghan land. For upholding that nationality 
and preaching the creed of Freedom, chief after 
chief may glut the scaffold or pine in prison den— 
chief after chief may fall—the martyrdom of Free- 
dom’s priesthood may be waged with Inquisitorial 
horrors, but Truth will prevail. The natural 
spring will force itself erect and pure through every 
obstacle. Despotism may smile graciously and 
affect ease but never can sleep without its armor: 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime ; 

And as the heroes of our day have received 
their inspiration from the Tells, Washingtons, 
and Emmetts of the by-gone, so shall the example 
and glory of the men of our era light some suc- 
ceeding Kossuth, M'tchel, or Chere Singli, to the 
deliverance of their sand. Hate to Tyranny can- 
not die out. The teachings of the “ Young Ire» 
land” will not be easily torgotten. In fact, its ef- 
fect has had scarcely time to make itself manifest. 
Its oratory, enthusiasm and poetry cannot but fulfil 
its mission on a mind so susceptible, warm, and 
enthusiastic as the Irish. Mr. Balch and his tra- 
velling companions were in Dublin during the ex- 
citing movements in ’48. The following reminis- 
cence is interesting because it can be depended on. 
The author is in the court-yard of the castle “a 
sort of military palace,on a grand seale.” He says: 

“ While gazing about, a young soldier came up 
to us,and commenced a conversation. Finding 
we were from America, he expressed himself very 
freely. He had not been long in the service, and 
was not well pleased with it, but necessity had 
compelled him to adopt the course to obtain a liv- 
ing. He asked us what we had heard of Mitch- 
el’s trial, and what was the prospect of acquittal. 
We told him we had heard nothing in particular, 
only there was much excitement in the str-ets. 
He said he hoped he would get clear, for he belicy - 
ed him an honest man, and a true lover of his 
country. We proceeded gradually, and finally 
asked him what he should do if there should be a 


other end ; if not for freedom and honor, to be, as | rising of the people. He said, after some hesita- 


at present, the manufactory of a race which is 





tion, he supposed he must fight. I did not press 
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the inquiry farther, for I saw, by his appearance, 
what his answers would be ; that his heart was 
for his country, which he loved, and, though com- 
pelled to it, he would reluctantly contend with his 
countrymen, and, therefore, he expressed an earn- 
est hope that there would be no disturbance. 
He said the whole garrison was kept constantly in 
readiness for any emergency ; that every part of 
the castle was crowded with soldiers, and hun- 
dreds were quartered in private dwellings. Ob- 
serving some one who appeared to be listening to 
our conversation, he turned and left us.” 

Their hills and their bogs, their oppressors and 
their misries, have taught them to be free. Many 
distinguished men in America are from Ireland. 
Her patriotic sons have served in the battles of 
most of the armies of the civilized world, and 
have distinguished themseives by the most heroic 
valor. The field of Waterloo, the height of Que- 
bec, the Badajos, the walls of Toulouse and Sa- 
Jamanea, and more recently Monterey, Cerro 
Gordo, and Chapultepec, with a thousand others, 
have been stained with the warm blood of Irishmen. 

The author’s recollections of Dublin eity at 
this time, are particularly interesting, especially 
the trial of John Mitchell, which is given at length. 

Mr. Balch is a very agreeable companion, and 
might be more so, if he were not so exceedingly 
fond of running into logical discussions and specu- 
lations. He is violently opposed to the papistical 
doctrines, and quotes Scripture freely. His book 
is written in pleasing narrative style. Some of his 
descriptions are admirable, and none dry. At 
times, he has shown himseif a clear thinker, and 
his conclusions have been almost prophetic, antic- 
ipating many succeeding events, while at others 
they have been extremely erroneous. His pictures 
of beautiful scenery and old castles, are as exhila- 
rating as his recollections of the misery he saw are 
horrifying and heart-rending. Altogether, the book 
is readable and instructive—though we cannot en- 
dorse all the authors opinions—and the impression 
left, is that one would wish he were contemplating 
the valley of the “ Sweet Liffey,” strolling across 
the beautiful bridges or gazing at the “ elegant 
and massive” buildings in the “fine old city” of 
Dublin—taking an excursion to Killarney—Glen- 
gariff or Mongarton. Walking up the Mardyke 
outside of Cork, kissing the Blarney stone, or ex- 
amining the many old ruins and castles of the feu- 
dal times, which Mr. Balch describes with much 
grace and effect. J. 8. 
Lays of Fatherland: By Jonn Savace. 

York: .. J. Redfield, Clinton Hall. 


This little volume is by an enthusiastic young 
son of Erin, driven from that ill-fated country by 
the late troubles. Poets find their best stock in 
their sorrows, and the author wields his pen with 
skill and vigor against all kinds of oppression and 
ill-gotten power. To us, on this side of the At- 
lantic, such themes have only an ideal interest; 
tyrants and oppressors are known only in song, 
and our hatred of them, if we have any, is a kind 
of sentimentalism. But, to his countrymen, the 
author’s verse will have a real living significance, 
and the book will commend itself to them by its 


New 





fund of patriotic feeling and indignation. The 
author is still a young man, and these productions 
are to be judged of with this qualification. They 
are full of the national spirit and liveliness. 


The Sacred Poets of England and America. 
From the Earliest to the Present Time. Edi- 
ted by Rurus W. Griswoxp. Illustrated with 
fine Steel Engravings. A new improved edi- 
tion. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1850. 


The first thing that strikes one on opening this 
truly elegant volume is a splendid line engraving, 
by Phillabrown, of Biedemanun’s picture of the 
Lamentations of Israel. It is, to our view, a per- 
fect piece of art, both in design, in feeling, and 
execution. The volume itself is a selection of 
poems from those authors in our tongue, who 
have written hymns, prayers, and mystical pieces 
in verse ; an admirable design of the compiler, but 
defaced in the execution by some improprieties. 
Among the authors selected we find the name 
of Arthur Cleveland Coxe. Mr. Coxe may be a 
very good writer, but public opinion will not 
accord him a niche inthe same temple with Milton 
and Spencer. Several other names, as it seems to 
us, might, with propriety, have been omitted. 

Another ill feature in this work is the presence 
of several poems, which, professing to be religi- 
ous are strictly amatory, and have no place in the 
sacred company in which we find them. We find, 
for example, the following from Spencer’s “ Hea- 
venly Love”: 


Then, shalt thou feel thy spirit so possest, 
And ravished with devouring great desire 
Of his dear self, that shall thy feeble breast 
Inflame with love, and set thee all on fire, 
With burning zeal through every part entire, 
That in no earthly thing thou shalt delight 
But in his sweet and amiable sight. 


A poem of Drayton comes after in order. 
‘* Moses meeting the Daughters of Jethro,” and 
the “ Burning Bush,’—a pastoral, very strongly 
reminding the reader of Ovid : 


Where the soft winds did mutually embrace 
In the cool arbors nature there had made, 
Fanning their sweet breath gently in his face, 


Through the calm cincture of the amorous 
shade. 


And again : 


Whilst in the beauty of those godly dames, 
Wherein wise nature her own skill admires, 

He feels those secret and unpiercing flames, 
Moved in fresh youth, and gotten in desires. 


Carey, one of the most voluptuous of poets, 
figures in this collection, in his poem of “ Plea- 
sure,” which begins with the line,— 

Bewitching Syren! Golden rottenness! 

Even in the three pages devoted to the Rev. 
John Norris, “ author of numerous theological 
works,” the space is occupied by poems amatory 
and Ovidean. Onein the strain of a repentant de- 
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bauchee, and the other an address to a preity mis- 
tress in heaven. Master Quarles, of quar it repa- 
tation, is here, among these amatory gentlemen. 
Witness the lines on the soul reconciled to God: 


Oh, then it lives involved. 
In secret raptures ; pants to be dissolved : 
The royal offspring of a second birth 
Sets ope to Heaven, and shuts the door to earth. 
If love-sick Jove commanded clouds should hap 
To rain such showers as quickened Dane’s lap ; 
Or dogs (far kinder than their purple master) 
Should lick his sores, he laughs nor weeps the 

faster. 

Verses of the above character have no place in 
a selection of sacred poetry. If they were care- 
lessly Jet in, the compiler has neglected a duty. 
If they were put in to sugar the volume he has 
committed a fault. 

We confess to be very much amused at a deli- 
berate attempt of Mr. Griswold to foist the once 
notorious, but, we thought, long extinguished, Sir 
Richard Blackmore upon us as a sacred classic. 
This old gentleman, absolutely the weakest scrib- 
bler of his day, carried the art of writing nonsense 
to its height. Witness the following selection, 
from Mr. Griswold’s volume, from a paraphrase of 
the 114th Psalm: 

«“ Terror, the mountains did constrain 
To lift themselves from off their base 
And on their rocky roots to dance about the 
plain. 

The little hills, astonished at the sight, 

Flew to the mother mountains in a fright, 

And did about them skip, as lambs 

Run to and-bleat about their trembling dams. 

What ails thee, O, thou troubled sea, 

That thou, with all thy watery troops, didst flee 2 

What ailed the Jorian? of 8 

What did the lofty motitwaias ail? * * * 

That they their station céuld not keep. * 

But why do I demand a cause 

Of your amazement, which deserves applause ? 


The rhymes of Sir Richard are a kind of extem- 
pore fustian, written off at an easy canter of the 
pen. Frailty is tempting to imitators. Let us 
try our hand at this rub-a-dub thunder of the anti- 
muse. A line a minute is our stint. 

Praiseworthy mountains, on your toes to stand, 

And skip, gyrating, round the wondering land ! 

The wondering sea, it was astonished too, 

And set its waves to imitating you. 

Amazement seized them ; all their foamy caps 

Went up like ruffles, and, with thunderous raps, 

They thumped the shore, and swashed up all the 

sands, 
Like thousand wash tubs, poured by thousand 
b-nds ; 

The thousand suds, which altogether pour, 

Made a grand splash, and also a vast roar. 

The cea was sick with so much wonder, and 

Puked up its contents on the wondering land. 

The land itself, half crazed with all this pother,— 

What, with its mountains justling one another,— 

What, with itshills all dancing on their toes, 

And cataracts pouring from each hillock’s nose, — 

Shook with an ague, mixed of rage and woe,— 
One is never at a loss for the rhyme in this 
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sublime and studied style of verse, so here it 
comes, just at the wish]: 


| ..nd from its shoulders *gan waves, rocks and hills 


to throw, 
Know yon, my cozey mountains, what it was 
That brought your skiey noddles to this pass ? 
It was that necromancer Blackmoor, who 
Gave cramps to nature, and gave “ fits” to you. 
Twas he, who, dining first, with fell design 

{Sir Richard dined first, in order io ensure a 

proper bathos in his lines. } 

Sat down, and mangled David, sine by line; 

And, mangling David, mangled nature too: 

So, in the good old time the Christian flayed the 
Jew 

While our pen, heated with chase of syllable 
hung trembling over the beginning of another cou 
plet, and Faney, nodding on the edge of dream- 
land, had lost sight of her definitive goal, we felt 
or imagined we felt, a hearty slap on the back, and, 
turning with a start, brought our tender nose in 
contact with the big red one of a merry old friend, 
in whose twinkling eye shone the genius of satire. 
The ruby of the wine eolored his cheek, and on his 
musky breath hung the savor of the last night’s 
carouse. 

Not a word passed. The pen hung frisking 
above the page, until, bursting through a stutter, 
the rubicund lips dictated the following : 
Av—ast! you C—e—ritie ; let Sir Richard in, 

*T were ill for us, if rhyming were a sin. 

Even I, the god of merriment and drinking, 

Blear-eyed Silenus, rhyme while I am winking. 

Jolly my cups, my muse a merry hussy, 

Her manners slack, her virtue not too fussy ; 

Yet god Apollo, when a little blue. 

Laughs at her nonsense, and applauds it too. 

All the gods rhyme, as well as each tor’s soul 
can, 

From solemn Jupiter, to fustian Vulean. 

And swear I will, whate’er they be indicting, 

They imitate Sir Richard in the writing. 

Dan Jove, far-thundering in a phrensy fit, 

By Cupid shafted, or by Hermes bit ; 

‘Tears up a forest, where, all pele mele, 

Trees, rocks, wolves, elephants, and creatures 
scaly, 

Winds, spouts and tornadoes, all jammed together, 

Make vast confusion, (and disa:trous weather,)— 

These aie Jove’s verses, (and reverses too,) 

To shock the Fates, and turn the Pareac blue. 

All good works perish,—even the rolling spheres 

Have their grand periods,—their Saturnian years ; 

But Chaos is immortal, and her name 

Outlasts the last faint trumpetings of fame. 

Thon live, Sir Richard ; dullness’ illustration, 

Folly’s own child, and Chaos’ near relation. 


“Obeerve how rhyming in a mood div.ne, 


He bangs the world to ruin in a line. 

Gods, trees, rocks, monarch, arm‘es, rats and hail, 
Tornadoes, elephants, and coats of mail ;— 

He mouths together, trope on trope he flings, 
Turns upside down, and inside out, aj| things, 


Grim Pluto is no bard, mayhap you'll think ; 
And yet even he makes verses in his drink: 
Our grave Sir Richard, imitating then, 

He sends ennui on all the tribes of men. 
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Tartarean fumes dispensing from his brain,— 

All damned critics shake, and tortured poets 
plaine, 

Old Erebus rumbles to his thunderous verse, 

While horror’s heaped on horror, curse on curse. 

Byronie heat the long drawn torment spins ; 

He writes a pestilence, and then he grins. 

He writes a seng,—‘that’s legal prostitution ;-— 

A pastoral,—that’s family confusion ; 

A fiery ode, that’s conflagration sore ; { 

An epic,—that’s an everlasting bore. 

What ere he writes, (Sir Richard still the model,) 

He but indites the hell that’s in his noddle. 

Poetry is passion ; passion knows no rule ; 

Love is the poet’s lord, and Love’s a fool: 

Your dunce for aye inspired, is aye inditing ;— 

The love he writes from is the love of writing. 

When watery Neptune sighs for Amphitrite, 

To ease the mighty pain he too, must write, 

The beach his paper, and the wave his quill, 

A spumy stanza he throws off at will ; 

Foam follows foam along the yielding shore, 

Each line obscures the line that went before. 

(So, soft Sir Richard, rhyming best and worst, 

The last line of each c¢ iplet drowns the first.) 


The half sweet, half satirical voice of the rhy- 
mer ceased. I turned with a start, and there, in- 
stead of god Silenus, stood my good friend B. J., 
whose broad, red face I had mistaken, in the lapse 
of a reverie, for that of the god of mirth. 


Iconographic Encyclopedia of Science, Literature 
and Art. Published by Rudolph Garrigue, No. 
2 Barclay street, New York. 


No. 8 of this celebrated work has been sent us 
by the publisher, and contains a series of valuable 
medern maps of European countries. German 
maps are the best in the world. Here are twenty- 
four highly finished maps for $1, curtainly the 
cheapest atlas ever published. The letter-press is 
a treatise on Geology and Geognosy. No.7 of 
the same work is a series of splendid anatomical 
plates, good for all practical purposes—twenty- 
plates for $1. This is, beyond all question, the 
cheapest engraving ever executed, considering its 
quality. 


Conquest of Canada. 
chelaga.” 2 vols. 
st., N. Y. 1850. 
These two volumes were intended for a com- 

plete and elaborate account of Canada, from the 
time of its first settlement to that of its conquest 
by the British. We have had no leisure to make 
a minute examination of them, and can only say that 
they are written in a flowing and agreeable style, 
with every attention:to accuracy and picturesque 
effect. They contain also a large and full detail of 
the Geography, Natural History, and general fea- 
tures of the two Canadas. 


By the author of “Ho- 
Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff 


Macaulay's History of England. From the lat 
London edition. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. ; 

The Harpers have just issued a small octavo 
cheap edition of Macaulay's History of England. 





We do not as yet observe any symptoms of de- 
cline in the popularity of this famous History. 


Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works.—Phillips, Sam- 
son & Co. are publishing a very splendid edi- 
tion of Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works, illustrated 
by ideal portraits of the Shakspeare Beauties, 
equal in effect and execution to the celebrated By- 
ron Beauties of Finden. Notwithstanding the 
elegance of the executien the edition is a cheap 
one, only 25 cents the number, each number con- 
taining an entire play. This is the “ Boston edi- 
tion” proper, and is a complete library edition. A 
mere notice of the work is sufficient for the purpose ; 
that is, of recommending it to readers of every class, 
asa complete and satisfactory edition. We have 
now fifteen of the numbers, and the publishers have 
undoubtedly succeded in the enterprise ; at least they 
deserve to do so. 


Latter Day Pamphets. Edited by Tuomas Car- 
Lyte. New York: Harper & Brothers. Nos. 
4and 5. The new Downing Street, and the 
Stump Orator. 


In “The New Downing Street,” Mr. Carlyle 
makes his first appearance as a practical politician, 
and takes the field in favor of Sir Robert Peale to 
be the next Premier of England. Mr. Carlyle is 
neither reactionary nor radical. While he advo- 
cates reform, he nevertheless leans strongly to- 
ward the monarchy, and manifests but little 
faith in universal suffrage. In the pamphlet en- 
titled “ Stump Orator,” he gives a great deal of 
general sound advice to the rising generation, and 
hurls his sareasm against the peculiarly English 
trick of speechifying on all occasions. Had Mr. 
Carlyle been educated in Americe he could not 
have been more completely American than he is 
in his preference of active industry to every kind of 
merely literary or rhetorical industry: indeed we 
have observed for some time that he is becoming 
not only Americanized in his views of life and 
things in general, but absolutely Yankeefied. 


Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome. Boston: Phillips, Sam- 
son & Co. 1850. 


We take occasion to notice a second time this 
valuable republication of the most elegant of all 
Histories. The publishers of this series seem to 
have undertaken to issue none but first rate works. 
Every thing that we have seen from the press of 
Phillips, Samson & Co. indicates the possession, 
on their part, not only of great skill and large 
capital, but of literary taste and judgment in selec- 
tion. 


Literature of the Slavic Nations, with a Sketch 
of Popular Poetry. By Tatvi. With a Pref- 
ace by Edward Robinson, D. D.,L. L. D. New 
York: George P. Putnam, Broadway. 


A History of Bohemain, Creation, Servian, 
Russian and Polish Literature, with very full ex- 
tracts from the popular poetry of those nations. 
It is not probable that Professor Robinson would 
have issued any thing upon one of his favorite sub- 
jects that he did not esteem to be of the first order ; 
and we accept this work from him, under the belief 
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that it is the best source of information on the li- | 
terature of the Slavonic nations. 


Prior's Works of Goldsmith: George P. Putnam, 
New York. 


We notice the completion of this excellent edi- 
tion of the works of Oliver Goldsmith. It is pub- 
lished in the same form and style with the new 
series of Irving’s works. 4 vols., small octavo. 


Standish, the Puritan. A tale of the American 
Revolution: By ELtprev Grayson, Esq. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


This work is dedicated to Louis Gaylord 
Clarke, Esq., the witty and agreeable editor 
of the Knickerbocker, to whom the author in 
his dedication gives some account of the origin 
of the work. The author says that his first 
recollections are fixed upon the scenes of our 
Revolution, as recounted by a _ grand-parent 
who served in the war, and whose two brothers 
were killed at the battle of Wyoming. From the 
characters and incidents thus imprinted on his me- 
mory he drew the materials for the present story. 
We forbear any criticism of the work until reading 
it. Turning the pages rapidly over, we discover a 
great variety of character and incident, narrated 
in a rapid and flowing style, but rather in the inan- 
ner of a biography than of a novel. 





Life of John Quincy Adams: By Wituiam H. 
Sewarp. Auburn: Derby, Miller & Co. 
There is an extreme propriety in the publica- 

tion of a life and eulogy of John Quincy Adams, 
by William H. Seward. These two men,—one, 
of the past, and his successor of the present ge- 
neration,—stand as unmistakable and unquestioned 
representations of that species of republicanism, 
which is never content but with the entire liberty 
of every grade of humanity. Both, avowed: d 
open antagonists of the institutions of the South ; 
both, defenders of nationality, rather than of Fe- 
deral union ; both viewing politics from a point of 
view philosophical and progressive; both have 
earned for themselves the reputation of leading the 
extreme party of the North; a reputation con- 
firmed upon them by passages and acts of their lives, 
in which there appears more, perhaps, of partizan 
heat and of sympathy with the people, than of the 
shrewdmess of guarded and ambitious statesman- 
ship. 


Dictionary of Scientific Terms: By Ricuarp D. 


Hostyn, A, M., Oxon. 
ton, & Co. 1850. 


All persons, who wish to cultivate an agreeable 
and intelligent power of conversation, should have 
at hand a convenient manual, or dictionary, of sci- 
entific terms. One of the most beautiful traits of 
conversation and writing is accuracy in the use of 
words, but it can be acquired only by constant re- 
ference to a dictionary. Let any person who thinks 
himself a tolerable master of the English language, 
but who is only slightly acquainted with the sci- 
ences, turn to this dictionary, and observe how 
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many words are in constant use for scientific pur- 


poses, of which he himself knows nothing, but 
which, to know, would be a very great conveni- 
ence, not to say an accomplishment. 

The volume is a small octavo ; cheap and con- 
venient for reference. 


Dictionary of Mechanics and Engineering. 

Appleton & Co., New York. 1850. 

D. Appleton & Company continue to issue 
their splendid work upon various branches of en- 
gineering and mechanics. Nothing as minute and 
eomprehensive as this work has yet appeared in 
America. A single number, which lies before us, 
has an elaborate engraving of some kind of ma- 
chinery on almost every other page. The work 
is not got up for the mere amusement of a scienti- 


D. 


| fic curiosity, but is for the use and instruction of 


the practical machinist. Works of this kind have 
been published in England, but it is not probable 
that anything more complete than this has ap- 
appeared. 


Moneypenny; or, the Heart of the World: a 
Romance of the Present Day: By Cornetivs 
Mattuews. De Witt & Davenport, New York. 
A friend has promised us a critical notice of this 

work, which will give a true account of it. It 

embraces “ The Adventures of a Gentleman in 
and about New York; Story of the Indian Girl ; 

The Sempstress and the Poet; The Cheerful 

Newsboy ; The Sharper and his Confederates ; 

The Young Dandy and the Woman of Fashion,” 

with various characters from the upper and lower 

“ walks of life.” Itis very freely commended by 

the press. 


Schmidt's & Zumpt’s Classical Series: Cicero. 

Philadelphia: Lee & Blanchard. 

We have fully noticed the edition of Quintius 
Curtius of this series. The present volume is uni- 
form with that. 
Cicero de Officiis. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. 


This edition of the morals of Cicero, one of the 
most excellent works of antiquity, and worthy, in 
its spirit, of a christian philosopher, is justly a favo- 
rite with scholars, as an initiatory book in teaching 
the elegancies of the Latin language. The edition 
is arranged, and the notes selected, by Professor 
Thacher of Yale College, an American scholar 
who completed his education in Germany, and 
who has since earned an enviable reputation as a 
Latinist. 


The Annual of Scientific Discovery, or Year 
Book of Facts in Science and Arts ; Edited by 
Davin A. Wetts, of the Lawrence Scientific 
School, and Groree. Buss, Jun. Boston: 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1850. 


This is intended to exhibit the most important 
discoveries and improvements made in many de- 
partments of the sciences and useful arts. It con- 
tains, also, some addenda of great value ; such as 
a list of recent scientific publications ; a classified 
list of patents ; obituaries of eminent seientific 
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men, and an index of important papers, scientific 
reports, &c. No work that has been laid upon 
our table for the last month has proved more at- 
tractive than this annual. It is composed almost 
entirely of extracts from scientific journals and re- 
ports. It is a close printed volume of some 390 
pages, small octavo. Nothing of consequence 
seems to have escaped the diligence of the editors. 
They have given us a very full account of the im- 
provements in the electric telegraph, of the advan- 
ces made in American Geology, and new facts in 
Natural History and Physiology. 


Memoirs of a Hungarian Lady: By Tueresa 
Puiszxy. With a Historical introduction by 
Francis Putszxy. Philadelphia: Lee & Blan- 
chard, 1850. 


The first third of thig volume contains what we 
have desired to see—a history of Hungary, up to 
the present day, by an Hungarian. The memoirs 
of the lady, whose hisband was engaged in the 
political movements ot the liberation of his coun- 
try, are full of political, and historical anecdotes, 
highly illustrative of the state of things in Hungary 
during the late revolution. Some portions of it 
are intensely interesting. 

et 
Household Words : a Weekly Journal, conducted 
by Cuarves Dickens. George P. Putnam, New 

York. 1850. 


Here we have an English weekly periodical got 
up, printed, and issued, in England, coming from 
the office of a New York publisher, as though it 
were an American work. A slip of paper, pasted 
on the date of the number, carries on it the name 
of the American publisher. This journal is not, 
properly, a journal, but is only a colleetion of sto- 
ries, by Dickens and others, divided into weekly 
numbers, and has very much the air of a literary 
speculation. The printed matter in this pretended 
journal, as far as we have examined it, has no par- 
ticular merit of any kind. 


Linda; or, The Young Pilot of the Belle Cre- 
ole. A Tale of Southern Life: By Caro1ine 
Lee Henrz. 
Mob Cap,” &c. Philadelphia: A Hart ; late 
Carey & Hart. 1850. 


Our recollections of the admirabie story of“ The 
Mob Cap” lead us to form great expectations of 
pleasure from this volume. The style of the nar- 
rative is extremely fine, the plot intricate, and full 
of character, and the denoument exquisitely pa- 
thetic. 


The Village Notary ; a Romance of Hungarian 
Life. Translated from the Hungarian of Baron 
Eotbos: By Orro Wencxstern. With intro- 
ductory remarks by Francts Puuszxy. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Here we have something decidedly new. An 
Hungarian novel of Hungarian life, by an Hunga- 
rian ; and a biographical mtroduction, al'o by an 
Hungarian, written in English. To acquire a cor- 
rect idea of the manners of Hungarian people, and 
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of the political condition of that country, we have 
now, at least, two correct sources, as far as they 
go, in our literature,—the novel before us, and the 


life of the Hungarian lady already noticed. 


Eldorado Adventures in the Path of Empire: 
By Bayarp Taytor. New York: George P. 
Putnam. 1850. 


As a portion of this work of Mr. Taylor has 
been already published in a series of papers in the 
Tribune newspaper, we have only to acknowledge 
the favor of the publisher in sending us the vo- 
lumes, and to say that the author has added many 
unpublished personal incidents and pictures of so- 
ciety in California, together with an account of his 
journey across Mexico, which form the most in- 
teresting part of the volumes. |The Report of the 
Hon. Thos. Butler King, on Californian affairs, 
has been added as an appendix. 


Memoirs of the House of Orleans : By W. Cooxr 
Taytor, L.L. D. 2 vols. Memoirs of the 
Court of Marie Antoinette: By M.dam Cam- 
pan. 2 vols. Philadelphia: Carey ; late Carey 
& Hart. 1850. 


The agents for these two works, Messrs. Stringer 
& Townsend, sent them, with a request that they 
might be fully noticed ; but their value and im- 
portance entitles them to a full review, which will 
appear, if possible, in our August number. 


An Essay on tke Opium Trade: By Natuan 
Auten, M.D. Boston: John P. Jewett & 
Co. 1850. 


In a previous number we have called the atten- 
tion of our readers to a very interesting and valu- 
able history of the Tea-Trade, by Gideon Nye, 
Jun., of which a third edition has been called for. 
The present pamphlet on the opium trade supplies 
what is omitted in Mr. Nye’s work, in regard to 
the preservation of, and the commerce in, opium, 
and the mode and extent of its use in Asia. These 
two pamphlets, taken together, will teach us all 
that is necessary to be known regarding two of the 
most important branches of commerce. By this 
trade in opium the government of India pays its 
English and Sepoy army. The opium is purchas- 
It is said that 
eight million pounds of opium will be brought to 
China this year. It seems a possible thing that, 
by the use of this drug, the empire of China may 
be completely corrupted and destroyed, as, in for- 
mer ages, by other vices, other nations and em- 
pires have lost their independence, and, finally, 
their place upon the surface of the earth. 


> The titles of the above publications were 
selected for notice out of a much larger number 
sent us by the courtesy of publishers. To give a 
full and accurate account of every new pubdlica- 
tion, to satisfy either their authors, or the public, 
would occupy the Review of every month. 








